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Art. I—THE PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECTS OF 
CHRISTIANITY.—No. ILL. 


THE FORTUNES OF THE HEBREW NATION AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


In the July Number of this Review there appeared an Ar- 
ticle entitled ‘‘ Constantine, Charlemagne and Hildebrand ;” the 
second of a series upon “‘ The Present State and Prospects of 
Christianity.” In that Article was brought forth what we 
termed “ The American Catholic Theory of the Church.” This 
consisted of two parts. The first, the historical assertion that 
an organic injury was inflicted by these men upon Christianity 
and the Christian Church, of which the results have been 
working themselves out in Europe ever since, in the shape of 
Imperialism and Papalism, and the whole train of European 
intrigues, wars, strifes and conflicts, political and religious, 
down to the present day. The second part of this theory being, 
that when these evils had reached to the worst, then, by the 
Providence of God, had the Almighty, of His goodness and 
mercy, planted here in this New World a pure branch of His 
Church, equally free from State domination and from Papal 
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tyranny, to be the purified and perfect Church of a new race, 
in a new world ; to be the American Catholic Church. And 
this we undertook to illustrate in the pages of this Review. 
We professed, that, as there was an Anglican, a Romanist, 
a Presbyterian, a Congregationalist theory of the Church and 
its position in the world, so that there exists in the facts of 
history, and is capable of being developed from them, an Amer- 
ican Catholic Theory, of which these papers had the first hold, 
this Review first proclaimed the idea. And then we freed our- 
selves from the imputation of vanity by the express declaration 
that the facts of Church history, the present position of the 
‘Church in this land, its relation to the past, its promise in re- 
ference to the future, all these admit of no other solution ; all 
these suggest to the thoughtful, first, and in time to all men‘ 
this idea of an American Catholic Church, as a solution for 
‘many difficulties, a center of many hopes, the root of manifold 
aspirations for Christ and Christianity over the whole world ! 
For, in accordance with what we have seen of the ways of 
God, we do not believe that this new idea, this new organiza- 
tion is to remain only American, but is to be the commence- 
ment of an era, it is to be an organization, which, having the 
power of coming into being here, is to reach and sweep across 
Christendom. So did the Greek type of Church discipline and 
doctrine take the place of the earlier Oriental shapes in the 
East, and become the one predominant and controlling form. 
So, more strikingly still, did Latinism overlay and extinguish, 
or, rather absorb the earlier British, and Gallic, and Spanish 
forms, and become itself the predominant and formative mis- 
sionary Christianity of the West. Thus do we consider that 
this new form, by the providence of God, is now being brought 
into existence here, is shaping and molding itself here, from all 
the materials supplied by the people, the state, the govern- 
ment, in a word, from all the facts of this New World. This, 
in its first completed organic perfection, is to become, and be, 
the American Catholic Church of this whole land and whole 
people. And then, in its fully developed proportions and power, 
and its full blown vigor of spirit and life, this is to become and 
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be a model to the Church over the whole world,* a voice to the 
Bishops, the Clergy, and the Laity of the Churches enslaved 
and corrupted by Imperialism and Papalism, convincing them 
all, that in freedom and in self-government there is the possi- 
bility of a higher Christianity than since the time of Constan- 
tine has existed, that Primitive Christianity,} which all men 
praise, and so few know wherefore it ceased to exist. 

And we desire no propagandism for this, no enthusiastic des- 
tructionism, no loud-sounding advocacy or invective. But, 
simply, that we should know our own ground, that we should 
feel what we are, and live up to it. That we should increase in 
primitive holiness, in primitive. zeal, in primitive faith and 
primitive doctrine, and therefore in numbers, until prejudice 
can no longer close its eyes, inveterate Papal or State-and- 


* One or two indications of this we already see very manifestly. If we look at 
the Colonial Churches of England, they have already, all of them, got the idea 
of self-government by means of Synods, or as we call them, Conventions. 
Whence did this idea come to them? Unquestionably from our Church. Weak 
as we are in numbers as yet, our independence of the State, our self-govern- 
ment, our Lay-element in Councils, have been lessons to the Colonial Churches 
of England; by and by a lesson to the Mother Chureh herself. In this State- 
free, Pope-free, new Catholicity over the whole world, as we said in our first Ar- 
ticle, we put all the hope that we have for the European Churches, 

+ Oue of the things that has struck us the most in English ecclesiastical writers, 
is their great admiration for Primitive Christianity. In this feeling they share 
with all parties at the opening of the Reformation. They alone seem to perse- 
vere in that admiration. The Roman Catholics, Calvinists and Lutherans, have 
rather abandoned it. But some of the Anglicans are very strange in their man- 
agement of this idea. The question, of course, at once starts up, ‘“‘why should Prim- 
itive Christianity be so much better than any other?” The answer they give is, “ be- 
cause it was nearer the Apostles’’—‘‘ nearer the Apostles, therefore purer,” at once 
suggests, “ further off, therefore, more corrupt,” and thus a law of progressive 
corruption is at once suggested and implied, and the Church is put on a level 
with human institutions, 

In fact, there is a distinct point up to which Christianity is Primitive, the be- 
ginning of the union of Church and State ; that is the era of Constantine. This 
is the period of commencing decay. Then in Charlemagne is the union com- 
pleted, and Christianity is upon a completely false basis, and then corruption be- 
comes a normal thing, which only the labors of individual piety and the provi- 
dence of God can correct. Why not give this answer; “ Primitive Christianity 
was pure, because self-governing and free from the world, and in the normal and 
natural state in which God intended it to be ?” 
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Church conservatism no longer resist the conclusion that 
Primitive Christianity can once more exist upon the earth, and 
that the freedom of the Church, which is an organized body 
and therefore capable of maintaining itself in vigorous life 
without State support, is the condition of its restoration. 

First, did we consider that to our Mother Church of England 
would this conviction reach from us through her Colonial 
Churches, which are in the same position as we ourselves are 
in, and then, by the providence of God, that the same truth 
would pass onward to all the other churches of Europe. And 
so might it be, that in His own good time, by the mercy of 
God, the Christian Church wonld be restored to its first state 
of Unity and Holiness, and the Gospel of Christ should be 
victorious over the whole world. 

These are our clear and distinct views of the final cause of 
the existence of this New World, this new race, and this new- 
born American Catholic Church. We hold them calmly and 
clearly, and we desire them to be known, and we recognize at 
this time that, which is to be seen historically at the coming of 
all new epochs that embody lofty and controlling ideas, discon- 
tent with the past} and with it the feeling of a greater time to 
come over the whole world and over all nations. There is the 
feeling that a future is coming upon this world, a greater and 
grander era than all past time has seen. Over the whole sea 
of human existence, each individual soul is lifted up toward 
the hope of that unseen future. It forms a portion of all 
dreams, all follies and fanaticisms, as well as of all the deepest 
and wisest, and most considerate speculations. This peculiar 
state of emotion has alway forerun an era, has always gone 
before an epoch. We see that it is in existence now, and we 
therefore look out for its approach unexcitedly and resolvedly. 
We say that what it forebodes is the reign of a pure and holy 
Christianity over the whole world, the solution by the hand of 
the Almighty in His own good time, of the problem which has 
for ages employed the loftiest and most pious minds of Europe, 
the problem of a Catholic and Apostolic Church, and the re- 
storation of its Unity and its Primitive Holiness. 
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We have thus explained ourselves in reference to some objec- 
tions, but we come now to a matter rather more important. It 
might be said in reference to this theory, ‘“‘ How is this idea con- 
sistent in any way with the idea of a Catholic Church, an Apos- 
tolical Succession ? Does it not consider the Church in a 
measure to have failed in past ages—whereas it is promised 
that “the Gates of Hell shall not prevail against it ?” 

We may answer that it does not. ‘It supposes that the Al- 
mighty hand of God interposes against the folly of man, and 
when, so far as man and his wisdom* are concerned, the Church 
has been betrayed, then has God preserved it by His own pre- 
scient and omnipotent wisdom, so that when men have been al- 
most in despair of Christianity, then and there has the way 
been prepared for its final victory.” 

That God should permit Imperialism and Papalism to crush 
down the masses to the condition in which they were at the era: 
of the Reformation, that then these two powers within the 
Church, founded apparently upon foundations of the central 
rock, should be broken up by the entrance into the system of 
Europe of new and unheard of forces,} which organized dis- 
content and gave rebellion irresistible strength—and that till 
then the oldest portion of the world should be kept hidden 
from the European world although the Northmen certainly, 





* “The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.” 

+ In our previous Article we have stated, page 236, that the Reformation, or 
the explosion of the Medieval settlement of Christianity, took place at the ap- 
pointed time, because new forces then entered Europe from without, and gave 
overpowering strength to the sense of wrong in the European people. First, the 
gold of Mexico, with the re-discovered wealth of Hindustan. Secondly, the 
Classic Literature, with all its contents, its taste, its literary power, its Republi- 
can Spirit, and more than this, its Heathenism, its false Philosophy, its purely 
Pagan tone. Thirdly, the uprising of the national spirit in all nations of Eu- 
rope, Germany the first, England next, then in all the others, against Imperialsm 
and Papalism, both of them anti-national ina high degree. Fourthly, the knowl- 
edge of the existence and literature of the Greek Church, so purely anti-Papal 
and anti-Latin as it has ever been. There powers, and the knowledge of them, 
flying from man to man, from city to city, from land to land, on the wings fur- 
nished by the newly discovered art of printing, enabled the Titanic powers, that 
were bound down by the brute force of Imperialism and the craft of Rome, to 
come forth. And thus the explosion which shattered Medizvalism took place, 
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and as certainly many of the Asiatics, and perhaps Welsh and 
other Europeans, had found it out—so that its discovery should 
synchronize so exactly with the Reformation, this was strangely 
providential upon the face of it. And then, that the predom- 
inant influence upon this continent should be that of England,* 
the nation whose Reformation alone embraced all the elements of 
Primitive Christianity, instead of France or Spain, the races that 
seemed at first most likely to spread and rule over these great re- 
gions. Again, the peculiar and seemingly most adverse provi- 
dences also by which Episcopacy was not obtained until after 
the Revolution, so that now, instead of an Anglican Episcopacy 
with all the Church-and-State traditions and bitter feelings 
that might have been in existence, had the Revolution opened 
upon us with a numerous English Church-and-State titled 
Prelacy, our Episcopacy is completely and entirely American 
in all its ideas and feelings.| Seeing, too, how wonderfully 





* One most curious fact in reference to the English language J have not seen 
noticed of late, and yet it is very interesting. The English language has Saxon 
words, but the Hebrew idiom! The way this came was this. Our translators, 
instead of translating the Hebrew idiom into the then existing idiom of the Eng- 
lish language, translated word for word. Hence the Hebrew idiom became 
transferred, and owing to the universal Bible-reading of the English ration, its 
idiom became more or less Hebraic. Indeed, so much is this so, which we have 
seen noticed only by one writer of the age of Charles the Second, John Selden» 
who complains of it bitterly, that with a Hebrew grammar and Bible only a man 
of ordinary abilities can learn the Hebrew language! The English version is so 
literal and so verbal, it can supply the place of a Lexicon! It is not an extrava- 
gant statement to make, that the idiom of our language, its peculiar flow and 
rhythm, which arises from the collocation of its words, its metaphors and rhetor- 
ical coloring, is Hebraic; everything,save the solid and substantial bone and 
muscle of the language, which is Anglo-Saxon, or Scandinavian. This fact 
connects itself very strangely with the Christian position, past and future, of the 
English and American Races. 

+ Between Judah and Samaria, our Church and the Roman, the only two 
branches of the Church that are in competition for the ultimate religious con- 
trol of the United States, this is one great difference in our favor. Look- 
ing over the list of Roman Catholic Bishops and Clergy, one quarter of 
their Bishops scarcely, perhaps one tenth only of their Presbyters, if we may 
judge by the names, appears to be American. We do not believe that a twen- 
tieth part of our Clergy are foreign born. 

How far they may get over that disadvantage, or we render our advantage 
unavailing, time only can tell. But certain it is, that whatever Apostolic Church 
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this New Race in this New World is spreading, how much all 
difficulties before the Church are melting away, and how, over 
the whole English-speaking world, the Colonial Churches are be- 
ing forced to assume the same position in which we have been 
placed by God’s mysterious will, we may say in reference to 
this objection, ‘‘nay, but we do establish the Church of God.” 
We show that when man had got control of the Church, and 
to a certain degree had corrupted and destroyed it, so far as it 
could be destroyed, in holiness, in unity, in truth, then had 
God reserved for Himself, in the wisdom of His Infinite knowl- 
edge and power, the means, far-lying out of human ken, be- 
yond man’s farthest-sighted pre-vision, whereby the prophecies 
should, all in His good time, be fulfilled, and the hope of every 
believing heart satisfied. These things lie upon the face of 
these papers, and they are enough to answer completely and 
satisfactorily the objection which we have stated. 

When St. Augustine founded the Science of History, that is 
to say, the Christian science of History, as he did in his trea- 
tise ‘De Civitate Dei,’ he found all the principles lying ready 
to his hand, in the practical faith of the Christian Church. 
His only task was to apply and systematize them. The great 
curse of history now in this ninteenth century is, that it is 
written systematically upon false and anti-Christian principles. 
And these principles are so mingled with the very atmosphere 
we breathe, that in discussing any Historical subject whatso- 
ever, we must pause and take thought, and see whether we are 
not going unconsciously upon godless and irreligious ideas, 
whether, symmetrical as the building may seem, Atheism be 
not its foundation. Our readers, therefore, will permit us to 


is to be the One, Holy, Catholic Church in these United States, it is to be national 
and loyal in the highest degree. It is to love the nation, the land, the govern- 
ment, the people. It is to be, as it were, a nervous system, co-extensive in all 
points with the muscular system, which shall have a fibre of sensation or of mo- 
tion existing with and running close by every part and portion of the muscle, 
bone and sinew of the country. So that the Church system shall sympathize 
with every throb of the national bosom, shall feel all the national emotions of 
joy or grief, apprehension or triumph, as its own. The Church must be com- 
pletely American ; this is one condition of the very existence of an American 
Catholic Church! 
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pause and dwell upon some cardinal principles of historical sci- 
ence, so that these may exist before their minds clearly and 
distinctly, before we apply them to the further illustration of 
this question. The grandeur of the theme which we are dis- 
cussing—the loftiest in truth and most important that has oc- 
cupied the human mind for centuries—as well as the space we 
have allotted to it, authorizes and demands this liberty. As 
also the fact, that the ideas which we wish to stand out so 
prominently in this part of our work to the minds of our read- 
ers, have in these last days been almost trodden out of the 
memory of men by the base hoofs of a multitude of Pagan and 
Naturalistic notions. 

The first is the idea of the ‘Moral Freedom of Man,’ as ap- 
plied to the science of Hisiory and exemplified in its facts. 
We do not profess here to examine it fully, having elsewhere 
discussed it as a subject of Moral Science,* but simply to present 
this fact and truth, and the principles that spring from it, as con- 
nected with the present question. We would therefore simply 
say that we must consider, that to men and to nations this world 
is a school of Probation. Of the system of the Universe, its 
ends and its objects, as it is before the eye of the Almighty, 
we can have but little knowledge. That is to say, the Moral 
system of the Universe, and a moral system it must have, or 
rather must be, as it is objectively, our limited intellect cannot 
comprehend.t An Eternity is past—‘a parte ante’-—backward 





* See the ‘ Elements of Christian Science,’ a treatise upon Moral Philosophy, 
(by the Author of these Papers,) H. Hooker, Philadelphia. The sixth book of 
that volume is a treatise upon the Human Will, in its relations to the Divine Will, 
and discusses the questions of Freedom, Necessity, Human Liberty and its lim- 
itations, so fully, that once for all we beg to refer to it for the full exemplifica- 
tion of the principle we have employed and asserted in the text of this Paper. 

+ The idea of a ‘ Theodicea,’ a distinct objective ‘ Justification’ of God, was an 
impossible problem, the stating of which as a problem, and the attempt at solv- 
ing it, was worthy the great mind of Leibnitz. 

Magnis tamen excidit ausis. 

How signally he failed, let ‘‘Candide or the Optimist” tell. A poor solution 
of the ‘problem of the Universe,’ which a witty story wipes out from the Philo- 
sophic Credo, of Europe, once and forever, 

In fact and truth, for the reasons which are given in the text, there is no The- 
odicea objectively, save in the knowledge which God possesses, external to the 
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into which our vision cannot penetrate, of whose events and 
facts we have no knowledge. An eternity is before us, which 
we are too short-sighted to see into. But, subjectively, that is 
as regards himself, each man discerns the meaning of the Uni- 
verse. This each man can see; the life-long and ever-present 
conviction of each man takes this for granted as a moral 
truth, interwoven into the roots of his being, and deriving fresh 
strength from all the events of his life, “‘This world is to me a 
training school, a course of moral probation, a system, of which 
each influence, that comes in contact with me, either makes me 
better morally, or worse, according to the use I make of it.” 
First, then, of all the convictions of our race, strongest of 
all those central truths, which no philosophy can benumb and 
narcotize in man, no false Religions overlay, no literature frit- 
ter away and no ignorance stifle, is this, that however imper- 
fect and dim to our view may be the moral system of the world, 
as a whole, it is to each man distinctly evident that the world 
is to him a place and a state of moral probation® and trial. 
And this universal consciousness, this conviction, which has 
no exception save in the case of the idiot and the born fool, at 
once originates in man two grand ideas. The first, that under 
all circumstances, national or individual, whether belonging to 
government, to climate, or to race, wherever man is, and whoever 
or whatever he is, he is alike responsible. Responsible, for all 
his actions individually, how many soever they be, to the judg- 





thought of each and every created being. In other words, the Universe isa 
mystery, of which the cause is hidden from man, And the only Theodicea, to 
the man, is the conviction mentioned in the text, his conscience and moral na- 
ture, and moral freedom, his internal knowledge of himself his motives and his 
actions measured by the law of God. Lastly, the Final Judgment at the Great 
Day,—this shall be to each man, the Great Theodicea, the final and full proof, 
that to him God has been and is just and righteous, true and merciful. By the 
good leave of Leibnitz, and all the great intellects of Europe, this is the only 
Theodicea that can exist for man. 

* This is the great fundamental principle of Bishop Butler’s Analogy, a book 
which has done more for the Ethics of Christianity, than any other book in 
modern times. In fact this book, in its practical wisdom, has been the one great 
influence that has rescued the English and American educated classes from Athe- 
ism, the next step downward from the current Stoic and Epicurean systems of 
Fatalism and Physical Law. 
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ment of a Great God, and a Great Day. The heathen, Phile- 
mon, three hundred years before Christ, taught this just as 
distinctly as Christianity does, so clearly does the experience of 
all men discern the fact. 

And again, this implies a Moral Law, which is both holy, just 
and true; which reaches each man from all the institutions of 
society, and all the Harmony of external nature—that law of 
God, the moral Law, the law of the Ten Commandments, a tran- 
script of which is written on each human heart. This Law places 
upon each man, reveals to each man, more or less perfectly, 
the requirements of truth, purity, justice, holiness, goodness, 
mercy. This Moral Law, and the knowledge and the obliga- 
tion of it, reach unto and bind every human being in every con- 
dition and in every place. 

Hence, under the light and the warmth of these convictions, 
comes forth another fundamental truth, alike belonging to the 
universal consciousness of man, and to the experience of each 
individual, which no Stoic, Mohammedan, or Calvinist system of 
Predestination can drug to sleep, the truth that man has a 
certain degree of natural liberty, which exists in him as a spir- 
itual being, as a part of his constitution. And again, that a 
certain farther degree of liberty is conferred upon him by God, 
as a moral gift, and a portion of his probation. Hence, that 
man is not compelled to bow to, and act upon the weightiest 
motive, as the scale turns to the greater weight, but that he 
may refuse it and act upon a motive not so weighty, or even 
upon no motive atall. This power of Self-determination,* 


* There is more sense in one line of St. Augustine, as I suppose, quoted by 
Peter Lombard, than in whole cart loads of “ Treatises upon the Will.” ‘‘ Liber,” 
he says, “a necessitate per naturam, a peccato per gratiam, a miseria per provi- 
dentiam.” ‘Free from Destiny (or doom) by Nature, from Sin by Grace, from 
Misery by Providence.” This is the whole question of man’s freedom in a nut- 
shell. 

By the way, it has always appeared to us that these New England Calvinists, 
beginning with Jonathan Edwards, had been at a work they did not quite com- 
prehend—the work of reducing Calvinism to nothing by an ‘ad absurdum’ process | 
The New England man, the ‘real live Yankee,’ is too much of a man not to see 
and be convinced of the existence of Moral Freedom. Their attempted work 
then has been, as they state the problem, to reconcile the system of Predestina- 
tion with Freedom. Has it not really come out to be a refutation of the predes- 
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this natural liberty we must conceive him to possess in a greater 
or less degree. The limitations thereof, and the principles upon 
which they are organized, it is not in our way now to discuss. 

Hence does it follow, these data being true, that no science 
whatsoever that exists, or that can be brought into being by 
the brain of man, has the power of foreseeing and infallibly 
declaring the course of the actions of any man, of any nation, 
or of any race. Whatsoever the Positive Philosophy of Au- 
guste Comte, or the Logic of John Stuart Mill may try to do 
in this way, the existence of the spiritual power of Free-will 
in man, and the fact of the government of God, Who is a Per- 
son, Almighty and Omniscient, these two which co-exist in 
time and space, together with that other fact of a Physical 
system of the Material universe, forbid it. The Physical ele- 
ments and powers of the world that surround us can be ana- 
lyzed and classified; the Physical elements also of man’s own 
body and his brain; but from all these no formula can be con- 
structed, no trammel of mathematical or causal law framed, 
which either can compel the action of any individual, or by 
means of which we can prophesy and exactly foretel his course. 
Nor again, will the most subtle and extended analysis of his 
mental powers, or both combined, yield such a result. Only 


tination system, in the mode of an ‘ad absurdum’ argument? “Therefore, the 
whole is equal to a part of it! which is absurd.” 

At any rate, the mass of New England intellect has clearly come to that con- 
clusion. They do certainly, each and every man of them, believe in the free- 
dom of the Will, and as certainly, the mass of New England intellectual and 
educated men do not believe in Absolute Predestination, either as a Philosophic 
or a Religious dogma. 

Would it not be justas well to take the true position in reference to the talents 
of Jonathan Edwards, and instead of calling him ‘a profound metaphysician’— 
which was not in any sense, never having any the slightest Philosophic or 
Metaphysical talent, if Plato, if Kant, if Cudworth, or Coleridge have been Met- 
aphysicians—to state the real fact, that he is an able and dexterous logician and 
a builder up of a system upon Metaphysical axioms-—which he takes for granted 
in the most innocent and unconscious way, and of whose truth he has not the 
slighest capability, natural or acquired, of examining or even perceiving? It is 
quite time that New England should give up her traditional talk of ‘ gigantic 
metaphysical power,’ and be influenced in some little degree by the fact that 
Europe, most strange as it is, has never found out her metaphysical Phoenix. A 
great man, we think, should have credit for the great talents he does possess, not 
for those of which he has not a vestige. 
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to the eye of Omniscience lies plain and manifest, from the be- 
ginning, the course of the actions of any man or nation. Our 
surest guide to such knowledge is merely tentative, mere prob- 
ability, experience of the past applied sagaciously in guessing 
at the future, giving no absolute or demonstrative certainty, 
but only such presumptions as may be contradicted by the facts 
and events of the morrow. Statesmen of the widest sagacity 
and experience have found this out, and have characterized 
such human prophesying as ‘a vain expenditure of intellect.’ 
History also affords multitudes of these vain prophcies, and all 
the experience of our race proves their uncertainty. While 
God in His wisdom, as a personal being, guides and governs the 
world—by a system we cannot comprehend as it is in itself— 
towards ends which our very constitution may, nay does pre- 
vent us from being able to conceive, much less to understand— 
while man is endowed with natural liberty and moral freedom, 
the problem of prophesying and determining scientifically his 
actions ‘a parte ante,’ cannot be solved, is an impossible problem. 

Such, then, is the position of man in this world, such are his 
endowments; gifted with freedom, his own nature a Moral 
Law within him—and all the Institutions of Society impressing 
upon him from without that same Moral Law ; responsible to 
the future Judgment, and endowed with Natural Liberty, he 
stands before his Maker, a problem to himself and to his fel- 
low-men, defying and making null all the calculations of rea- 
son, all the formulas of Science. He can break God’s Laws. 
He can contravene God’s will*. He can go against and outrage 
his own moral nature. He can act against the weightiest mo- 
tives which can appeal to him, and against his own best inter- 
ests. Alas! for human liberty, that so often its fullest proof 





* This word “will,” especially as applied to God, is one in which deceit the 
most subtle lurks and is hidden, It has a two-fold meaning. In the first place, 
it implies purpose, a desire which God has expressed. Thus, ‘‘God wills the salva- 
tion of all men;” ‘he that shall do the will of God is my brother.” Again it 
means decree on the part of God. It is plain that in the first sense we can break, 
oppose, annul the wil] of God; in the second sense, no one can oppose the will 
of God ; that is, His absolute decree, carried out by His Almighty power. Were 
this distinction always attended to, it would avoid a great deal of confusion of 
thought, and no small amount of incorrect reasoning and false doctrine. 
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should be the breach of the moral laws of God, the rejection 
of the weightiest motives that can appeal to us, and the break- 
ing of the most intimate laws of our own being upon the very 
slightest and most trifling occasions and pretexts. But so it 
is; and the very men who deny it, display in themselves full 
proof of this fatal and piteous freedom, and of their own prac- 
tical belief in its existence. No Fatalist or Predestinarian 
ever acted upon any other principles than those of Free-will. 

In extending these doctrines from the domains of Ethical 
science to those of History, we must take for granted that this 
moral freedom, or natural liberty, with all its collateral ad- 
juncts exists, not barely in the individual man, but in all the 
natural corporate bodies of which he is a member; the Family, 
the Nation, and the Church. Man is not governed by external 
or internal mechanical influences of necessitarian law, deduced 
from outward material nature, or from his own being, physical 
or mental—his course is merely modified by them. There is 
no unerring law of Causation without or within him, that pre- 
determines the actions of the man or of the institutions in 
which he exists. 

The Family, the Nation, the Church, as well as the individ- 
ual man, are under Moral Law, are alike Responsible, alike 
measurably free. And of the progress of these, as of that of 
the man, no formula can be constructed by human science, by 
means of the most extended induction, the most subtle logic, 
the most voluminous statistics by which we can prophesy, and 
determine their course in space and time. Probability, founded 
upon the experience of the past, is our sole guide in reference 
to the future of any man, or of any nation, race or family. 
And yet, as we have before said, the next century, the next 
year, or the next day may utterly refute the most sagacious and 
most scientific vaticinations. Such a conclusion may be hu- 
miliating to the pride of human wisdom and the vanity of hu- 
man science. But the two facts which exist in Social and Po- 
litical, as in Ethical science, of the Moral Freedom of man, and 
the Government of the world by a Personal God, Almighty and 
Omniscient, render all mathematical and mechanical systems 
impossible, and baffle all calculations founded upon such theo- 
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ries. It is possible, then, that the man or the nation may, by 
virtue of this natural freedom, oppose the will of God; may, to 
a great degree, render it void or even annul it.* And this, 
which each one who for a moment considers the meaning of the 
words will grant at once in reference to the man, holds true as re- 
gards the institutions in which the man exists. The object and 
end of the Family, for instance, can be defeated; the will and 
purpose of God in bringing its inmates together can be ren- 
dered void by their disobedience to God’s laws, as we see in the 
daily experience of life. Wretchedness, wickedness and misery, 
may be made to flow from that which was constituted and in- 
tended to be a perpetual fountain of felicity and of moral well- 
being. Nations, in like manner, can defeat God’s purposes 
concerning themselves, by doing the evil which brings ruin 
upon them. As it is with the man, so it is with the institu- 
tions in which man exists. There is no purpose which a nation 
is given to fulfil, no object revealed to it as the will of God in 
the clearest way, that it is not capable of abandoning and leavy- 
ing undone. Let the whole existence of a nation be wrapped 
up in a purpose of God our Governor. Let it have come into 
being among the Peoples of the earth for that very purpose. 
Let it have been for it elected from the nations, and chosen for 
that peculiar end. That nation can, by its natural freedom, 
neglect that purpose, nay, abandon it ; and, so faras itself and 
its own interests are concerned, annul in this respect the will 
of God. And then, the will of God is fulfilled in the world of 
events,—but not by it. 

And because this is so as a matter of Historical fact, there- 
fore at once we come to the establishment of two great 
principles of Christian Historical Science—the principle of 
Substitution, and that of Compensation. The principle of 
Substitution is to this effect: the doctrine of Final Causes 
being, as was said in one of our previous Articles, the great 
basis of a Christian Philosophy of History; it is to be seen 
that nations have oftentimes ends in the great drama of 
history, for the fulfillment of which they are brought into 
being by the Almighty, raised up, nourished, sheltered, guided, 








* See Note on p. 204. 
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ends which are subserved by all things internal in the National 
Constitution, all things external that act upon them. Nation- 
al descent and blood and temper, National History, Law, 
Literature, customs and manners, nay the very shape and 
position, geographically, of their land, the products of their 
soil, the flow and direction of their rivers, the brightness or 
gloom of their sky, the flatness or the mountainous nature of 
their country; all these things and ten thousand thousand 
more, are often co-working and adjuvant causes to bring about 
the destiny of a nation, the Final Cause, for which by the will 
of the Eternal it exists in History. And looking at man as 
we have looked at him, each event in the chain of final causes 
is more or less a final cause itself, subservient to the last and 
completest, that in which is gathered and summed up the ulti- 
mate reason for which all things exist, the last Final Cause in 
which alone are solved all the problems of this life, all the 
mysteries of the course of this world’s history. This is called 
in Scripture “ the Consummation of all things.”* 

Now we may take it for granted that some nations may have 
a predominant and peculiar work towards which they have 
been adapted, as above said, and towards which they have 
been trained, which is their final cause. Egypt, and Greece, 
and Rome, and Arabia, Spain, Sweden and France, Russia and 
England rise up at once before us as nations that have had 
each of them a peculiar work to do in the History of the 
world, which we may reasonably conjecture they were intended 
by the will of God to do,—these nations and none else. And 
with our own nation, the feeling that such a position is reserved 
for us in the drama of the world, by the providence of God, 
seems growing and increasing. It matters not whether it be 
the mighty intellect of Daniel Webster that finds “‘ That the 


* Not “End of all things” but “Consummation,” the final summing up 
(cvvrédeca) and completion. The word occurs in Matt. xiii, 39; Hebs. ix, 26. 
This is one of the instances in which the use of the Saxon word instead of the 
Latin hides away an idea that is actually in the text. ‘End of the world” 
simply implies its termination; “‘ovvréAeca,” ‘ consummation,” implies a great 
deal more than mere termination. It implies completion, summing up, move- 
ment towards a final cause, and the having arrived at that point. 
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nation dwells alone, and is not counted among the nations,”* 
or that the vulgar demagogue avails himself of this feeling 
and of the fragments of fatalism that still float around among 
us, and splits the ears of the groundlings with his bawling 
arguments for filibusterism based upon ‘“ manifest destiny.” 
Nor whether the Church of Rome feels the truth of this our 
national conviction, and leaving Russia, the other first-born twin 
of the Giant Races, sends such a mass of her treasure and her in- 
tellect here, as being sure that to subdue our country to Popery 
is to subdue the world, such and so great are her expectations of 
our future position in the world. Whatever application all 
these may make of their conviction, the conviction exists. The 
growing and spreading certainty is everywhere among us that 
Greece and Rome and Arabia, Spain and Sweden, England and 
France and Russia, all the nations of the earth together have 
not had so high a place in the history of the world as we have 
before us, so lofty and grand an influence on the destinies of 
the human race as God has intended this nation to have, if we 
do not ourselves cast it away. An opinion in which we fully 
agree and which we hold distinctly and clearly. 

But nations, as we have said, may fail of the very ends of 
their national being as well as men. In this case history 
teaches us the principle of Substitution. Other nations are 
raised up in their stead, and other men to do the work. They 
are “substituted” for those who rejected and refused the work 


which God had placed upon them. 











* In one of his speeches Webster applies to us that part of the prophecy of 
Balaam concerning Israel, ‘‘ Lo, the people shall dwell alone and not be reckoned 
among the nations,” to illustrate our great privilege that we are separated by the 
wide Atlantic from the politics of Europe. We have no neighbors strong enough 
to attack us and drag us into war. We are therefore naturally at peace. We de- 
velop our growth from our own internal principles and resources, unmodified by 
external pressure, unchecked by the jealousy and hostility of powerful nations. 
Each nation in Europe is but a part of the great European Commonwealth of 
Nations, but like Israel of old ‘‘ We dwell alone, we are not reckoned among the 
nations.” 

+ Look at Hindustan for instance, see how for ages Idolatry has reached 
therein its full blown ripeness of lust, cruelty, falsehood, and subtle professional 
villainy of all kinds, social and political, among a people homogeneous in race, 
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Kindred to this is another principle we may see in history 
by which the very acts that are done against God’s will are in 
their consequences so turned and guided by his Omniscience 
and his Omnipotence, that good is brought out of evil. The 
very purposes which the man or nation had abandoned or 
opposed, are secured by the consequences and results that flow 
naturally from his opposition or his desertion ; this we may call 
the doctrine of Historical Compensation. These two doctrines 
we can see everywhere exemplified in human history. They are 
results of the two concurrent facts we have specified, that man 
has the endowment of natural liberty, and that a personal 
God governs the world. In the course of the present investi- 
gation we shall apply them often. And more than this, our 
readers may consider that these laws are always taken for 
granted by us, always understood in these papers. 





literary and refined in habits, and surely and fixedly settled on the land. And 
then sec how from the dawn of history, other races have been overriding them. 
The Greek, the Persian, the Mongol, the Portuguese, the French, the English, 
and each nation in its turn has been cast out. Each horde of conquerors have 
conquered for themselves, and in no degree subdued or remedied the national 
defects. 

And by the way, how hateful the character of these great English statesmen 
and generals in Hindustan during the last century. Clive and Hastings, and even 
Cornwallis and Wellesley seem to have had towards the national interests, moral, 
religious and political of the native Hindu, the same temper that the best kind 
of Roman proconsuls in the worst days of Rome displayed in their rich Provinces. 
The first two in addition were more rapacious than Verres. They seem to have had 
the systematic business-like cruelty and rapacity of a gang of pirates, who in- 
tend by and by to retire to respectability and country houses, In truth Mo- 
hammed Ghiznee, Acbar and Sultan Baber, Mongols and Mohammedans as they 
were, seem to have had more herfdr of Idolatry, more feeling of its national 
enormity than the Christian English conquerors and rulers of Hindustan. 
Whether, after this last dreadful warning they have received, they will repent 
and permit the Church of England to organize a native Church in Hindustan, 
with Hindu Bishops, Priests and Deacons, a Hindu liturgy and Bible and 
Hindu ecclesiastical seminaries of learning, in other words a native Christian 
Church; or whether that great work neglected and despised and undone, the 
English shall be flung out and another nation substituted for them, we know 
not. But the only way of completely and perfectly Christianizing a nation of 
Heathen from the earliest days, is a National Clergy, with all its adjuncts relig- 
ious and ecclesiastical. 

VOL. XIII.—NO, II. 18* 
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Perhaps there are but few men that have not felt that they 
have had a work to do in this world, and a way to do it in. 
Still fewer that having failed of their endeavor, have not at 
the end of life, their work being left undone, the conviction 
weighing upon their minds—‘‘ Such might have been my 
course, such the result of my life; I have come to its end, I 
have left my work undone, or at the best half done.” We are 
not of those who logically weave all things into the web of an 
iron destiny, who say ‘‘man is doomed to have such aspira- 
tions, doomed to their failure, doomed to believe they might 
have been realized, and doomed to regret that they were not 
realized.” There is no doom but the want of honesty of 
heart, the failure in steadfastness of purpose, no destiny save 
in the absence of that moral courage required of us by our 
nature and our position, no non-realization of the ends of 
our being if we have these, the want of which to the wicked 
and the weak, both of men and nations, are an iron doom, a 
destiny insurmountable. * 

But men may have been mistaken in this idea, nations also 
may have been deceived even in their firmest convictions that 
they have an object in the world’s history to fulfil. This we 
admit, although it is no bad proof of the contrary when every 
man, woman and child, of a given people, are under such a per- 
suasion; when all literature, all law, all custom and habit, 
is imbued with the one conviction, when the thoughtful 
and learned come to the conclusion and the thoughtless masses 
reaffirm it. One universal persuasion embodied in the con- 
sciousness of a whole nation, whether savage or civilized, has 
generally turned out to be a prophecy. 

But still, both men and nations may have been mistaken. 
We take, therefore, a case in which there can be no mistake, 
the case of the Hebrew Nation. We are compelled, however, 
to pause here in our discussion, but shall resume the subject 
in the next No. of the Review. 





* “Nullum abest numen ac sit prudentia, at te 
Fortunam, Deam facimus, Coelo locamur.” 
* All the Gods assist forethought and wisdom, but it is our own follies that 
make a goddess of Fortune and place her in the heavens.” 
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Art. II—ABOUT ‘DR. OLDHAM AT GREYSTONES, 
AND HIS TALK THERE.’ 


Dr. Oldham at Greystones and his Talk there :—New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1860. 12 mo., pp. 342. 


Books, now-a-days, are coming as thickly as meteors, or 
newly-discovered planets, but, after all, they will never be more 
common, if every man should make his own, than human voices 
are, and though all men can speak, we yet find some voices 
that, alone of all, have a might, clearness, or melodious charm, 
or strong, sure influence for us; and, as we have some for our 
own private ear and hearts, so have we, in common with many 
others, some that for the holy rapture that gives life to them, 
or for the sacred wisdom that is wafted forth upon them, or 
for their wondrous, winning kindness, or their wanton fun, or 
for some quality of wide reach, are welcome to many ears at 
once. So will it ever be with books: but, to be chosen from 
the crowd, and to be known, and be remembered, or to be 
known and loved even if soon forgotten, a book must be a 
very beautiful or very good one, more than was required of old, 
when books were few. 

And the true man is not afraid to write his book, and to ask 
men to read it, even if every one almost is writing. He knows 
as surely, that he has that, which, if he can get it to them, 
shall take hold of the minds and hearts of men, as the strong- 
armed workman knows that his axe shall cleave, and his heavy 
hammer shall drive home, if he have but a chance with them. 
The man with the true creative fire or mighty reason urging 
him, takes no account of quality or numbers, ‘Give mea 
place and let me try,’ is all he asks. He knows what he can 
do, and will do, if he may; or, at the least, knows that he can 
do something, and that he will do something that shall be 
worth the doing and worthy to be known, when done. ‘ Quod 
meruit ferat.’ 
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The strong wish to write, is only the strong wish to speak 
to many men at once, and to speak words that shall, perhaps, 
abide; so that—if we dare hope it—they shall be read more 
than once, and so that even more than one eye may read them. 

But, now for our special subject. We (this apparently dig- 
nified dual means only the humble pair of critical eyes that has 
just read Dr. Oldham) take to what are called desultory, or 
skipping-books, with much reluctant winking. It is not rea- 
sonable to expect a man with a mind of his own, unless a very 
lazy one, to go along with every capricious antic of an author, 
as two young goats, lashed together by the necks, are expected 
to accommodate themselves, one to the other. If one of those 
little cloven-footed imps take it into his unreasonable head to 
jump, without warning, down a sudden precipice, his comrade, 
snatching up, by the very roots, the juicy grass that he was 
just aibbling, must instantly, before the other gets his footing, 
straighten his little legs and spring down after, or be throttled. 
We never got so tied to one of these writers that we could not 
slip the noose and let him go, in his own company. We never 
wish good speed to them—but only feel that we have been well 
rid of them. 

Yet if we have a comrade, who, for the very life that is in 
him, must leap a five-baired fence or a broad brook, without 
breaking pleasant or stirring talk, and cannot, for the life of 
him, help it, our blood is as quick as his and our sinews as 
nimble, and we go together. 

The mind, whose outward working we have here, is a strong 
and manly one, and our blood warms, and our breath gets up 
in keeping it company. Where a book has a good deal of the 
author’s individual thought and opinion, (especially where, as 
in this case, the book is altogether made of them,) we like, as 
soon as we may, to form some idea of the character and habits 
of his mind; and from the freedom of this writer when he gets 
under him some of the nobler subjects, as morals and meta- 
physics, and the precision as well as force of his movements in 
handling them, we should fancy him to have a natural sympa- 
thy, and, moreover, a familiar practice with them. When, too, 
appreciative taste comes into exercise, we can easily believe, 
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from the sureness and delicacy with which he uses it, that he 
has trained it diligently among the older authors, of whom the 
classic poet’s advice will ever hold good. 


































‘* Nocturna versate manu, versate diurn?.” 


There is no plot or story needed for this sort of book ; there- 
fore there is none here: but there is some excellent character- 
drawing, though even that is not a chief or pro inent object 
of the author. It is subordinated to his main purpose, which 
is, to vent opinion freely. There is one main person, who is 
seen and heard throughout the book, and who has a capital 
wife, extremely well drawn. 

His Doctor is an animated voice, (of one for the most part 
crying in the wilderness,) and extremely well the voice utters 
itself, and sometimes with exceeding beauty, and sometimes 
with exceeding force and clearness, against perverted religious 
principle, and perverted political principle, and perverted prin- 
ciples of taste. An oddity or conceit, if there be any, now and 
then, may be allowed to escape the fastidious taste quietly; for 
an occasional thing of that sort does not impair the impression 
of the entirely symmetrical and finished thought and wording 
of the best passages ; and an occasional extravagance, if it be 
of the right sort, is like a pleasant little thrust under the ribs. 

Conceits we confess to having no sympathy for. We will 
even confess to not fancying (with exceptions) Lawrence Sterne; 
to not fancying ‘Doctor’ Southey; to not fancying Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, playing at Sterne. By ‘conceit,’ we mean a thing that is 
neither full fancy nor thought nor feeling, but may be an abor- 
tive attempt at either. If there be any such in this book, (and 
we believe that there are some such,) the reader must no: ex- 
pect us to find them for him: they are not of the purpose of 
so good a mind as our author’s, nor of the substance of so good 
a book as this. Oddness, too, or grotesqueness, is always un- 
lovely, not only to a well-bred, but to a healthy taste. 

By an extravagance, however, we mean that breaking of con- 
ventional bounds, now and then, that occasional self-release 
from walking, steadily, the flat earth, which is proper to a frol- 
icking humor, or a strong-winged fancy. Where, even some- 
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thing like a good practical joke, at the expense of dull and digni- 
fied conservators of article and canon rubric, or o‘hcr D. D.s, is 
well and fit y done, and on good and sufficient provocation, we 
like it, and applaud. Not every English beadle is, necessarily, 
a booby, nor every constable a predestinated th'ck-headed, 
thumping clown, nor every doctor of divinity, by the mere na- 
ture of things, an what shall we say ? But, have there 
not been instances, under our own eyes, dear reader, where the 
pomp and circumstance of a parish-officer, or town-officer, (for 
example,) was, by a boy’s very well-timed hit, made a jest and 
by-word, to good purpose ? Have we not counted it prosaic 
justice, sometimes, when we have seen some very obstructive 
<nd outrageous official on duty, drawn out of his dignity, into 
a vain and ridiculous chase after one special boy, that is not to 
be caught more easily than one of many pigs, and coming back 
very much blown an| very bitter ? Suppose, even, that some 
rigid disciplinarian has been, in our sight, brought low, even to 
the soiling of his raiment, just when he really deserved it, or 
soon after, do we, conservators as we are, console or commise- 
rate him? Have we not always in mind, and do we not some- 
times apply the gloss, that, (except in French,) ‘right’ is not a 
synonym with ‘law ?’ 

If law and dignity were going to perish out of the land, the 
first or second time that short and simple justice was adminis- 
tered to one who accidentally wore office or authority at the 
time, we should be sorry: but the truth is, that loyalty and 
reverence (in England and Massachusetts, and the like places, 
where they still exist) will survive a little pushing and pulling, 
and even tripping up of heels, done when it was deserved, to 
men who were wearing uniform, or badge of office. It is com- 
fortable to feel assured (for they cannot be spared) that Doc- 
tors of the Divine law and maintainers of sound doctrine shall 
never cease out of the land, even though a well-urged foot may 
now and then suddenly push their tripods away from under 
them, just when they are largest and will come down most 
heavily. 

That our Author sometimes treats the over-zealous and offi- 
cious conservators of morality and orthodoxy as they sometimes 
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need to be treated, we will not deny for him. It is not every 
one that dares to do this; it is not every one that will be at the 
trouble to do it; it is not every one that can doit. Our Au- 
thor can and does. He is orthodox, conscientious and reveren- 
tial, and therefore he does it discreetly, advisedly, and as so- 
berly as the circumstances will admit. Doctrines and morals 
are so swathed and swaddled by their dogmatical and pragmat- 
ical old nurses, that every one of them would be made mum- 
mies of, if there were not a rough uncle or friend of the family 
to tickle and toss them pretty often. 

There is, in this book, much protest against mistakes and 
misleadings : but this is not all, nor the best part of it. There 
is moreover good, manly thinking, which is not common in our 
country, whether in sermons, or under other forms and condi- 
tions, although the assertion of an acquaintance with most sub- 
jects in general is. It is, of course, evident that pronouncing of 
judgments, and (to a less extent) expressing of opinions, are 
favorite habits of Americans. Such things are only dentium- 
tenus or lingua-tenus; they only come from the inside of the 
mouth, and are vented with the same disgusting and reckless 
looseness with which the other contents of the American mouth 
are exposed. When we meet, therefore, gentle and refined, and 
well-trained thoughts, and well-formed and well-defined opin- 
ions, as well as hearty, manly speech, we grapple to the man. 
There are fastidious and withdrawing persons, who, in presence 
of the vulgar, opinion-giving mob, would refuse to speak or 
open mouth: the brawling conceit and impertinence dishearten 
them. Yet the first personal pronoun at the head of an 
opinion is not to be disused by men capable of hav ng 
good opinions, because the herd of men is vocal with ‘I-myself- 
I,’ any more than poets shall be afraid to allow the forging of 
their glorious thought to ring in rhyme, merely because there 
are so many people who can imitate the tinkle of end-words, 
and chew up the extremities of most prosy lines into what will 
jingle, and can then propose to us what they have made for 
most melodious verse. 

No; poetry will come forth and be heard, in spite of assidu- 
ous rhymesters, and so shall good thought come and be welcome, 
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notwithstanding the multitude of impudent and shallow pre- 
tenders. In this book there is a great deal of good thought. 
There are plenty of passages to be quoted: too many to be 
crowded into this Article; and of such as we have marked in 
reading, some of the very best must be left standing where 
they stand, in the pages of “ Dr. Oldham.” 

In speaking of Art, he says, excellently, 


“ As to that Beautiful in itself, which is embodied in the finite maker’s forms, 
what is it? * * * What can it be, but the reflection, more or less faint, but always 
faint, of the Infinite in the finite? What is all Art butan attempt at the impossi- 
ble ? No sum of finites can equal the infinite. The Almighty artist himself needs 
eternity and immensity to disclose the riches of His mind and thought, When 
will the disclosure be complete? When will the Infinite pass fully out into the 
finite? Eternally unfolding, but eternally undisclosed, is the infinite substance 
and source of Truth, Beauty and Goodness.”—Doctor Oldham, &c., p. 103. 


For an expression of appreciative taste, take the following, 
incidental to that passage in ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,” in 
which the stars are spoken of as “‘quiring to the young-eyed 
cherubim :” 


** What exquisite grace, what simple idiomatic perfection of language, in that 
passage of Shakspeare’s! What a picture it presents to the mind’s eye; and 
what a proof of the superiority of word pictures over form and color pictures, 
or rather, I ought to say, of the wider reach and greater variety of the power of 
words for the expression of the conceptions which the poetic imagination gives 
form to: yet the secret of their power in the use of them is ever in using them 
as Shakspeare does—not as something fine in themselves, but merely as instru- 
ments of expression, and the simpler the better, so they be fitly chosen,—and 
who chooses them like Shakspeare? Words! Wonderful things are words— 
half spirit, half sense, so flexible,so various in their power! The poet can body 
forth to the fancy or to the imaginative faculty in words almost every thing the 
sculptor or the painter can in form and color, and a great deal that form and 
color cannot embody. What painter could give adequate form to the picture 
that Shakspeare in these words puts before the mind's eye.”—Jb. pp. 110, 111. 


Of the Infinite Artist he says, very beautifully—even ad- 
mirably— 


“His creative work is indeed the reflection of Himself—revealing in countless 
myriads of finite forms His mind and heart—the highest product of His crea- 
tive love being spiritual free creatures, the image of Himself, capable in their 
measure of conceiving in thought and of realizing in free will the ideas of Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness, of which He is the infinite substance and cause—a king- 
dom of which He is the Father and Lord, in which He dwells and over which 
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He presides, that indwelling and providence being also a part of His artistic 
work. The universe is God’s grand Drama, of which He is at once Poet and 
Manager ;—Infinitude the theatre; Eternity the time of action; the Conflict of 
Good and Evil the secret of the plot and progress of the play; the Triumph of 
Good the final end:—a Drama eternally unfolding in His eye—the stage, the 
scenery, the situations all arranged, and the actors called forth in their turn and 
time by Him. The kingdom of Nature—all its creatures and powers are the 
unconscious and passive instruments of His will; butin the kingdom of Spirits, 
His creatures have the high function and sacred obligation of freely concurring 
with His design, and working for Him and with Him for the accomplishment of 
the final end. You and I and all spiritual creatures have our several parts, and 
to act well the part allotted to us, with a free and willing mind, is at once our 
dignity and our end, our goodness and our blessedness; and so only can we be- 
come participant of the Eternal Life of the Living God.”—Jb., pp. 131, 132. 


He puts, in a good useful way, the distinction between inno- 
cence and virtue, on p. 139, (though we hope that our friend, 
Doctor Oldham, does not encourage young daughters, in real 
life, in talking as the young lady talks in this part of his text.) 

What he says of the seraphic knife-grinder, is very good : 


“‘ Bethink you too with what joyous alacrity the cherubim would grind knives 
along the streets of our town, if set to do it by their Lord and ours; and how 
well they would grind them too! And nota single seraph, winged by on swift 
pinions upon some embassy of highest import to the realm-ruling angel, would 
have a thought of scorn for the faithful knife-grinder’s, or the cheerful street- 
sweeper’s place and work.—Jb., pp. 146, 147. 


That is a nice little touch about the felicity and good fortune 
of the men who honestly always go along with the world, (on 
pp. 152, 153.) 

Very good stuff is that (not new but) hearty and wholesome 
saying over what ought to be said till there are no tongues to 
say, about quiet, respectable piety, (on pp. 172, 173.) 

About the election of Judges and Universal Suffrage, the 
distinctions taken, the points made, the reasons given, (from 
p. 176 to p. 208,) are all admirable, and we should like to quote 
a large part, to show the sharpness and clearness of our Au- 
thor’s thought, but must send the reader to the book. 

Of ‘A gentleman,’ there is much discriminating and delicate 
appreciation and beautiful thought. Let it be always borne in 
mind that, not less in our vulgarizing society than elsewhere, 
good gentle blood of some generations is generally necessary to 
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the gentleman: that an improved stock begets an improved 
stock : then let it be remembered that there are exceptions on 
both sides of this; and then let whoever will undertake to in- 
crease, by teaching, the numbers of American gentlemen. 

Now, as there are some readers of this Review, as of other 
Reviews, that will incline to think us ‘nothing, if not critical,’ 
we must find some faults ; but, if we do, we must go gingerly 
about it, knowing that there are some very homely, and 
even stupid tastes, which, as they cannot be made nice and 
delicate, so they ought not to be turned against the harmless 
things for which they hanker, and that satisfy them. An ex- 
cellent man once gave his opinion that the Hymns in our Col- 
lection were not of equal merit, and at the same time confessed, 
that being fond of poetry, he was a little exacting. ‘“‘ Yes,” 
answered the person to whom he was speaking, ‘“‘there’s that 
thing beginning ‘How firm a foundation,’ &c., with two lines 
somewhere in it, 


‘ That soul, though all Hell should endeavor to take,’ (or ‘shake,’) 
‘ He’ll never,—no, never !—no, never! forsake,’— 


‘“ Yes,” said the excellent man and exacting critic, at this point, 

“that’s grand!” Ought not an appreciation of that kind to 
be handled tenderly P—Not long after, the excellent man’s in- 
terlocutor began to tell this story to a lecturer on ‘Poets and 
Poetry,’ and as he repeated the two lines above quoted, was 
cut off from the expression of an opinion by the enthusiastic 
suffrage, “Isn’t that glorious ?” 

If our Author (particularly in the earlier part of his book) 
condescends to common and almost trite subjects and expres- 
sions, may we not suppose it to be froma reverent desire to 
accommodate himself to some classes of minds, that he wishes 
to carry along with him ? 

He has sometimes, (very seldom,) in writing fast, allowed 
himself in a construction of sentence which, though it has been 
growing common, is extremely vicious: as for example, where 
we happen to have the book open, on p. 307, ‘Look at Fal- 
staff—the perfect incarnation of a base soul—not the least 
sense of honor.’ That is not quite an English sentence; as on 
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the next page, 308, this is not one: ‘And so lost to shame 
that he faces the Prince with his lie, though he knew the Prince 
believed him not.’ Our Author does this thing accidentally; 
for he knows and makes good use of our noble mother tongue. 

Beginning independent sentences with the conjunction ‘ And,’ 
though the little word have a capital A, is not good prosody or 
syntax; nor is it good grammar, though common, to build up 
sentences without verbs. Yet this is American, scarcely cari- 
catured. ‘He prances. Upon the green-sward. A _ horse. 
Four-legged. Mane, flying! Tail, on the wind!’ Our Au- 
thor writes good English, as we say, again, in taking leave 
of him. Above all, and beside all individual excellencies, the 
general and predominant influence of this book is excellent : 
its readers are likely to be made not only more kindly by the 
reading, but larger-minded, and (better yet) of larger heart. 

Here, then, as at the outset, we congratulate good readers 
upon the pleasure and profit that they will find in “ Doctor Old- 
ham at Greystones,” and hope that we shall all, ere long, hear 
from him again. 

The book is printed almost as handsomely as it deserves, 
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Arr. III—THE CHURCH AND THE DENOMINATIONS. 


1. The History of the Variations of the Protestant Churches. 
By James Benen Bossvet, Bishop of Meaux, &c. In two 
Vols. New York: John Doyle. 1842. 

2. The Causes and the Cure of Puseyism, or the Elementary 
Principles of Roman Error detected in the Liturgy, Offices, 
Homilies and Usages of the Episcopal Churches in England 
and America; with a Proposed Remedy. By Ina WaRREN. 
Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1847. 

3. Address on Ministerial Union. By T. H. Stockton, 
Pastor of the Church of the New Testament. Philadelphia. 
1859. 


Txe Church is very small. Compared with the thousands of 
Christian men and women of various names in the land, her 
two hundred thousand communicants are but a handful. That 
truth is forced upon the attention of both her clergy and her 
laity, at times, in ways that are not at all pleasant, in ways too 
sometimes not at all flattering to their own consciences. And 
there is something imposing in mere numbers. We may as well 
confess it,—millions roll up grandly! A man can be very 
bold with millions on his side. And yet men have been bold 
with millions on the other side, “‘the number of the names 
together” on theirs being “‘about an hundred and twenty.” 
Numbers are no test of either truth or might with a man who 
knows whence comes that quotation. The claims of the 
Church are not to be settled by the census now, more than in 
the days of Tiberius and Nero. 

Nevertheless the condition of the Church as to numbers has 
its influence upon many good people within her. It has its 
influence upon those without her, as naturally we might expect. 
But there ig no doubt that many a man who would have great 
faith in the Church, and very high notions of her claims and 
character if she counted her members by the million, has but 
very weak faith and very low notions since she only counts 
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them by the thousands. That so small a body should put forth 
such high claims, should bear itself so decidedly and confi- 
dently, to say the least, among the masses of earnest Christian 
men and women in the land, whose earnestness and christianity 
it certainly does not pretend to doubt, seems to many without 
the body a great presumption ; and to many within the body, 
whose views are perhaps not very clear, and whose faith in the 
body is not very strong or well founded, a thing to be depreca- 
ted, and if possible explained away. These good people are 
undoubtedly very amiable, and their intentions are very good, 
but still the distinctness of the Church’s claims is not in the 
least weakened by their efforts. The vast body of Christians 
without, seeing daily the fact, that the Church recognizes the 
ministerial Commission of no denomination, but counts the 
most distinguished D.D. among them a layman, in laying 
Apostolic hands upon him before she will admit him to her 
lowest Order, seeing this so very often in these days, they can- 
not be well argued out of their eyes; and the great mass of 
those within, have their Prayer Books in their hands, and can 
read the Preface to the Ordinal and understand it. Therefore 
the charge of “sectarianism,” so easily made, will still pass 
among our Christian brethren of other names instead of argu- 
ment, and will still save the trouble of examination and 
thought, and the same charge will still make many of our own 
number very nervous, and set them to hunting up forgotten 
letters and pamphlets, to remove the charge by showing that 
divines of the English Church wrote to divines on the Conti- 
nent sympathizing with them in their struggles against Popery ; 
and that some of our own Fathers, in their early days, formed 
plans for the temporary government of the Church till it 
could get Bishops !—a line of argument which unfortunately 
proves nothing, and has the peculiar merit of having nothing 
to do with the question ! 

As this charge of “ sectarianism” is so often made, however, 
and as it is often, say what we will, honestly made by many 
against the Church in their ignorance of her nature and the 
nature of “sectarianism,” it should be met by her clergy and 
her defenders in a way which may shortly and conclusively 
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satisfy all honest men. That way is not surely by assuming 
that the torn and sundered state of Christianity which is about 
us now is the right state, and that we as Churchmen admit it 
to be right. The land is sick of it, and it will be hardly a 
satisfactory defence of the Church to show that she allows the 
right of everybody else to keep up divisions and only asks to 
be allowed the same right in turn, To remove the charge, we 
must show what the Church is, and what “‘Sectarianism” is, 
and to do that, we must, for the sake of those-without and 
those within, go back to foundation-principles long forgotten 
or ignored, For the sake of those without and those within, 
we must patiently, and in love, go over and over again the ex- 
amination of the grounds on which the Church stands. And 
that examination must often consist in a statement of the very 
plainest facts of our religion itself. 

God made a Covenant with Adam. He made a Covenant 
with Noah. He made a Covenant with Abraham. He made 
anew that Covenant with Abraham’s seed, by the hand of Moses. 
These Covenants are all spread open in the Old Testament. God 
deals with men there always in Covenant. The terms of these 
Covenants are on both parts distinct. The mutual pledges 
and conditions are very plain ; they always, also, have visible 
signs and seals. God is dealing with men, not with angels or 
spirits, but with embodied, seeing, hearing, handling men ; 
therefore, the Covenants are signed and sealed. God does not 
mistake the creatures of his own making. For embodied souls 
He has an embodied religion, The inward and spiritual 
clothes itself in the outward and visible. 

Christ came—the Son to reveal the Father. The universal 
rule of the Old holds also for the New. True of the temporal, 
it is also true of the eternal—God is a Covenant-God. As He 
had dealt with men from the beginning, He deals with them 
still, and all the blessings brought to man in the last days by 
the Son are offered in Covenant; the salvation purchased by 
the birth, and life, and death, and resurrection and ascension, 
is given to men in Covenant. The New and eternal Covenant 
superseding, fulfilling, annulling all the Old, the perfect end, of 
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which they were but the hints, the feeble types, is now revealed 
and offered forevermore by the Eternal Son its Mediator. 

The Covenant of Sonship, is it less distinct than the Cove- 
nant of Servitude? Is the Covenant of adoption any less a 
Covenant than the Covenant of works? Is there anything 
wanting to make the contract a real contract, the agreement a 
real agreement? Are not God’s promises clear; are not men’s 
duties clear? Is not the eternal Covenant a true thing, and 
no metaphor at all? Are not the mutual pledges clearly 
declared, and does not the contract distinctly bind the Son 
adopted in Christ, and the Father who adopts him? It is no 
metaphor; the New and better Covenant is a clear reality. 
The Lord Jesus died to make it so. A man can bind himself 
through the awful worthiness of that blood to God; can bind, 
the thought makes a man hold his breath, can bind God to 
him! 

And how else can he hope? The great deeps sink below, 
the great heights are piled above, the unmeasured infinites 
swim away on all sides around him. He is blinded, stunned, 
beaten back, turn where he will. The trembling atom of an 
hour, he lives his little space, and does his little works, better 
or worse, lost from all but omnipotent sight in the vast heart 
of the encircling suns. The great systems roll, the pendulums 
of eternity they sweep through the trackless spaces, ticking 
ages as they go; the roar of the great flaming wheels of God’s 
creation swells and deepens to His Central Throne, and I, and 
even this poor world and all it holds, are motes in the sea, of 
being that heaves its billows on beyond the farthest stars, 
Standing here with all the fears and hopes that battle in a 
human heart, where can I look for confidence? Through all 
the piled eternities that wrap me round, and swallow me from 
sight and hearing, where shall be my trust? Iam bound to 
God! God is bound to me! there is the only rock of assurance. 
The Covenant is real, the contract is signed, sealed; I hold 
the Almighty God, Who guides all these worlds by His pledged 
word, by His awful Oath of Truth that cannot fail. Through 
all the infinites the great Hand reaches down and grasps mine 
in the Covenant. I can feel the grasp, daily, nightly. The 
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“earnest” is given, the indwelling of the Spirit, and I am 
bound in living bands, mote of an hour, atom of a day, bound 
to the everlasting God! I shall live when all these suns are 
dead ; I shall stand when all this space they lighten is rolled 
together as a scroll ; for the God “who keepeth Covenant and 
promise,” is pledged by his own changeless word to me! 

Even so. The salvation purchased by the Saviour, all the 
benefits in body, soul and spirit, bought by His merits, are 
offered and conferred by express agreement. The terms are 
distinct on the part of man, the promises distinct on the part 
of God. Like all the Covenants past, it has, too, its Visible 
Signs and Seals. It is offered in the name of Christ, Whose 
blood purchases all human souls for Himself, to all men for- 
ever. By the terms of this Covenant, they become through the 
Eternal Son, the adopted sons of the Eternal Father. 

This Covenant the Church administers. The Church was 
established for that express purpose, to offer this Covenant, to 
make known its terms, to enroll men under it, to administer it 
to the end. It is the House and Family of God, the corporate 
body whose members are under pledges to their Father, their 
Redeemer, their Sanctifier. 

The Church does not make the terms on either side. It is 
no part of her duty, it is not in her power or right to decide 
the mutual obligations; the one sole Mediator did that, once 
for all. He promised in the name of God, He determined the 
conditions on which those blessed promises could be forever 
realized by man. And having marked distinct the terms of 
this eternal world-wide New Covenant, He committed it to 
the hands of authorized men to offer it to men so marked and 
so decided while the world lasts. The office of the Church is 
clear. Pardon, Justification, Eternal Life she is to offer in the 
name of Christ, on certain conditions, by Christ Himself 
established. The conditions are not hers, she is not acting for 
herself. She acts in her administration in the name and by 
the authority of another, and can go no word beyond the plain 
terms in her hands. Faithfully must she demand those, and, 
when complied with, in God’s name, she must affix His own 
appointed seals. 
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We have said the terms were clear. They stand broadly 
written on the Record. About them there can be no confusion. 
The Pentecostal Church administered the Covenant the Church 
administers to-day—the changeless everlasting Covenant. A 
term invented since is no part of Christ’s Gospel. A test es- 
tablished later, is a human and presumptuous test. The con- 
ditions on which God through Christ took home an alien and 
a prodigal on His own pledge of Fatherhood when St. Peter 
preached in Jerusalem, are the conditions on which men are 
saved to this hour,—the only and the sole conditions to whose 
fulfillment one promise of our God stands annexed. These 
conditions are Repentance, Faith in the Lord Jesus, and 
Obedience to the Law of love. The Apostolic Church set 
forth clearly those terms,—we have them again and again re- 
corded,—and, on a profession of Repentance and Faith, enrolled 
men everywhere in the ranks of the redeemed, and in the 
name of God affixed visibly before men’s eyes the seals of 
His own appointment, confirming His unfailing promise. There 
is no confusion, no doubt, not a moment’s hesitancy. ‘‘ What 
shall I do to be saved ?” is answered boldly and distinctly in 
the moment of its utterance ; ‘‘ God will save you by the blood 
of Jesus on such terms. Here are the terms: Repentance, 
Faith, Obedience,—Arise and be baptized !” 

All this seems clear enough, and yet just here begins all our 
confusion. Has any part of the Church, has the whole Church, 
has any number of men, have all men together, power or right 
to take from, or add to, or modify, the clear terms of God’s 
Covenant? Understanding the nature of that Covenant, can 
any man hesitate on the answer? Demand one solitary condi- 
tion more than Christ has expressly established, and it is your 
Covenant, not His. Demand one less, and it is yours, not His. 
Modify the Covenant terms in any way, and it is a human 
Covenant thenceforth. There is no power on earth to change 
the Testament left by the Divine Testator. The Church does 
not possess it, in all her Orders and Councils combined. 
She has received it to keep perfect to the last letter, and it 
is hers only to administer it to the very letter as it was given. 
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On that ground clearly the Church of England took her 
position at the Reformation. However it may have been with 
others, with her the ground of protest was, that the Pope of 
Rome had tampered with the terms of the Christian Covenant. 
She took her stand on facts. She rejected errors as simply addi- 
tions to the original Faith. She appealed, not to private 
opinion on the Scripture, but to the simple Record of the facts 
in the case. She distinctly declared that she would, as an 
independent National Church, administer the Covenant of 
Christ on the original Apostolic terms, and would have nothing 
to do with a test made later. And, to-day, she occupies the 
same ground as a Protesting Church, the clear ground that as 
a matter of fact, the Pope of Rome and his servants do not 
administer the Covenant as committed to the Church; that he 
has, of his own mere will, at various times added conditions 
which are all merely human and presumptuous; many -which 
are degrading to the human conscience, and impious towards 
God; conditions, which it is the duty of every Church to 
spurn for their arrogance, and witness against with all her 
voices, for their utter falsity and impiety; conditions, which 
made by all Popes, that have ever lived, in Council, every 
Christian man should, before his own conscience, and his God, 
to the last gasp, refuse as a denial of the One Mediator, as 
false to the One Only Head of the Church, his risen Master 
and Lord! Our American Church is certainly no whit behind 
her venerated Mother in the clearness and emphasis of her 
Protest. 

But it is a peculiarity of action on defined principle, that in 
the change of circumstances, it may seem to change its rela- 
tions. It is of course the circumstances that change, but 
shallow-thoughted people are very apt to think the principle is 
changed. My principles, to-day, may lead me to commend a 
man and take sides with him; to morrow he has been led into 
a new course, and I, acting on the same principle, am opposed 
to him. Shallow men may think I have changed. The man 
who looks below the surface, sees that the other has changed 
and I stand where I did. It has been so with the Church, in 
taking three hundred years her stand on this principle. To 
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Churches reforming with her, she was a fellow worker. To the 
same Churches afterward, altering, or adding to, or taking 
from the Faith, she, standing on principle, was as diametrically 
opposed as to Rome, and for just the same reason. Her prin- 
ciple is as strong against self-will among Protestants, as against 
self-will in the Pope. She denies the right of a Protestant 
“ Assembly” to make new tests of Christianity, as emphati- 
cally as the right of Romish ‘‘Councils.” She denies, just as 
decidedly, the right to make “ Belief in Final Perseverance” a 
test, as she does the right to make belief in “Purgatory” a 
test ; just as firmly does she refuse to admit the belief in ‘sen- 
sible conversion,” as the belief in the ‘Immaculate Concep- 
tion;” and, though so many have forgotten it, on just the 
same grounds. She is Protestant against each, because each is 
an addition to the authorized terms; each is imposed by mere 
human self-will. One Pope imposes the demand in one case, a 
hundred Popes do in the other, but the pure popery is the 
same in both; the spirit that attempts to offer and seal God’s 
salvation, not on the terms of God, but on conditions by itself 
set up, because it thinks they ought to be; which dares to 
make its dogmatic or speculative decisions the measure of God’s 
mercy or the touchstone of man’s truth. Against Rome her 
ground taken at the Reformation is very clear. It was not 
taken then as against many forms of Protestant self-will, simply 
because they did not exist. But taken against one form of 
change, it was virtually taken against all; and the Church 
distinctly declares that the terms of the Covenant as required 
by the Apostles, are the sole terms, till the last candidate kneels 
at the Font, till the last head bows at the Altar! 

And, as a fact, does not the Church administer the Christian 
Covenant on those ancient terms? Does she not require for 
admission to her fold, Repentance and Faith—Faith as ex- 
pressed in the Apostolic Formulas, the Creeds of fact, as old 
as Christianity, and in nothing else ? Creeds, which all pro- 
fess to admit, as well as she, who can at all challenge the Chris- 
tian name? Has she, in the slightest, changed the terms as 
the Church received them ? Has she added anything ? Has 
she taken anything away? Is there any pretence that she 
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has? Coming to her doors to-day, will not a man be admit- 
ted on the express conditions on which, according to the Rec- 
ord, St. Peter and St. Paul would have admitted him ? Our 
Christian brethren speak of our “distinctive principles,” as 
though we had, like others, made certain superfluous demands, 
on which we separate from them, as they do from each other; 
do we demand faith in the ‘Apostolic succession,” before a 
man can be received ? Do we, in administering the seals of 
the Covenant, make the belief in the “‘three Orders,” and in 
the use of a Liturgy, a test to try him? Our requirements 
are honestly written and printed, and in the hands of all men— 
Prayer-books are very cheap—and are they any less or more 
than the requirements written in “The Acts of the Apostles ?” 
And, as a fact, will any other body in the land admit a man to 
Covenant on those sole requirements ? There are bodies call- 
ing themselves ‘‘Churches,” in scores, who will not admit me to 
their communion on the very terms on which the Apostles of 
Our Lord would have admitted me to theirs! I must comply 
with this requirement. I must be able clearly to pronounce 
this shibboleth. I must be able to satisfy this test. Whether 
these are right or wrong, true or false, is not the question. 
They are tests of man’s making; pet notions, which men in 
self-will have determined to try me by; because, though the 
Apostles did not require them, yet they think they ought to 
have done it—would do it, if they were now under a “ devel- 
oped” Christianity. I must submit or be turned away. One 
body will make me accept the ‘ Westminster Confession.” 
Another requires me to profess my faith in the “‘ Immaculate 
Conception.” One makes me declare “I believe in” my own 
‘assurance of salvation;” another, will have nothing to do with 
me unless I aver it as my faith, that ‘baptizo’ means dip! One, 
wants to have my views on “slavery;” another, my opinions 
on a “ Prohibitory Liquor Law.” One, insists on my “sensible 
conversion;” another, on my confession of the “‘infallibility” 
of poor Pio Nono! I come to these bodies. I profess my 
sincere repentance, and desire to lead a new life. I confess my 
Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ in the Baptismal Formula of 
the Oldest Church. I am bidden to depart! St. Paul would 
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have admitted me. St. Peter would have sealed me with the 
seal of the Covenant. I am turned away by the Protestant 
Preacher, for he has made new terms, in “Synod,” and “ As- 
sembly,” and ‘‘Conference;” and I am turned away by the Pa- 
pist Priest, for his master, over in Italy, has taken it upon him 
to amend the Covenant made by Christ, and opens the Church’s 
gates and, as he declares, the gates of Heaven, not to Christ’s 
freemen, but to his own slaves. As regards these various bod- 
ies, that is just the fact. They are separate from us, not be- 
cause they hold the Church has changed any term of the Cov- 
enant, but because she will not add other terms, which they 
have taken upon themselves to make. And that, before the 
Protestant Denominations, and before the Romish Apostacy, 
is her clear position; that she denies the power to add any 
term to the express terms of the Apostles. She does not, that 
is to say, stand on one ground against Rome, and on another 
against Protestant error. She stands on the same ground tow- 
ards both. She is a Protestant against bothequally. The ad- 
ditions of Rome are blasphemous in many cases, superstitious 
in others, degrading to Christian freedom and subversive of the 
Christian Faith in all; and the “Distinctive Principles” of 
some Protestant bodies may be harmless enough; may be even 
right and proper, as opinions; but the clear ground of vantage 
for the Church in this land is, that she is a living protest against 
them, first of all, because they are human, as terms of the 
Christian Covenant. 

Now it would seem that this position taken by the Church, 
when she cleared herself of all novelties at the Reformation, 
might be plain enough for all her members, at least. But the 
influence of relative numbers is upon them, and they are fright- 
ened by the easy cries of “sectarianism,” “bigotry,” ‘arro- 
gance,” ‘‘unchurching,” etc., coming from good Christian men, 
whom they with good reason honor for zeal and good works, 
but who are misled in the mazes of our endless divisions. They 
therefore attempt to convince these excellent people that they 
are mistaken, sometimes by meeting the Clergy of other bodies 
on platforms, sometimes by joining them in “Union Prayer 
Meetings,” sometimes by declaiming, like one of themselves, 
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very earnestly against the “‘illiberality” of their brethren. The 
position of the Church is quite as much mistaken by them as 
by those good people without. Whom does she “ unchurch ?” 
What single human test has she made ? Before the conscience 
of any Christian man in the land, where is the change she has 
made in the matter or the form of administering God’s Cove- 
nant ?—Bodies about her have. They have founded their ex- 
istence on this new term, or that. They take their names, 
often, from their own invention of this kind. New bodies are 
doing the same thing yearly. The Church stands where she 
stood three hundred years ago; where she stood at the begin- 
ning. They unchurch her, and then exclaim against her “ big- 
otry,” because she will not acknowledge their right. Why, 
one body would not admit her greyest Bishop to lay-member- 
ship, without “dipping” him; and yet we hear about “un- 
churching !” Another would not admit the oldest communi- 
cant at her altars, without examining him on his faith in “Fi- 
nal Perseverance,” and yet we hear complaints of ‘intolerance !” 
Another would demand of the very Simeons and Annas in her 
temples, before calling them Christians, that they should sat- 
isfy a “‘ bench of Elders” of their right to the name, by passing 
their ten year old tests on matters of entire “Christian lib- 
erty!” And yet the Church is to blame for all this! And 
weak brethren think they must excuse her! She denies her 
own right to establish new tests, yet she is very “‘illiberal” not 
to admit theirs! She has stood protesting, for three hundred 
years, against the right of the Church of Rome to tamper with 
the Apostolic requirements, a Church historically as old as 
Christianity, and she is very “intolerant” not to admit the 
right of some sect to do the same; some sect, perhaps histor- 
ically as old as her youngest Deacon! and the way to defend 
her from the charge is, to show that she stultifies herself, and 
admits it perfectly proper for any set of men, yesterday organ- 
ized, to do what she herself would on no consideration dare 
to do; the doing which she holds would forfeit her A postolicity ! 

Of course, the answer is, that these peculiarities of the va- 
rious Denominations are only matters of secondary import- 
ance. From all the bodies, at times, comes the same declaration. 
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‘The divisions among Christians are only on matters of prefer- 
ence, on matters not at all essential.” But what has this to do 
with the position of the Church in reference to these bodies ? 
That is the very assertion we make. These differences are un- 
important, they are utterly outside the essence of the Faith. 
And there is the ‘‘sectarianism” at once. If they were not 
indifferent, if they were claimed to be of the first importance, 
if they were asserted to be de fide, as the originators of every 
sect virtually have declared them, there were some defence. 
But whenever the members of the various Evangelical Denom- 
inations are pressed with their divisions, with a sense of the 
evil, and bitterness, and curse, of a dissevered Christianity, 
that is their ready answer.—“ After all, the matters of differ- 
ence are unimportant—it is a mere affair of preference’—and 
so blind are they to the very nature of sectarianism, that they 
think that answer sufficient !—‘‘It is all right to rend Christ- 
ianity, to make it a burning shame and disgrace before a scoff- 
ing world; to make mock of Christ’s own words, of Christ’s 
own prayers, if we only do it for matters indifferent; if we only 
do it from preference for trifles!” Is that not the answer 
given again and again by good Christian people? declared 
from pulpits ? printed in religious newspapers ? declaimed 
with wonderful show of liberality in “‘ Union Meetings,” when- 
ever the evils of division are brought home to men’s con- 
sciences ?—*‘ Divide if you will, split into this sect, and the 
other, only never dare to assert you do it on principle, and 
from conscience; be very careful you assert you do it only on 
trifles, and from mere whim.” Is not the charge of sectari- 
anism, made against the Church, founded on the plain fact 
that she does claim to stand on principle? If she will only 
admit that she is a separate organization merely on matters in- 
different, wpuld not the sting be taken from the charge at 
once? Many within her certainly seem to think so. 

The Church, however, is in no danger of annihilation from 
the charge. She has borne it for a long time now, and seems 
to have thriven under it remarkably. She can very well afford 
to wait. None of her sons need be too nervously anxious to 
defend her from the charge; certainly not in a way which she 
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utterly repudiates; certainly not by declaring she believes her- 
self only a respectable sect, like the rest. The great body of 
Churchmen in this country would certainly protest against the 
notion, that they are so because they have a weakness—an ami- 
able weakness, for surplices, bands, written prayers and Bish- 
ops. They will certainly have small opinion of a line of de- 
fense which makes them sectarians, and confesses them so in 
the very attempt to defend them. They are not Churchmen 
on preference, on matters of taste, on the “fancy” notion 
at all. They are Churchmen, because before God they must be 
Churchmen or liars to their own consciences. They accept their 
position consciously, the position of the Church, and never 
count the numbers that may be wrong, satisfied they them- 
selves are right. 

The conscience of Christians on this matter of division is 
utterly stultified. That is just the fact. That conscience 
must be enlightened. The curse of a divided Christianity, a 
divided Protestantism in this land is crowding home to the hearts 
of earnest, thoughtful men everywhere.—Witness the Article 
entitled ‘‘The Lord’s Business,” in a late popular collection of 
Essays, which will be read from Maine to Texas. But these 
men are immersed in a sectism that chokes and blinds them. 
They see the evil, but see not whence it comes, nor how it is to be 
mended. They fly to temporary expedients. They babble 
about the ‘trifling differences,” the “‘real essential oneness,” 
and all the rest of it; and somehow seem to think, if you can 
only show that Christians split on nothing, you have cleared 
them of the charge of schism. When therefore a body con- 
fesses, for instance, that it only makes the “lining” of a hymn 
by couplets, or by the single verse, a test, as the ‘‘ Wesleyans” 
of England are doing at present, it must surely be no longer 
sectarian! The truth is, these people feel the crushing evil; 
they see the endless hair-splittings that originate new “‘Church- 
es;” they see how each makes its self-willed tests, and yet they 
see how utterly indifferent, senseless and stupid often, these 
tests, that make a new Church, are; and they cry out against 
all this ; they cry for help in this sore evil; they try to plan 
remedies, but in vain, for they all admit the principle, that 
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men according to their will can make a “‘ Covenant’”—terms of 
Church membership at their pleasure—and call that human 
bargain, the Covenant of Gop. We, as Churchmen, see that, 
admitting that, you have yielded all; sectarianism is at once 
divine. We see, that that must be denied, plainly, flatly, ut- 
terly denied, before any road is opened to the light. 

We see that, too, from our position as Churchmen. The 
Church gives us that knowledge almost unconsciously from the 
fact of her own standing. But we must not be content with 
merely holding it unconsciously. We must assert it again and 
again—patiently, persistently, and in meekness. It is the sole 
defense of the Church against the idle cries that often seem 
to trouble our own people so much. It is the clear defence, 
the manly, honest defence. It will commend itself at last to 
thoughtful minds, to earnest hearts. ‘‘The Church utterly 
denies her own power to add a letter to the original Covenant 
terms. She utterly denies that there is any power on earth to 
do it. She appeals to the Record that she has not. There are 
bodies of various kinds that have, that claim they have, that 
found their existence on the fact they have; and make it their 
distinction, their life, their ground of separation that they have; 
that makes them sectarian. They assert, when pressed, that 
their peculiarities, that their self-willed tests are only trifling. 
So much the worse. They are sectarian in the mere madness 
of self-pleasing then ;—so much the worse a great deal. The 
Church cannot recognize their right to do this;—why, she flatly 
denies her own.—She dare not do it. To recognize their posi- 
tion as right, is to give up the Reformation, with all it cost 
her of agony and blood. To recognize it right, is to destroy 
her Protestantism. To recognize it right, is to confess herself 
a sect; is to be dishonored to the consciences she is to guide.” 

True, this defence will be misunderstood often; it will be 
often abused and misrepresented. The Church is used to that. 
She can afford to wait. It will, notwithstanding, commend 
itself to honest men, who do not like to see a solemn question 
answered by a sophistry, and a crushing evil cloaked with a 
flimsy sham. Protestantism is shivered. They see it. They 
deplore it. It is apostate Rome’s boast and triumph. They 
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will not take it, earnest, honest minds will not, for a sufficient 
answer, to say,—‘It is shivered for notions merely.” They 
certainly will not take that plain truth as convincing proof 
that it is not shivered at all—that “really it is all one.” At 
all events, the Church will lend herself to no such dishonesty. 
Her position is fixed. She does not stand on notions. Her 
members would not stand apart from their Christian brethren 
a day, on fancies and preferences. They will not be represented 
as doing so. They will not be declared cut off by any act of 
self-will, by the indulgence of any pet taste, from the millions 
of good Christian people about them; and they can only ask, 
since those good people profess they do stand apart for mere 
unimportant notions, why they do not throw their notions to 
the winds ? Since they claim they can unite, with no injury to 
conscience, inone “ Union Meeting,” why they do not unite in ten 
thousand ? Since they claim to sink their preferences—Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, for one day, and glory 
over it, why they do not sink them forever, so deep that no 
fathom line can reach them? And that question will be put 
by more than Churchmen. Others are learning to form it 
daily. They are gradually seeing that these professions of the 
‘“‘unimportance of our differences,” these ‘‘ Union Meetings” for 
effect, these ‘“‘ Mixed Societies, where men take part as Chris- 
tians, not as members of any sect,” are not what they fancy 
them, proofs of their ‘‘unity,” but proofs of their blind cling- 
ing to disunion; not evidences of their “liberality,” but con- 
fessions of their utter sectarianism at heart; their self-willed 
persistence in dividing Christians for matters they can laugh 
at; for trifles they can fling behind them whenever the fancy 
takes them. 

The clear .position of the Church is telling steadily on all 
this. And the simple duty of her loyal children is, to make 
that position better and more clearly known. It is their duty, 
from their position, to bring to the consciences of these breth- 
ren the truth they have forgotten, and tell them they have no 
right to divide for their “distinctive notions” at all; and show 
them how, the louder they profess those notions “‘ unimportant,” 
the more they convict themselves of sectarianism, the oftener 
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they meet with ‘“‘denominaticnal peculiarities” forgotten on 
platform or in union meeting, the oftener do they declare be- 
fore the eyes of all thoughtful men the folly and the wrong 
they commit by perpetuating their divisions. It is their duty, 
by standing on principle which they cannot yield, by utterly 
refusing to allow that principle to be anything like a matter of 
self-will, by standing on its distinctness, and asserting it, it is 
their duty to show to men in this land, bewildered in the mazes 
of sectarianism, the limits of human power in matters Divine, 
the limits of the Church’s authority in matters of the Cove- 
nant of Christ committed to her; and, by keeping their own 
skirts clear, show them the weakness, the blindness and the 
folly of sectarian division on no principle ; of sectarian distinc- 
tions which can be worn or cast off at the whim of the wearer. 
It is certainly a direct lie to their place, a direct insult to their 
brethren, a delusion put on human consciences groping bewil- 
dered for light, to take any course of action which can lead 
men to infer that a Churchman can ever be aught buta Church- 
man; that he could for a day stand apart, unless on changeless 
principles, which for one hour he cannot ignore or forget. It 
is simple treason to the Church of God, to put himself on the 
footing of sectarianism, and confess that Cuurcu by implica- 
tion a SECT. 
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Art. IV—ENGLISH REFORMATION: THE NAG’S-HEAD 
STORY. 


[concLuDED.] 
WE come now to the Charge of discrepancy among the 
Records considered. 
On this, we first give the very open and manly views of the 
Roman Catholic, Courayer, in his own language :— 


“The variations which we find among the several authors who have cited the 
Registers, make up the third objection against them, which in my opinion is the 
most apparent and the most reasonable. And this disagreement is very obvious; 
for one says that Parker was consecrated by Barlow, Scorey, Coverdale, and 
John, Suffragan of Dover, (Bedford), Sutcliff joins to the three first, two 
Suffragans. The author of the lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, has 
but one Suffragan with the three Bishops, who is Richard, (John,) Suffragan of 
Bedford. Mason agrees with this latter, as to the number, only he calls the 
Suffragan, John. In short the Record of the 6th of December, found in Rymer, 
names seven to whom the mandate for consecration is addressed ; that is to say, 
the Bishop Landaff, Barlow, Scorey, Coverdale, Richard, (John), Suffragan of 
Bedford, John, Suffragan of Thetford, and the Bishop of Osory in Ireland. So 
that we see five different accounts of the same fact, and what are we to believe 
amidst so much variety? and what greater proof of the forgery of a Record, 
than the contrariety which is found among those that cite it ? 

“This difficulty appears astonishing at first sight, but when the disagreement, 
which at first seems considerable, is examined to the bottom, by degrees the 
objection at the same time vanishes away, as you will soon perceive. 

“The Queen’s Letters Patent for the consecration of Parker must not, in the 
first place, be received in a sense that bears variety. She addresses her letters 
to seven, but the same letters imply that four of that number is sufficient to 
execute that commission. ‘ Quatenus vos, aut ad minus quatuor vestrum, 
eundem Matthaeum Parkerum, in Archiepiscopum praedictae, consecrare ve- 
litis cum effectu.’ Now this is what agrees with Mason, the author of the ‘ Lives 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury,’ and with Butler, and with Bramhall, Burnet, 
Collier, and all other succeeding writers. 

“If Sutcliff mentions two Suffragans, it is because he was deceived by the 
Queen’s Letters Patent, in which there are two actually named, and did not 
observe that the Act inserted in the Registers mentions but one; and as to 
Butler, who mentions another Suffragan, if it be not the fault of the transcriber 
or the printer, it must proceed from his not consulting the Registers, and that 
he did cite them no otherwise than upon hearsay, or a bad memory. 

‘* But what is here worth observing is, that those who have published this 
Record, always agree together. Bramhall and Burnet published it entire. 
Mason and Collier have either quoted large fragments out of it, or else the sub- 
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stance of it; and we find no disagreement in what they have published. The 
variations, therefore, in question not proceeding from the act itself, they ought 
not to be produced as proof of its being a forgery. 

Before this Record was made public, there is reason to believe that it was 
cited only upon unfaithful reports, or bad memories. Now would it not be sur- 
prising, if such cases were always exact? And should a man so rashly condemn 
a Record of inconsistency, whose substance is so uniform? For we see all 
agree that the ordination was performed by Barlow, Scorey and Coverdale, and 
all, (except one who puts in two,) mention one Suffragan; and if they do not 
agree in the name, yet one may see the reason very clearly in the Queen’s Let- 
ters, wherein he will find the name wrong. These differences do not prove that 
there were different Acts of this Consecration, but that the Act in the Register 
was not exactly transcribed by those who quoted it; and this is what we see 
daily instances of among those who cite manuscripts, whose citations are found 
defective by those who more attentively examine after them; because the 
former, either by reason of precipitation, forgetfulness, or inadvertency, did not 
always read or cite exactly. 

“In short, the Act even now exists in the Registers without any change; it is 
more than an hundred years that it has been seen such as it subsists to this day. 
Those who have cited it wrong did it by hearsay. There is no difference but 
about the fact, which fact is only one name placed for another. Even the vari- 
ety of these citations proves that there was neither collusion nor forgery, but 
that they did not think fit to conceal things in favor of their own party. All 
these circumstances together, show that the differences objected are insufficient 
to prove the Record in question a forgery, and that in spite of these disagree- 
ments, it supports its authority; nay more, there are authentic certificates, 
given by public officers, to attest that the Record is the same with that which is 
published.”* 


The whole of the discrepancy is in the matter of one chris- 
tian name. The Queen’s commission for Consecration is ad- 
dressed to Anthony Kitchin, Bishop of Landaff, William Bar- 
low, John Scorey, Miles Coverdale, Richard Hodgkin, Suffragan 
of Bedford, &c. But the Records show John Hodgkin as one 
of the officiating Bishops. The name of Richard seems to 
have been in the commission by mistake of the Queen’s Secre- 
tary ; if, indeed, the error be not more recent. No Bishop 
answering to that name is known among the Bishops of that 
time. John Hodgkin is well known to have been at that time 
Suffragan of Bedford; and the fact of his answering to the 


* Courayer’s Defense of Anglican Ordinations. Chap. II, pp. 50-52. Oxford: 
1844, 
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summons, and participating in the consecration of Parker, as 
shown by all the Records, is abundant proof, either that the 
original document was properly filled, or that it was regarded 
as merely a clerical blunder, and well understood. If it is 
apparent that he, (John Hodgkin,) did officiate on the occa- 
sion, the question, by what name he had been called in the 
summons, or whether called at all, would be wholly foreign to 
the question of validity, according to the showing of Roman- 
ists themselves. That John Hodgkin was a Bishop, no one 
has ever seriously questioned. According to the old Records 
he was consecrated on the 8th of December, 1537, by John 
Stokesley, Bishop of London, John Hilsey, Bishop of Roch- 
ester, and Robert Wharton or Parfew, Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Upon the whole, we think it must be apparent that this 
whole story about the discrepancy between the Commission 
and the Record is a matter of the very smallest importance, 
and does not, in the least, affect the main question at issue. 
There were three Bishops, without Hodgkin, any one of whom 
could have given a valid Consecration, as we shall hereafter see. 
We shall close our examination of this point by inserting 
the testimony of one of the ablest scholars and historians of 
the Romish Church, viz.: the Rev. J. Lingard, D.D. So 
great was the esteem in which he was held as an historian, 
that he is reported to have been advised by the Romanists of 
England to decline a Cardinal’s hat, that he might devote 
himself to the work of writing an History of England that 
should meet the views of the Romish Church. This important 
work, with many others of great value, he lived to complete. 
In Vol. VII. Note J, American Edition, he writes thus: 

“It may perhaps be expected that I should notice a story, which was once 
the subject of acrimonious controversy between the divines of the two commun- 
ions, It was said that Kitchin and Scorey, with Parker and the other Bishops 
elect, met ina tavern called the Nag’s head in Cheapside; that Kitchin, on 
account of a prohibition from Bonner, refused to consecrate them, and that 
Scorey, therefore, ordering them to kneel down, placed the Bible on the head of 
each, and told him to rise up Bishop. The facts that are really known are the 
following. The Queen, from the beginning of her reign, had designed Parker 
for the Archbishopric. After a long resistance, he gave his consent, and a congé 


d’elire was issued to the dean and chapter, July 18th, 1559. He was chosen 
August 1. On Sept. 9th, the Queen sent her mandate to Tunstal, Bishop of 
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Durham, Bourne of Bath and Wells, Pool, of Peterborough, Kitchin, of Landaff, 
Barlow, the deprived Bishop of Bath, under Mary, and Scorey, of Chichester, 
also deprived under Mary, to confirm and consecrate the Archbishop elect. 
(Rym xv. 541.) Kitchin had conformed; and it was hoped that the other three, 
who had not been present in Parliament, might be induced to imitate his exam- 
ple. All three, however, refused to officiate; and in consequence, the oath of 
supremacy was tendered to them; (Rym. xv. 545,) and their refusal to take it’ 
was followed by deprivation. In these circumstances no consecration took 
place; but three months later, (Dec. 6,) the Queen sent a second mandate, di- 
rected to Kitchin, Barlow, Scorey, Coverdale, the deprived Bishop of Exeter, 
under Mary, John, Suffragan of Bedford, John, Suffragan of Thetford, and 
Bale, Bishop of Ossory ; ordering them, or any four of them, to confirm or con- 
secrate the Archbishop elect; but with an additional clause, by which she, of 
her supreme royal authority, supplied whatever deficiency there might be, ac- 
cording to the statutes of the realm, or the laws of the Church, either in the 
acts done by them, or in the person, state, or faculty of any of them; such being 
the necessity of the case, and the urgency of the time. (Rym. xv. 549.) Kitchin 
again appears to have declined the office. But Barlow, Scorey, Coverdale and 
Hodgkin, Suffragan of Bedford, confirmed the election on the 9th; and conse- 
crated Parker on the 17th. The ceremony was performed, though with a little 
variation, according to the Ordinal of Edward VI. Two of the Consecrators, 
Barlow and Hodgkins, had been ordained Bishops, according to the Roman 
Pontifical: the other two according to the Reformed Ordinal. (Wilk. Cone. iv. 
198.) Of this Consecration on the 17th of December, there can be no doubt ; 
perhaps in the interval between the refusal of the Catholic prelates, and the 
performance of the ceremony, some meeting may have taken place at the Nag’s 
head, which gave rise to the story.” 

A correspondent of the “ Bermingham Catholic Magazine,” having called on 
Dr. Lingard, through the pages of that periodical, for his proofs, the learned 
writer addressed the following letter to the Editor, some time in 1834. 

Mr. Epitor,—In your Jast number a correspondent, under the signature of 
T. H., has called on me to show why I have asserted (Hist. v. 155, Note H,) that 
the Archbishop Parker was consecrated on the 17th of December, 1559. Though 
I despair of satisfying the incredulity of one who can doubt after he has exam- 
ined the documents to which I have referred, yet I owe it to myself to prove to 
your readers the truth of my statement, and the utter futility of any objection 
which can be brought against it. 

I. The matter in dispute is, whether Parker received, or did not receive con- 
secration on the 17th of December; but the following facts are, and must be 
admitted on both sides: 1st. That the Queen having given the royal assent to 
the election of Parker, by the Dean and chapter of Canterbury, sent on Septem- 
ber 9, a mandate to six prelates to confirm and consecrate the Archbishop-elect, 
and that they demurred, excusing, as would appear from what followed, their 
disobedience by formal exceptions on points of law. 2d. That on the 6th De- 
cember, she issued a second commission to seven Bishops, ordering them, or any 
four of them to perform that office, with the addition of a sanatory clause, in 
which she supplied, by her supreme authority, all legal or ecclesiastical defects 
on account of the urgency of the time, and the necessity of the things; “ tem- 
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poris ratione et rerum necessitate id postulante,” words which prove how much 
the Queen had this consecration at heart; and certainly not without reason, for 
at that time, with the exception of Landaff, there was not a diocese provided 
with a Bishop, nor, as the law then stood, could any such provision be made with- 
out a consecrated Archbishop, to confirm and consecrate the Bishops-elect. 3d. 
That four out of seven Bishops, named in the commission, (they had been de- 
prived or disgraced under Queen Mary, but had now come forward to offer their 
services, and solicit preferment in the new Church,) having obtained a favorable 
opinion from six counsel learned in the law, undertook to execute the commis- 
sion, and confirmed Parker’s election on the 9th of December. 

II. Now, these facts being indisputable, what, I ask, should prevent the Con- 
secration from taking place?) The Queen required it, Parker, as appears from 
his subsequent conduct, had no objection to the ceremony, and the commission- 
ers were ready to perform it, or rather under an obligation to do so; for by the 
25th of Henry VIII. revived in the last parliament, they were compelled, under 
the penalty of premunire, to proceed to the Consecration within twenty days 
after the date of the commission. Most certainly all these preliminary facts lead 
to the presumption that the Consecration did actually take place about the time 
assigned to it, the 17th of December, a day falling within the limits I have just 
mentioned. 

III. In the next place, I must solicit the attention of your readers to certain 
indisputable facts, subsequent to that period. These are—1st. That on the 18th 
(and the date is remarkable) the Queen sent to Parker no fewer than six writs 
addressed to him, under the new style of Matthew, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and primate and metropolitan of all England, and directing him to proceed to 
the Confirmation and Consecration of six Bishops elect for six different Sees. 
This was the first time, during the six months which had elapsed since his 
election, that any such writ had been directed to him. What, then, could have 
happened, just before the 18th, to entitle him to this new style, and to enable 
him to confirm and consecrate Bishops, which he could not do befor®? The 
obvious answer is, that he himself had been consecrated on the 17th. 2nd. That 
on the 21st, he consecrated four new Bishops, on the 21st of January five 
others, two more on the 2d, and two on the 24th of March. Can we suppose 
that so much importance would be attached to Consecration given by him if he 
had received no Consecration himself? or, that the new Church would have been 
left so long without Bishops at all, if it had not been thought necessary that he, 
who was by law to consecrate the others, should previously receive that rite ? 
3d. That afterward, at the same time with the new prelates, he obtained the 
restoration of his temporalities, 1 restoration which was never made till after 
Consecration. 4th. That he not only presided at the convocation, but sat in suc- 
cessive parliaments, which privilege was never allowed to any but consecrated 
Bishops. In my judgment, the comparison of these facts with those that pre- 
ceded the 17th of December, forms so strong a case, that I should not hesitate 
to pronounce in favor of the Consecration, if even all direct and positive evi- 
dence respecting it had perished. 

IV. But there exists such evidence in abundance, That Parker was consecra- 
ted on the 17th of December is asserted, 1st by Camden, (i. 49,) 2nd, by God- 
win, (De Pres, p. 219,) 3d, by the Archbishop himself in his work, De Antiqui- 
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tate Britanice Ecclesia, published in 1572, three years before his death, or if 
that book be denied to be his, in his diary, in which occurs the following entry 
in his own hand, “17th Dec. Ann. 1559 consecratus sum in Archiepiscopum 
Cantuariensem. Heu! Heu! Domine Deus, in que tempora servasti me! 
(Strype’s Parkes, App. 15). And 4th, by the Archiepiscopal Register, a record 
which details the whole proceeding, with the names of the Bishops, of their 
chaplains, and of the official witnesses. In truth it descends to so many 
minute particulars, that I think, Mr. Editor, it must be the model after which 
are composed the descriptions of Consecrations, ordinations and dedications, 
which we have the pleasure of perusing in your pages. In one respect only 
must it yield the superiority to them. It names not either the organists or the 
singers. 

V. Now to this mass of evidence, direct and indirect, what does your corres- 
pondent oppose? That Harding and Stapleton, and the more ancient Catholic 
controvertists, denied that Parker was a Bishop. That is indeed true: but I 
always understood that their objections (which is certainly the case with respect 
to the two passages quoted in your Jast number,) referred to validity, not to the 
fact of his Consecration; and if Dr. Milner has chanced to assert the contrary, I 
fear that he wrote it hastily, and without consideration. I am not aware of any 
open denial of the facts till about fifty years afterward, when the tale of the 
foolery supposed to have been played at the Nag’s Head was published. In 
refutation of that story, Protestant writers appealed to the Register; their oppo- 
nents disputed its authority, and the consequence was, that in 1614, Archbishop 
Abbot invited Colleton the Arch-priest, with two or three other Catholic mis- 
sionaries, to Lambeth, and submitted the Register to their inspection in the pres- 
ence of six of his own Episcopal colleagues. The details may be seen in Dodd, 
ii. 277, or in Godwin, p. 219. 

VI. Your correspondent assures us that the Register contains “ so many inac- 


curacies points at variance with the history of the times, as manifestly 
prove i@ y.” Were it so, there still remains sufficient evidence of the 
fact. Bu M induces T. H. to make this assertion? Has he examined into 


all the circumstances of the case? or does he only take for granted the validity 
of the several objections which are founded on misconception or ignorance; that 
the Register agrees in every particular with what we know of the history of the 
times; and there exists not the semblance of a reason for pronouncing it a 
forgery. 

VII. Your readers will observe, that in this communication I have confined 
myself to the fact of Parker’s Consecration; whether it was valid or invalid, 
according to Catholic doctrine, is a theological question, with which, as a mere 
writer of history, I had no concern.” 

Joun Linaarp. 


The next point of our examination is, Was William Barlow 
ever consecrated to the Office of Bishop ? 

Driven from every point of attack on the direct question of 
Parker’s Consecration, Romanists have fallen back and rallied 
on the question whether William Barlow, the presiding Bishop 
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at the Consecration of Parker, was ever himself consecrated ! 
The proof of this is really unnecessary to the establishment of 
the validity of the Consecration, provided there be evidence of 
the other three, or any one of them, being a Bishop. For it 
has never been questioned that one Bishop was capable of 
consecrating another, or others; nor that such Consecration 
possessed all the essential elements of validity ; though from 
very early times they have been uncanonical, and the Consecra- 
tors liable to censure. The commission has ever been regarded 
as coming from the Consecrating Bishop; the one who delivers 
to the candidate the Holy Scriptures, imposes hands, and uses 
the prescribed Form of words. All the Bishops present, or at 
least three, are required, by canon, to unite in the imposition of 
hands; but ordinarily, the presiding Bishop alone delivers the 
Scriptures, and pronounces the consecrating words; hence he 
is appropriately called the ‘“‘Consecrating Bishop.” In this 
case, it is granted that the validity of the Consecration must 
depend on the Consecrating Bishop. In the Consecration of 
Parker, however, we find a departure from the general usage, 
which happily settles all question as to the validity of his 
Orders, even though the previous Consecration of any one, or 
even three, of the officiating Bishops should be questioned. 
This has been happily noted in the works of Archbishop 
Bramhall :— 

“It appears by the Register that Barlow presided at Parker’s Consecration, 
i. e., Parker was presented to him by the other Bishops, and the usual interro- 
gations were addressed to Parker by him, while all the four Bishops together 
joined in the imposition of hands, in the use of the form of words, and in the 
delivery of the Bible; i. e., in the Consecration itself. The position occupied by 
Barlow, therefore, does not answer to that of the Consecrating Bishop, (as it is 
termed,) who was usually either the metropolitan himself, or one commissioned 
by him; for the latter, (according to the canon of the fourth council of Car- 
thage, and according to our Ordinal, both King Edward's and the present form,) 
pronounces the words of Consecration alone, the assistant Bishops joining in the 
imposition of hands, (in the words, however, also, according to the Roman Ordi- 
nal, although in a lower tone,) whereas, here in consecrating the metropolitan 
himself, all joined throughout, and equally. It follows, then, upon every theory, 
that the absence of Barlow’s Consecration, if it were so, would not invalidate 
that of Parker.’”* 





* Bramhall’s Works, new edition, Vol. III, p. 136, Note 7. 
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The reason of all the Bishops performing the same part in 
the Consecration of Parker was, that neither one of them was 
a metropolitan, nor named by a metropolitan as Consecrator. 
In view of their official parity, it was deemed proper that all 
should perform the same part, in what constituted the essence 
of Consecration. This was unusual, but has never been 
urged as an objection to the Consecration, even by Romanists, 
and as the present question has been raised, it is fortunate. 

With these preliminaries we come to the question of Bar- 
low’s Consecration. It has been denied by Romanists. The 
reasons assigned are, Ist. ‘‘Cranmer’s Register, which contains 
the Consecrations performed by that prelate, or by his order, 
makes no mention of the Consecration of Barlow.” 2nd. ‘In 
Rymer’s collection there appears a Commission of the Queen, 
addressed to Parker, to confirm and consecrate Barlow, Bishop 
of Chichester.” The question very naturally arises, if Barlow 
had been consecrated Bishop previous to Parker’s Consecration, 
why should Parker afterward be commissioned to consecrate 
him? 3rd. ‘Bonner, Romish Bishop of London, threatened 
Anthony Kitchin, Bishop of Landaff, with excommunication, 
in case he should assist in the Consecration of Parker; but sent 
no such threat to Barlow, which he would certainly have done 
had he regarded him as a Bishop.” 

Ist. It is generally admitted that Cranmer’s Register does 
not take notice of Barlow’s Consecration. This, however, is but 
negative testimony, and, in the absence of anything positive on 
either side, can do nothing more than raise a doubt. But 
although Cranmer’s Register be silent on it, we have much pos- 
itive testimony. Among the writings of Wharton, author of 
Anglia Sacra, we find the following: ‘‘ William Barlow, at 
that time Prior of the Canons Regular of Bisham, of the Order 
of St. Augustine, was elected Bishop by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of St. Asaph, in the year 1536, January the 16th. On the 
23rd of February he was confirmed by Thomas, Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 

The author of the Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae, says, ‘ Wil- 
liam Barlow, 8. T. P., was elected January 16, 1535, confirmed 
February 23 following, &c.” The difference of O. 8. and N.S. 
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is observable in the two writers; with this observation it is 
apparent that they perfectly harmonize. Barlow was elected 
January 16, 1535-6, and confirmed on the 23rd of February 
following. Many writers testify to the same effect. Of this 
there is no question, and all that is wanting is a positive record 
of his Consecration. Now let it be borne in mind that his 
confirmation could not have taken place but for the writ of the 
Crown; and that this writ, or mandate, invariably required 
not only the confirmation, but the Consecration, to take place 
within twenty days from the date thereof, on pain of pramu- 
nire; which was nothing short of complete ruin to the metro- 
politan, by Act 25 of Henry VIII. Rymer assures us that the 
writ for confirmation and Consecration was addressed by the 
King, Henry VIII., to the metropolitan, Cranmer, on the 22nd 
of February, and that the confirmation took place on the day 
following ; and as no censure was ever passed on Cranmer for 
neglect of duty, and Barlow is found, soon after, in the per- 
formance of his Episcopal function, there is the strongest pre- 
sumptive evidence of his Consecration. 

We know it is sometimes urged by Romanists, that the 
Protestants became very loose in their notions of the import- 
ance of Consecration, and of all ecclesiastical rites and ceremo- 
nies. This may have been the case with some of them, at a 
later period, but let it be observed this was in 1536, while 
Henry VIII. was yet on the throne; who never, to the day of 
his death, entertained any other than Romish notions, save in 
the matter of the papal jurisdiction. The only change which 
he ever made, was to strike out of the Ordinal the Oath of 
allegiance to the Pope. During his life, the idea of dispensing 
with Consecration in a Bishop could not have been tolerated. 

As for the omission in Cranmer’s Register, it proves nothing, 
even were there no positive or presumptive evidence against it. 
It is well known that the Records of those times were not kept 
with very great care. Francis Mason, in his Defense of the 
Ministry of the Church, declares that there are a great many 
other Consecrations about that time, which have been omitted, 
and yet have never been questioned. Among them he men- 
tions those of Gardiner, Fox and King, neither one of which 
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appears in the Register ; but no Romanist has ever been found 
to question the fact of their Consecration. Another writer of 
note, after examining the Register with much care, says, “The 
Consecration of Barlow is not to be found in Cranmer’s Regis- 
ter, no more are those of several other Bishops, whose ordina- 
tions have hitherto been never disputed by any body ; such as 
Fox, Bishop of Hereford, Sampson of Chichester, Bell of 
Worcester, Day of Chichester, whose Consecrations are entirely 
omitted. What shall I say of Gardiner, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, Latimer of Worcester, White of Lincoln, Bayne of Litch- 
field, Tuberville of Exeter, Hopton of Norwich, Goldwell of 
St. Asaph; whose confirmations and Consecrations, if I am 
not very much mistaken, are not to be found now in the 
Archiepiscopal Registers.” 

Another proof of Barlow’s Consecration, by no means unim- 
portant, is in the fact that from about the time of his well 
attested confirmation, or soon after, he regularly occupied his 
seat in the House of Lords. But it is well known, that mem- 
bership in the House of Lords had never been granted since 
1327, on the accession of Edward III., to any Bishop elect, 
but only on presentation of the King’s Writ, in virtue of 
which he was put in possession of his temporalities; and this 
instrument could be obtained, only on his presenting to the 
King a certificate of Consecration. This was matter of law, 
or at least of fixed custom, from which the Parliament never 
departed. But in all the Convocations and sessions of Parlia- 
ment under Henry VIII., from 1536, Barlow was always sum- 
moned with the other peers of the realm, and took his seat 
with them ; not as a “Guardian of the Spiritualities,” nor as 
Bishop elect, nor Bishop confirmed, but as Bishop; and “even 
to place of other Bishops, whose consecrations were never 
questioned.” So it appeats on the Records of the House of 
Lords. Moreover, it is well known that in the time of Henry 
VIII. Barlow was called upon to assist in the Consecration of 
other Bishops. According to Cranmer’s Register, he assisted 
by order of the Crown, in the Consecration of Arthur Buckley, 
Bishop of Bangor, on the 19th of February, 1542. 
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Another proof of his being regarded as a true Bishop,— 
Bishop of Bath,—comes from a source which should certainly 
be credible among Romanists. When Queen Mary came to 
the Crown in 1553-4, it is known that many of the Protestant 
Bishops, from fear of persecution, deserted their posts, and 
went to the Continent for protection ; among these was Barlow. 
These were all construed into resignations, and most of the 
places filled by Romish Bishops. The commission drawn up 
by the Chapter of Canterbury for the government of the 
Church of Bath, during the vacancy of the See, declares it to 
be vacant ‘‘by the free and voluntary resignation of William 
Barlow, the last Bishop and Pastor of that Church.” This 
same clause is in the Congé d’ élire directed to the Chapter of 
Bath by Queen Mary, bearing date March 13, 1554. So in the 
act of investiture assigned to his successor, the same words 
appear. Thus, the Romish Church, under Queen Mary, ac- 
knowledges him as a true Bishop, and proceeds to fill his 
place, only because of his “free and voluntary resignation.” 
Moreover, a sentence was afterward passed upon him, depriving 
him of his Bishoprick. 

Upon the whole, though the Register of Canterbury be at 
fault in the matter of Barlow’s Consecration, the evidence is 
as clear of his being a regularly consecrated Bishop, as the 
most faithful historian could desire. It is not doubted that he 
was elected and confirmed Bishop of St. Asaph, in 1536, and 
immediately translated to St. David’s. That he was translated 
thence to the See of Bath and Wells in 1548, and that he was 
exiled in 1553-4, on the accession of Mary; and that on the 
accession of Elizabeth, in 1558, he was called to the See of 
Chichester, where he spent the remainder of his life. It is, 
moreover, true that a question of his Consecration was never 
raised until about the time of James I. in 1603, some seventy- 
five years after his Consecration, and long after his death. 
Hence we have no fear in committing the question to the in- 
telligence of the Church and the world; not doubting the 
verdict that will be rendered in due time. 

2nd. The second objection, that the King’s mandate was 
issued for Parker to consecrate Barlow, soon after Barlow had 
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assisted to consecrate him, (Parker,) needs but little attention. 
This is founded on Rymer’s assertion, that it so appears in the 
Rolls. If it were so, it would prove but little, seeing that it 
was no uncommon thing in those times, for the mandate to 
order the Consecration of a Bishop, when only his confirmation 
or institution as Bishop of a certain Diocese was meant, he 
having been translated from one Diocese to another, and pre- 
viously consecrated. Courayer enumerates not less than seven 
cases where the mandates, as they stand on the Rolls, order a 
Consecration, where the evidence was clear of previous Conse- 
cration ; and where nothing was meant but a confirmation of 
a translation. On the other hand, he quotes five cases where 
the mandate ordered only the confirmation where Consecration 
was intended, and the Register shows that it actually took 
place. 

But after this had been long discussed, it was agreed to have 
a new examination of the Records in the Chapel at the Rolls, 
when the astounding truth was revealed that Rymer had mis- 
read the Record, and that the mandate only orders the con- 
firmation and Institution of Barlow in his new Bishoprick of 
Chichester. ‘‘I positively affirm,” says the Clerk, “that there 
is no error in the royal mandate. The fault, be it what it will, 
was altogether Rymer’s ; who, finding seven mandates together 
of the same tenor, did not accurately enough observe in what 
manner five of them were expressed; namely, that the nomi- 
nated in them were both to be confirmed and consecrated ; and 
that the other two, (viz.: those that belonged to Barlow and 
Scorey,) required only that they should be confirmed.” Thus, 
all the splendid logic predicated on this story falls to the 
ground ; the fact on which it rests being proved entirely false. 

3d. The third, and last objection,—that if Bonner had re- 
cognized Barlow as a Bishop, he would have threatened him, 
as he did Kitchin, in the case of the Nag’s-head Consecration,— 
demands but little attention. In the first place, it is begging 
one of the main questions under consideration. It assumes 
the truth of the whole Nag’s-head story—or at least the major 
part of it—which we have shown to be fabulous and false, 
throughout. But assuming it to be true, as we have previ- 
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ously intimated in the case of the Bishop of Landaff, so we 
still more strongly assert in the case of Barlow, it is little prob- 
able that a threat from Bonner, whom Barlow regarded as ex- 
communicate, or even from the Pope himself, whose jurisdic- 
tion Barlow had long since ignored, should have cut any figure, 
or arrested the least attention. Whatever may have been the 
timidity of the old Bishop of Landaff, Barlow’s course had 
long been determined; so that Bonner could not have enter- 
tained the idea of intimidating him by any threat of Papal ven- 
geance. But until the Nag’s-head fiction can be proved to 
possess a single word of truth, from first to last, it is utterly 
useless to argue any question arising out of it. 

The question of Barlow’s Consecration, though not essential, 
as we have shown, to that of Parker, we have now examined; 
and if, from the very nature of the question, the proof falls 
short of absolute demonstration, yet, we flatter ourselves that 
the array of facts is such as, to all thinking minds, to render it 
morally certain that Barlow, one of the Consecrators of Parker, 
had been regularly consecrated to the Office of Bishop. On 
this point we quote again the language of the Romish histo- 
rian, Lingard. He says : 


“ When, therefore, we find Barlow, during ten years, the remainder of Henry’s 
reign, constantly associated as a brother with the other Consecrated Bishups, 
discharging with them all the duties, both spiritual and secular, of a Conse- 
crated Bishop, summoned equally with them to Parliament and Convocation, 
taking his seat among them according to his Seniority, and voting on all sub- 
jects as one of them, it seems most unreasonable to suppose, without direct 
proof, that he had never received that sacred rite, without which, according to 
the laws of both Church and State, he could not have become a member of the 
Episcopal body.”—Lingard’s History, §c. Boston, 1854. vol. vii., p. 338. 


Let it be remembered that this is Lingard’s language, in his 
latest revised edition, which he completed just before his death, 
in 1851. So far from retracting his previously expressed opin- 
ion as to what he himself stigmatized the ‘‘ Nag’s-head fable,” 
he fortified that opinion by unanswerable facts and arguments, 
which are enough to shame our modern assailants into silence. 

We come next to the question, Was there any essential de- 
Sect in the matter or form of Parker’s Consecration? This is 
the only other objection, of any importance, urged by Roman- 
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ists to the Anglican Consecrations. It is alleged, that the Or- 
dinal of Edward VI. used in the Consecration of Parker, and 
ever after, until the time of Charles II., and with slight modi- 
fications still retained in the English, Scotch, and American 
Churches, is defective in matter and form, and therefore inca- 
pable of conveying Holy Orders, however genuine may have 
been the Consecration of the Bishops using it. By matter, 
we are to understand that which is done; by form, that which 
is said, in the Service of Consecration, or Ordination. 

It is readily granted that the Ordinal, together with the en- 
tire Liturgy, was revised in the time of Edward VI., both in 
respect of matter and form. This was done in accordance with 
a universal consent of all ages, fully expressed by the Romish 
Council of Trent, “that the Church always had a power of 
making such Constitutions and alterations, in the dispensation 
of the Sacraments, provided their substance was preserved, as 
it should judge, with regard to the variety of circumstances, 
times, and places, to be most expedient for the salvation of the 
receivers, or the veneration of the Sacraments, themselves.” 
We quote the language of the Council of Trent; and would 
call particular attention to the fact, that that body included 
Ordination, in all its grades, in the word Sacrament ; that be- 
ing held by the Romish Church as one of the Seven Sacra- 
ments, 

In this, the Council spoke a well-known sentiment of the 
Church Catholic ; and the English Church, in revising the 
Ordinal, acted on the same well-recognized principle. It is 
readily granted that where matter, or form, is prescribed in 
Holy Writ, the Church has no power to alter them. For in- 
stance; Christ has appointed Water, in Baptism; and no Ec- 
clesiastical authority can substitute another element. So 
Christ hath ordained Bread and Wine in the Holy Commun- 
ion; and the Church cannot dispense with nor provide a 
substitute for either. So He has appointed a form in Bap- 
tism—the name of the Blessed Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost—and this, the whole Catholic Church, in solemn Coun- 
cil assembled, dares not and cannot change. But in the con- 
ferring of Holy Orders, the Word of God has prescribed no 
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form, nor given any direction, farther than we learn of the 
Apostolic “Laying on of hands,” Hence, all matter, and 
form, beyond this, is purely conventional, or canonical. The 
learned Morinus, a Catholic canonist of great repute, declares 
that “‘The imposition of hands is the only essential matter of 
this Sacrament.” Other matter has, indeed, been used, at dif- 
ferent times ; such as the Unction, the Imposition of the Book 
of the Gospels, and the delivery of the keys, and other instru- 
ments. These, we believe, are still used in the Romish Church ; 
but that they are essential to the validity of Orders, cannot be 
shown, any more than that salt and honey are essential to the 
validity of Baptism. The Unction, it is well-known, is not, nor 
ever was, in use in the Greek Church. The Delivery of the In- 
struments, according to Morinus, Mabillon, and Martene, was 
scarcely known before the ninth century; and the Imposition 
of the Books, though more ancient, was certainly omitted by 
the Syrians and Maronites, and generally unknown in the ear- 
liest ages of the Church; Alcuin, a writer of great prominence 
in the eighth century, declares, “‘ There is no authority to be 
produced for it, either ancient or new; nay, not so much as 
the tradition of the particular Church of Rome.” “It gives 
us no scandal,” says Fulbertus Carnot, Ep. 2, “to hear that 
there have always been different usages and customs, but the 
same common faith in the Churches of Christ.” Nay, even 
L’Abbe Renaudot, a prominent champion of Romanism against 
the Anglican Consecrations, admits that there was no essential 
defect in Parker’s Consecration with regard to the matter ; 
and insists only on the defects of the form, which he declares 
was “unknown to all the Pontificals of the Christian world.” 

As to what constitutes the essential form of words, in Ordi- 
nation, or Consecration, there has, we believe, never been any- 
thing like a general agreement. In most Churches, the laying 
on of hands has been preceded, and followed, by prayers. Al- 
so, in most of the Western Churches, it has been accompanied 
with, ‘“‘Receive thou the Holy Ghost, &c.” ‘Take the Holy 
Ghost, &c.” “But,” says Morinus, ‘there are no Latin Ritu- 
als of any antiquity to be met with, that have these words in 
them; nor is there any mention made of them even in many 
of much later times. It is scarce four hundred years since 
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they began to be used among the Latins; but as for the 
Greeks and Syrians, they neither do at present, nor ever did, 
make use of them ; so that there is no reason for making them 
of the substance of Ordination.” Martene says, “‘ These words, 
Receive thou the Holy Ghost, &c., are scarce to be met with in 
any pontifical that is four hundred years old.” 

With regard to the prayers used be‘ore, and after, the lay- 
ing on of hands, it is to be observed that those in the Syriac 
Ordinals, are quite different from those of the Greek; and 
these, different from those of the Roman Churches; and even 
among these, though we observe a greater degree of uniformity, 
there is much diversity. Fulbertus remarks, “In many par- 
ticulars, Greece and Spain differ; the Churches, also, of Rome 
and France differ from them; yet we receive no scandal from 
thence.” In short, there is no reason to question that, as in the 
whole Liturgy, so in the Ordinal, there has been a general con- 
sent, from early times, that every Bishop should have liberty 
in matters of form; the essence, of course, being preserved. 
It is not a little remarkable that the Romish Church has ever 
approved the orders of the Greek Church, and continues to do 
so to this day, notwithstanding the difference in their Ordinals. 

One single objection of Archbishop Kenrick’s, which he 
presses with great earnestness, we may notice in few words. 
He insists that there is nothing in the consecrating sentence to 
show whether the candidate is being admitted to the grade of 
Bishop, Priest, or Deacon. 

It is readily granted that if a stranger were to enter the 
Church just at the moment when this sentence was uttered, 
having no acquaintance with Church usages, and should de- 
part immediately on hearing that one sentence, he might be at 
a loss to determine its import. The same must be admitted 
of many parts of the Service of the Romish Church, and of 
every other Church. But to say that there is, in the Office for 
Consecrating Bishops, nothing to show whether they are cre- 
ated Bishops, Priests, or Deacons, is so utterly absurd, that 
we wonder any writer, however insignificant, should ever have 
ventured on the assertion. To say nothing of the presentation 
of the candidates, the questions asked, and the prayers used, 
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before and after Ordination, all of which clearly specify the 
Office, the ordaining sentences are different and distinctive. 
In short, it is impossible for even the most superficial observer 
to attend on any one of the Services, without receiving the 
clearest and most distinct idea of the Office conferred. But, 
not to waste time on this puerile objection, we simply refer to 
the fact already shown, that no form has been prescribed in 
Holy Writ, and that the Church Catholic has never fixed on 
any one ; the customs being different in different countries, 
and no objection ever raised concerning the form, until since 
the English Reformation. 

Thus, we have shown, in as few words as possible, that the 
only essential matter known to the Church Catholic, is ‘the 
laying on of hands ;” and the only form generally approved, or 
deemed necessary, is in the words, ‘“‘ Receive thou the Holy 
Ghost, &c., or, ‘Take the Holy Ghost, &c. That both this 
matter and form were used in Parker’s Consecration cannot 
be questioned, if the Registers and authentic Records are to 
be believed. Burnet, in his History of the Reformation, 
writing on the authority of the Records, says; ‘‘after offering 
up several prayers and supplications to God, according to 
the form prescribed in the book of Common Prayer, established 
by Act of Parliament, the Bishops of Chichester and Hereford, 
the Suffragan of Bedford, and Miles Coverdale, laid their hands 
upon the Archbishop, and said, in English, “‘ Take the Holy 
Ghost, and remember that thou stir up the grace of God which 
is in thee, by the imposition of hands; for God hath not given 
us the spirit of fear, but of power, and love, and of soberness.” 
This is in perfect agreement with the Ordinal of Edward VI. 

It is readily granted that there was no unction, nor the de- 
livery of any instruments, nor the laying of the sacred books 
on the head, neck, or shoulders, of the candidate. The Sacred 
Scriptures were presented to him, according to the Ordinal, 
with the charge, ‘“‘Give heed unto reading, &c.” But this, ac- 
cording to the sense of the Church, of all ages, was not of the 
essence of Consecration. It is regarded as purely figurative ; 
being admissible, in good taste, and well calculated to impress 
the candidate, and all present, with the truly ministerial char- 
acter of the Office conferred; but not as being in any way 
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essential. Morinus, on the subject of the imposition of the 
Book of the Gospel, says, after speaking of the diversity of 
usage in this respect, “‘This variety shows us, as in a glass, 
what little stress is to be laid upon those arguments which 
many are influenced by, in asserting, or denying, the imposi- 
tion of the Book of the Gospels to belong to the matter of 
Episcopal Ordination. For being, myself, determined by other 
reasons—by reasons derived from ecclesiastical tradition—I 
conclude that the imposition of the Gospels upon the neck and 
shoulders of the person Ordained, no ways affects the substance 
of Episcopal Ordination.” 

In short, the whole of this ado of Romanists about the in- 
sufficiency of the matter and form of Anglican Ordinations, is 
predicated on the assumption of what is neither self-evident, 
admitted, nor proved—that nothing can be approved of God 
which has not the endorsement of the Romish Church. 


VOL. XIII.—NO. II. 22 
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Art. V—ROMISH PERVERTS: WHERE THEY COME 
FROM ? 


THE assertion is often made, first, that Rome has received 
large accessions from the ranks of the Clergy of the Church; 
and secondly, that all who have thus passed over to the embraces 
of Popery came from the ranks of those who are popularly 
termed ‘‘ High Churchmen.” These assertions are too often 
made from sheer ignorance ; but oftener they are made by those 
Sects about us, who themselves have lost so many of their min- 
isters, to our gain; and by party men among ourselves, who 
lose no opportunity to express their sympathy with Sectism, 
and their dislike of positive and strongly defined Church views. 

To sift this matter thoroughly, we have taken pains to make 
out a complete Catalogue of all the Clergy of the Church, 
who, from the settlement of Jamestown in 1608, the beginning 
of the American Church, have joined the Roman Schism, and 
to ascertain the antecedents and particularities of each indi- 
vidual case. It has been found, that not one apostatized to 
Papacy until the year 1815; that, out of a body of more than 
five thousand Clergy, only thirty-eight, in all, have been guilty 
of such disgrace. It will be seen, that while the instances of 
defection are much fewer than is generally believed ; that by far 
the greater number were originally trained in bodies not Prot- 
estant Episcopal; or that that they were known, while in the 
Church, as party ‘‘ Low Churchmen,” and were characterized 
by loose notions and loose practices, before their adoption of 
the ultraisms through which they finally lost their balance, and 
went over to Rome. And as the tide is beginning to set pretty 
strongly toward the Church just now, it would not be strange 
if a good deal of drift-wood floated along with it. Yet the 
Church, most assuredly, is not to be held responsible for all the 
crooked sticks that may be borne upon the current, though she 
may well be a little cautious as to the use she makes of them. 
We throw out this hint for the benefit of our Standing Com- 
mittees. The strength of the Church does not consist in num- 
bers. There is no real growth where there is no true assimilation. 
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To add to the value of the Catalogue for future historical refer- 
ence, asterisks are prefixed to the names of those who have entered 
the Romish priesthood, and notes are appended to the list, by 
way of indicating facts and idiosyncrasies, which had their bear- 
ing in individual cases. 





No. Names. Year. Diocese. 
1, Virgil Horace Barber........-....- 1815 ...N. Y. 
RE ae 1815 ...N. H. 
3. John Kewley, M. D.........-....... 1816 ...N. Y. 
4. George Edmund Ironsides-..--...-- 1818 .._N. Y. 
De. A ain sina cocccubeuaced 1820 _..Conn. 
6 IS ccndncnocnn tan meant N. J. 
ee 1835 .-- Miss. 
8. ®George F. Haskins.............-.- 1839 _. Mass. 
9. *James Roosevelt Bayley... -.------ 1842 __.N. Y. 
10. *Nathaniel Augustus Hewitt.......-- 1845 ...Md. 
D.  .S Sit ecernecsescedasbuas 1846 _..Pa. 
12. William Henry Hoit........---.--- 1846 ___Vt. 
i. *HRager ©. Woewemes................ 1846...N. Y. 
BE. Fe itiitnedccendinndeeonen 1847 .._Pa. 
15. C. Donald MacLeod............-... 1849 ...N. C. 
16. *John Murray Forbes, D. D..-.---..-- 1849_..N. Y. 
17. *Thomas Scott Preston -.......-.---- 1849...N. Y. 
18. Jedediah Huntington, M. D..-....-.-- 1849...8. C. 
19. William J. Bakewell..........--.-.- 1850_...W.N.Y. 
20. Geo. Lamb Roberts........-....-.-- 1850--. Ind. 
Sk ST Pct ccncnncestensancd 1850. ..Ga. 
22. Ferdinand E. White -...........--- 1851...N. Y. 
RE ee 1851 ..-Conn. 
24. William Everett, M. D. -...----.-.-- 1851...N. ¥. 
SS  BRAREy Ex Eon cn cscccecccee 1852 -.-Ohio. 
26. Peter Sanford Burchan...-..-.----- 1852 ...N. Y. 
27. Frederick W. Pollard -.......-...-- 1852 - . - Mass. 
28. Norman C. Stoughton........------ 1852...N. Y. 
29. Levi Silliman Ives, D. D., LL. D. ---- 1852 ..-N. C. 
30. *Francis Asbury Baker.......--.----- 1853 ...Md. 
31. *Dwight Edwards Lyman---.-.---.-.--- 1853 ..-Pa. 


$93. John McKeon................ ~.---1854..-Ill. 
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No. Names. Year. Diocese. 
ee 1855..-N. Y. 
34. Benjamin W. Whicher_...-..--.---- 1855...W.N.Y. 
35. William Markoe................... 1855... Wis. 
36. “Geo. Hobart Doane, M. D._.--.-.--- 1855.._N. J. 
i i oh PO. cacnccunstoeusées 1857..-Pa. 
en 1858_..Va. 


Of these, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 10, 12, 18, and probably 27, were 
originally Congregationalists. 

Nos. 4, 5, 7, 15, 29, 31, 32, 37, and probably 13, 33, and 34, 
were originally Presbyterians. 

Nos. 11, 14, 20, 22, 30, were Methodists originally, and Nos. 
3 and 5 subsequently so. 

Nos. 1, 3, 8, 11, 16, 19, 25, 38, were noted “ Evangelicals,” 
who afterwards, without sufficient substratum, adopted other 
views. 

No. 3, was first a Romanist ; then a Methodist; afterwards 
a decided “ Low Churchman,” as Rector of St. George’s Church, 
New York. 

Nos. 7, 11, 16, 19, 23 have since returned to the Church. 

Nos. 11, 38 were of the Virginia Theological Seminary. 
The fact that others were of the General Seminary, is not to 
our purpose, which is to refute the assertion, that sound, posi- 
tive Church principles lead men to Rome. They never have 
led a man there, and they never will. The later ‘Oxford 
Tracts,” after they became imbued with Romish Medievalism, 
prepared, too, for the most part, by men once Ultra Low Church- 
men, and the writings of these men after the Tracts were sup- 
pressed, undoubtedly were instruments in the perversion of some 
morbid, visionary young men and old men, at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary and elsewhere; but neither the Seminary, 
nor sound Church principles, are to be held responsible for their 
folly and disgrace. We shall now take up the above list of 
perverts, and examine each case individually. 

No. 1. At first a Congregationalist ; then a noted “ Evangel- 
ical ;” was perverted by Archbishop Cheverus, of Boston. His 
disposition was restless, ever after fancies and idealities. His 
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perversion was followed by his divorce, contrary to the law of 
God ; his wife assumed the Vows of Sisterhood. 

No, 2. Father of No.1. Also a Congregationalist ; an aged 
and weak man, of no positive views in theology. Introduced 
Romanism into Claremont, N. H., as the instrument of Che- 
verus. 

No. 3. Educated at St. Omers ; was a Jesuit lay-brother and 
physician ; professing to renounce Romanism, he became, first, 
a Methodist preacher; then, in 1804, was ordered Deacon by 
Bishop Claggett; was the eloquent Rector of St. George’s 
Church, New York; afterwards became a Roman Priest in 
Italy. Was either of unfixed mind and habits, or else was, 
throughout, playing the deep game of a Jesuit. 

No. 4. Originally a Presbyterian of the ultra Calvinistic 
School. 

No. 5. First a Presbyterian; then a Methodist; an inoffen- 
sive, but worthy man, who changed some three or four times: 
he lived to an advanced age, and, during the latter years of his 
life, often attended upon the Services of our Church. He 
finally ceased doing so, under the remonstrance of the Romish 
priesthood. His heart was never wholly estranged from the 
Church, nor his mind convinced of our loss of Catholicity. 

No. 6. Nothing certainly known of him; save that after en- 
tering the Church, he remained content with the unfixed teach- 
ing of unstudious men; it is believed that he had previously 
been a Baptist. 

No. 7. Was moved to his defection by a “horror of the rest- 
less spirit of democracy in the Church and State,” and an ap- 
parent possession by Rome of proper control over its adhe- 
rents. First a Presbyterian; of aspiring views; separated 
from his wife after his apostacy ; she assumed ‘the vows,” 
became ‘ Mother Superior ;” and he, Chaplain of the Romish 
Earl of Shrewsbury. This case, like that of Barber, shows 
with what facility Popery violates the Divine law of Marriage. 
He has since (in 1849) returned to the Church. 

No. 8. Originally a Congregationalist ; then an ‘‘Evangel- 
ical ;” a restless Churchman, and visionary; thought himself 
not appreciated, &c. A fair pulpit orator; ordered Deacon in 

VOL. XIII.—NO, Il. 22* 
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1829; in ten years went literally to Rome, and became a 
member of the Order of Jesuits. 

No. 9. Was consecrated a Bishop (of Newark) under the 
Roman intrusion, Oct. 30, 1853, by the notorious Bedini, the 
Pope’s Nuncio; the libertine and debauchee, the butcher of 
Ugo Bassi, by whose order one hundred and thirty-three vic- 
tims were murdered at Bologna, and who sneaked out of our 
country between two days, in 1854. 

No. 10. Originally a Congregationalist ; son of an eminent 
Puritan preacher ; was re-baptized but a year or two before his 
defection. 

No. 11. First a Methodist ; then a Low Churchman; be- 
came a Romish editor; returned to the Church; then again 
went back to Popery. 

No. 12. Originally a Congregationalist ; before his defection 
to Rome he was officially censured by his Bishop for Romish 
practices. 

No. 13. Not by birth a Churchman, and while in the Church 
a thorough Medieevalist. 

No. 14. Originally a Methodist ; always when in the Church 
a languid Churchman; his ministerial duties were laid aside 
for those of a secular teacher. 

No. 15. A Presbyterian in origin ; young, enthusiastic, full 
of Medivalism ; wrote “The Voice of the Anglican Church 
on Confession,” fortified with garbled extracts from English 
divines ; was Penitentiary of the Religious Order of the Holy 
Cross at Valle Crucis, of which Bishop Ives was Superior ; 
afterwards became a Romanist in Switzerland. 

No. 16. Began his Ministry in the Church as a Calvinist and 
“Evangelical ;” was entrapped, in 1849, by those false notions 
of Church Unity and Authority, which the later Tract writers 
put forth, and by garbled Romish quotations from the Fathers; 
his Christian conscience and manliness have proved too strong 
for his Romish experience; in 1859 he returned to the true 
Branch of Christ’s One Catholic Church. 

No. 17. Was assistant to, and seceded with Dr. Forbes; 
now Chancellor to Archbishop Hughes, who doubtless keeps a 
sharp eye on him. Before his apostacy, he complained that he 
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could not carry out in the Church what he called the ‘Catho- 
lic System,” but which was nothing more or less than the sym- 
bolism of Medizeval Romanism. 

No. 18. Originally a Congregationalist ; was “ converted,” 
and joined that ‘Church;” became skeptical, and adopted 
very queer notions generally, at last got into the Church, and 
was for several years without employ in the Ministry, but 
preached Auricular Confession and other Romish doctrines, and 
was author of an infamous Tract on the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. After he went over to Rome, he wrote an indelicate 
book, ‘‘ Lady Alice, or the New Una,” intended to reconcile Ro- 
manism and Catholicism. He also wrote “ Alban,” supposed 
to be an autobiography, a strange book, in which the hero of 
the story professed a belief in Moses, a denial of Christ, and 
talked of being circumcised. He also wrote other Romish 
works. 

No. 19. Originally, and for twenty-five years, an English 
Unitarian ; then a Low Churchman; afterwards, having tried 
Romanism, he returned to the Church in 1857. 

No. 20. First a Methodist ; then a languid Churchman; of 
no stability or well-grounded theological views. 

No. 21. First a Romanist ; then German Reformed ; associ- 
ated with the Nevin School of theology; then a Romanist 
again, connected with the Notre Dame University. Very un- 
practical; had reached Deacon’s Orders only. 

No. 22. Originally a Methodist; when in the Church, mor- 
bidly jealous; complained of neglect; altered in his Prayer- 
Book the 185th Hymn, and introduced irregularities into the 
Services ; thoroughly Medieval in his tastes and theology. 

No. 23. Born in the Church ; unsuccessful in the Ministry, 
and peddled books of the American Sunday School Union; 
reduced to the most abject poverty and went over to Rome; 
has already returned to the Communion of the Church, 

No. 24. A young man, thoroughly disloyal to the Church 
from the outset; disgustingly silly and puerile in his Ministra- 
tions, e. g., advising his Communicants to wash their mouths 
and brush their teeth before receiving the Communion, &c., 
&c., &c.; positively denied all intention to go over to Rome, 
although his arrangements to do so were already made. 
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No. 25. Originally a “‘ Low” Churchman, of the lowest sort; 
temperament morbid; prostrated by loss of health. 

No. 27. Not a Churchman by birth; believed to be Cengrega- 
tional; a moody ascetic and dyspeptic; a thorough-going Me- 
dizvalist, a young and kindly man. 

No. 28. Unemployed for several years. 

No. 29. A Presbyterian revivalist originally; ardent, impet- 
uous, impatient of results; became mentally disordered, if not 
insane. His father was also subject to constitutional disease, 
which affected his brain to derangement. 

No. 30. Originally a Methodist; educated in a Romish Sem- 
inary; three brothers of his became Romanists before their 
death; a simple-hearted, credulous man, easily duped; contin- 
ued to officiate up to the moment of his defection. 

No. 31. A Presbyterian by origin; of musical and imagin- 
ative tastes; Medieval in learning; impractical in his Ministry. 

No. 32. An Irish Presbyterian originally; a languid, ineffi- 
cient man; had attained to Deacon’s Orders only. 

No. 33. Not brought up in the Church; a retiring, sensitive 
man, of many virtues; given to reading that sentimental 
Church literature which whines but does not work; lives in re- 
tirement. 

No. 34. Not a Churchman originally; probably a Presbyte- 
rian; little known of him. 

No. 35. His fantastic tricks in ritualism led to the adoption 
of a Canon on Ritual Uniformity, in the diocese of Wisconsin, 
to which he belonged. He was young, ardent, impatient of 
results, and excessively fond of Medizval restorations. With 
increasing wisdom, he may return to the Church of his family 
and friends. 

No. 36. Young and ardent; had just passed his majority; 
had reached Deacon’s Orders only; was influenced by imagin- 
ation; acted in violation of filial duty, taking the final step in 
resistance to his father’s pleading, that he should act by reason 
and not by self-will, in despite of reason. A spoiled child. 

No. 37. A Presbyterian originally; not ten years in the Min- 
istry before his defection. 

No. 38. A languid ‘“Evangelical;” a graduate of the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary. 
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Here then we have the whole list. During the last two hun- 
dred and fifty years, and from the ranks of over five thousand 
Clergy, only thirty-eight in all have thus proved treacherous 
to their Ordination vows. And when we remember the sources 
from which the ranks of our Ministry have been filled, we are 
far from being surprised that this number is as large as it is. 
Of the thirty-eight Clergymen who have gone over to Rome, 
twenty-five certainly, and probably more, came from one or 
other of the Sects about us. Eight were known, previous to 
their conversion, as party men of the self-styled ‘“ Evangelical” 
stamp. Of the very few on the list before us who were born 
in the Church, we are able to say confidently, in nearly every 
instance, that constitutional temperament, or physical disease, 
or moral obliquity, (and we have not, for obvious reasons, spe- 
cified these cases,) fully accounts for their erratic course. There 
are one or two names remaining unnoticed ; but their subsidence 
into the depths whither they have sunk, has left not a ripple 
even to excite observation; and we have been able as yet to 
learn nothing respecting them. So that we may safely chal- 
lenge the world to point out a single instance in which a Min- 
ister of the American Church, thoroughly imbued with the 
old-fashioned sound Church views, has ever abandoned the 
Faith, and gone over to the Church of Rome. They are not 
the men who become Romanists, or are capable of becoming 
so. The very foundation on which they stand, Holy Scripture 
and Primitive Antiquity, is as utterly and thoroughly anti- 
Romish as it can be. 

It is also equally certain, and for the same reason, that as 
these men do not become Romanists, so they do not become 
Rationalists; and we have both facts and arguments to sustain 
us in this position; but we do not enter into that examination 
now; we may do it on another occasion. The only hope and 
security for an Evangelical Faith lies, in the long run, in its 
union with strong, positive views on the Institutions of the 
Gospel. That it should be so, is a matter of the strongest 
probability; that it is so, is an absolute and undeniable fact. 

Two or three years ago, an attempt was made to bring re- 
proach upon sound Church principles in England, by charging 
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upon them the origin and cause of the more numerous defec- 
tions to Rome from the Mother Church. We do not hesitate 
to say, that there have been, and there are now, in the English 
Church, teachings and practices by a class of men, represented 
in part by the “‘ Union Newspaper,” for wh-ch no party in the 
Church, “High” or “Low,” is to be held responsible. How 
numerous in the English Church these men are, we have no 
means of estimating. Judging from their writings and their 
temper, they are Romanists in reality; not unlikely some of them 
are Jesuits in disguise, acting in connivance with Wiseman, 
Newman, and the perverts who seem to have lost their honor and 
their honesty when they lost their Faith; an:l their object is, pal- 
pably, the dastardly one of working in the dark till they 
shall be unearthed and driven from their hiding places. But 
the Ron anizing movement, in its inception, did not spring 
from them. They are its victims and its tools, not its origin- 
ators. We have already called aitention to this point, and we 
repeat here facts which we have quoted once before, and we 
shall continue to repeat them as often as there is occasion for it. 

*‘A correspondent of the (London) Clerical Journal asks, 
‘Why it is that High Churchism, or Puseyism, as it is called, 
has supplied, and is still supplying, so many recruits to the 
Church of Rome, and why have none gone over to the Church 
of Rome from the Low Church party, or “‘Evangelicals,” as they 
are called ?’” 

‘¢ A subsequent Number of the same paper contains several 
answers to this question. One correspondent says : 


“The best and the only honest answer is to deny the truth of such a suppo- 
sition altogether. Why, the real notorious fact is, that out of every twelve per- 
sons who have gone over to Rome, ten or eleven have been either (1) Low 
Churchmen, (2) the children of Low Church parents, or (3) Dissenters, or Scotch 
Presbyterians, True it is, that some of these persons have become nominally 
High Churchmes for a time before they went over to Rome, and have generally 
ma le themselves notorious for their indiscreet zeal as long as they remained 
among us: but, beginning with Dr. Newman, (whom I remember as an evangel- 
ical leader at Oxford, Secretary to the Missionary Society, and a supporter of 
the Bible Society,) down to the most recent convert of whom I have heard, Mr. 
Marshall, son of a popular Presbyterian minister at Edinburgh, and grandson of 
Legh Richm nd, I could give a list of one hundred converts, ninety-nine of 
whom would fall under one of the three classes above named, For myself, 
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I have had considerable opportunity for observation, and yet I never knew a 
single solitary instance of a sound Anglican Churchman going over to Rome. 
Let your correspondent retort the question upon his Low Church or no Church 
neighbors, and ask why have Recordism, Simeonism, and Dissenterism furnished 
the greater number of converts to Rome? And he may add another query, why 
has Low Churchism supplied so many recruits to the Irvingites, besides filling 
the Agapemone of Mr. Prince, and furnishing forty clergymen to the mischiev- 
ous sect who call themselves ‘Piymouth Brethren.’ ” 
Another correspondent says : 

“Dr, Newman himself, it is well known, was originally a Low Churchman, 
and was Secretary to the Church Missionary Society when at Oxford. I believe 
it would not be difficult to name other instances. Again, how is it that some 
of our large towns—Birmingham for instance—where Low Church influence is 
predominant, are likewise the strongholds of Romanism? The truth seems to 
be that the old adage, ‘ extremes meet,’ holds good in this case. As a proof of it, 
let any one compare the favorite hymns of Low Churchmen and Dissenters with 
the same class of compositions prevalent in the Church of Rome, and observe 
the mawkish, semi-sensual character of both, the only difference being in the 
object of worship—the Saviour in the one case, the blessed Virgin in the other. 
The spirit of both is equally remote from the sober, manly piety of the Church 
of England, and is symptomatic of that restlessness and craving after novelty 
and excitement which leads first to Dissent, and then, ‘ finding no rest for the 
sole of its foot,’ takes refuge in the gorgeous ritual and lulling infallibility of 
Rome.” 

And another correspondent says : 

“ As far as the present writer remembers, the first eminent seceder of late 
years was the Hon. George Spencer, brother to the late Earl Spencer. It was 
well known in Northants that he was previously a very Low Churchman. Dr. 
Newman and Dr. Manning began with very Low C i: rch principles, So did Mr. 
Dodsworth. They were at one time inoculated with High Church principles, 
but never had them in the natural way. It is the same thing which is continu- 
ally happening now. Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Jews, and Quakers, have 
joined the Church of England for a time, and then gone further. Can any in- 
stance be found of a seceder who was brought up in the Church of England, and 
trained in the school of Bishop Horne, Jones of Nayland, and their allies and 
associates ?”’ 


Before leaving this list of Perverts, we observe that a much 
larger number of those who were born and trained in the Ro- 
man Schism, some of whom had been recipients of its digni- 
ties, have at various times left her Ministry as Converts to our 
own branch of the Catholic Church. In England and Ireland, 
this list in later times is already very large, and in the latter 
country especially, is constantly increasing. 

We here append the names of a few, as a specimen only of 
the list which, as we may have opportunity, we hope at some 
future time to complete. 
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RomisH Priests WHO HAVE PROFESSED THE CaTHOLIC FaiTu 
AND BEEN RECEIVED BY US. 

1. Rev. Charles H. Wharton, D. D., 1780, (died 1833,) N. J. 

2. Rev. Francis 8. Todrig, 1834, Md. Chaplain on Estate 
of Hon. Charles Carroll, Signer of Declaration of Independence. 

3. Rev. Prof. John Fielding, 1840, Ga. 

4. Rev. Dr. John Niglas, 8. T. D., 1851, Il. 

5. Rev. James Geo. Leason, 1851, Md. 

6. Rev. Dr. Stephen C. Massoch, 1853, Mo. 

7. Rev. Dr. John Bapt. M. Pendelupé, 1856, Wis. 

8. Rev. Louis D. Rivieccio, 1860, Cal. 

Again, in striking this “balance sheet,” it may be well to 
ask how many Protestant Bishops, since the Reformation, have 
renounced their Protestantism and returned to Popery? Only 
two ; viz: 

1. Dr. John Gordon, 1668, Bishop of Galloway, Scotland. 

2. Dr. Levi Silliman Ives, 1852, of N. C. 

How many Romish Bishops since that era, and unconnected 
with the Anglican Reform, have renounced Popery? At least 
fourteen; viz: 

1. Peter Paul Vergerio, Bishop of Capo d’ Istria, 1546, and 
Papal Nuncio. 

2. His brother, also a Bishop, followed. (See Middleton’s 
Evang. Biography.) ' 

3. Herman de Wida, Archbishop of Cologne, 1548. 

4. John A’Lasco, 1549, of Poland. (See Middleton, and 
Burnet’s Reformation.) 

5. Dr. John Ezidio, 1550, Bishop elect of Tortosa. (See 
Geddes’ Martyrology.) 

6. Dr. Barth. Caranza, 1575, Abp. of Toledo. (See Llo- 
rente’s Inquisition.) 

7. Dr. John Bale, (or Bayley,) 1550, Bishop of Ossory. 

8. Dr. Alexander Gordon, 1570, Bishop of Galloway, and 
Archbishop of Athens in partibus.* (See Keith’s Scottish 
Bishops.) 





* In partibus Infidelium. Bishops in countries overrun by Infidels. These Bish- 
ops are vicars of the Pope, having no proper See of their own; and certainly never 
visiting the See to which they are named. Archbishop Kenrick, when assistant 
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9. Spifame, 1557, Bishop of Nevers. 

10. Dr. Jo. Ant. Caraccioli, 1560, Bishop of Troyes. 

11. Gebhard, 1600, Archbishop of Cologne. 

12. John Canute, 1614, a Danish Bishop. 

13. Dr. Mare Antonio de Dominis, 1617, Abp. of Spalatro. 

14, Lord Dunboyne, 1794, Bishop of Cork. 

We might name here also the Jansenist Succession of Bish- 
ops, who are excommunicated and cursed by his Holiness on 
the occasion of every Jansenist Consecration, as a set of incor- 
rigible heretics. Or we might give illustrations of the Infidel 
set of Papal prelates, to which belonged Huet of Avranches, 
Talleyrand, &c., but we forbear. 





Bishop ofPhilada., was named “ Bishop of Arath in partibus;” and Cardinal Wise- 
man, when first elevated, was named “ Bishop of Melipotamus in partibus.” Where 
is Arath, or where is Melipotamus? These nominal Bishops are but vicars of the 
Bishop of Rome; our Fathers are Vicars of Christ. 


VOL. XIJ.—NoO. I. 23 
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Art. VL—TWO LETTERS TO MONSEIGNEUR PARISIS, 
BISHOP OF ARRAS. 


Histoire du Bienheureux Pierre Claver, de ia Compagnie de 
Jesus. ParJ.M.8. Davurienac, Deuxiéme Edition. Lyon: 
1855. 2 vols., 12mo. 

[InstEap of reviewing this extraordinary biography of Padre Claver, which has 
become a staple of the Jesuits, on the continent of Europe, we have obtained from 
the author, the Rev. A. C. Coxr, D. D., a translation of his Letters to the Bishop of 
Arras, which, our readers may remember, were published in 1856, by the Anglo-Con- 
tinental Society, at Oxford. These Letters were written in the French language, 
and after passing the critical inspection, and undergoing the careful and judicious 
emendation of the Society’s French editor, the Rev. F. Godfray, of the Isle of Jer- 
sey, have been widely circulated on the continent of Europe; but they have never 
appeared in English, and the important exhibition which they contain of the moral- 
ity and tactics of the Jesuits, in dealing with the Anglican Church, has never been 
brought before English readers. The extraordinary condition of Southern Europe 
at the present time gives to these Letters great interest, and to the Society in whose 
behalf they were written unprecedented importance.—Eb. ] 

I. 
BattimoreE, March 25, 1856. 

My Lorp, | 
I venture to hope, in addressing your Lordship with senti- 

ments of respect for your Apostolic Office, and influenced by 

Christian charity, that you will not be the less inclined to ex- 

amine what I have to say, because I am astranger. If I may 

but succeed in gaining your attention, I shall be able to con- 
vince your Lordship, that you have lent the respectable author- 
ity of your name and ecclesiastical dignity to publications 
which are giving currency to certain statements as history, 
which have no foundation in fact. These erroneous state- 
ments, and others of the same kind, have operated only too 
powerfully to multiply the obstacles which stand in the way of 

a blessed re-union among Christians, and they tend greatly to 

exaggerate the important differences which really exist, between 

the Anglican communion and the other Churches of Western 

Europe. 

It may surprise you, my Lord, that an American presbyter 
should exhibit a sensitive interest in what chiefly concerns the 
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Church of England. But I beg you to remember the words of 
the Psalmist—Sicut sagitte in manu potentis, ita filii excusso- 
rum. The Anglican Church, our venerable mother, is assailed 
with calumnies and insinuations ; and lo! that is fulfilled in 
her which is written—“ she shall not be confounded when she 
speaks with her enemies in the gate.” She may hold her peace ; 
for she has children to lift up their voice for her from the utter- 
most parts of the earth. It will be something if, by so doing, 
I may only dispel the notion that has so long prevailed among 
you, in France, that the Anglican Communion has no existence 
except as connected with the Crown and Parliament of Eng- 
land. Though a presbyter of her Communion, and one who 
has officiated at the altars of her parish-churches, I belong to 
a branch of the Church, which for eighty years has flourished 
in the primitive condition of entire separation from State pat- 
ronage and control, and which has proved that the existence of 
the Anglican Communion does not depend upon its relations to 
the State. On the contrary, the Anglo-American Church 
which only existed in the germ before the establishment of 
American Independence, has, since that epoch, developed with 
extraordinary rapidity. It is now a great National Church, 
extending through the entire Republic, and has more than two 
thousand clergymen under the jurisdiction of more than thirty 
Bishops. These Bishops derive their consecration from others 
who were consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
1787 ; but they are in no wise subject to that Most Reverend 
Primate, and sustain towards him only the relations of frater- 
nal love, and of Christian and Catholic communion. They are 
subject to the Governing Synod of our own Church, under the 
presidency of our Senior Bishop ; for the rule of presidency by 
seniority of consecration, obtains among us, as in primitive 
times among the Churches of Africa. We recognize, however, 
the primitive Canons, and so far as they can apply to a Church 
situated in a country for which no General Council has legisla- 
ted, we obey them. We profess, also, and tenaciously main- 
tain, the Faith of the Holy Catholic Church, as set forth by 
those Councils, which always, everywhere and by all, have been 
acknowledged as Gicumenical. 
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Your Lordship will see, then, that my position with respect 
to the Church of England allows me to speak of her concerns, 
with filial reverence and yet with entire frankness, as being, in 
no sense, her subject, or interested in any of her local and tem- 
poral affairs. My apology for conceiving myself at liberty to 
utter a word in her defence, must be found in the circumstan- 
ces of a personal nature to which I propose to ask your atten- 
tion. These circumstances seemed to designate me as bound 
to speak for her; and in view of the melancholy ignorance of 
her true character, which I found to prevail among your co-re- 
ligionists in France and Italy, I felt that I owed it to them, to 
correct your misapprehensions. To borrow the words of your 
illustrious compatriot St. Bernard, when he repudiated the 
novelty of the Immaculate Conception, I might safely say— 
Nescio an sine gravi offensa etiam vestri omnium dissimulare 
potuerim. 

The writings of your own Bossuet are evidence that his pre- 
judices against the Church of England arose from similar 
misapprehensions. He applied to her case a kind of reasoning 
which proceeded, mainly, on just principles ; but he mistook 
the case itself, and never discovered that his argument left her, 
in fact, untouched. He took great pains to prove what she 
not only admits, but professes ; and then, assuming her dissent, 
he condemned her. The weight of his name has betrayed many 
others into a similar error. His misapprehensions have become 
the convictions of thousands ; and the variety of his writings, 
and the frequent recurrence, in them, of misstatements on this 
point, has connected them with almost every subject which in- 
terests thinking men. Modern writers have taken their im- 
pressions at second-hand, and have reproduced them with all 
the prestige of his authority. The pages of Nicolas, of Bal- 
mez, and of the Count Joseph de Maistre, for example, literally 
swarm with erroneous ideas respecting the Church of England, 
and contain many falsehoods, which I am bound, in charity, 
to consider as ignorantly propagated by these authors. A bad 
cause is best assailed by a fair exhibition of its character; and 
if the Anglican Communion is what these authors suppose, it 
cannot be necessary to blacken it by assertions which every in- 
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telligent man who speaks the English language must know to 
be untrue. Moreover, supposing us to be heretics, it is the 
duty of Christians to prescribe for the actual malady of our 
Church, and not to excite our passions, by accusing us of vices 
and evils which do not exist. ‘‘ When one would reprove effect- 
ually,” says the amiable Pascal, ‘or when one would convince 
another that he is mistaken, it is important to discover how he 
himself looks at the question, for ordinarily he is right as he 
views the matter, and so much we ought to concede.” If this 
principle of morals, so full of the spirit of our holy religion, 
had been mutually and practically understood by the contro- 
vertists of England and France, the alliance of these great 
nations would undoubtedly have become a more substantial 
and a more sacred one than that which now exists between 
their victorious armies. 

The historical mistakes, to which I desire to direct your 
Lordship’s kind attention, have reference to the Origin, and to 
the Reformation of the Church of England. I am sorry to say 
these mistakes prevail almost everywhere on the Continent of 
Europe. Had the learned works of her great divines been more 
freely circulated beyond the pale of their own communion, such 
mistakes could not have gained curretcy. The languages of 
the Continent are familiarly known in England: the great 
Gallican authors are universally read by her divines ; but, un- 
fortunately, our brethren in France do not return the compli- 
ment, by studying the English language, and becoming ac- 
quainted with the writings of those great Anglican theologians, 
who merit a place among the doctors of the Church Catholic ; 
and whose works, distributed wherever the Anglo-Saxon race 
has penetrated, have fixed it in the heart of all competent 
judges who speak the English tongue, that the doctrines they 
maintain are the doctrines of Jesus Christ, and the same which 
His Church has held from the beginning. Yes, my Lord, I 
would instance the works of Hooker, surnamed “the Judi- 
cious ;” of Taylor, the Chrysostom of England ; of Laud, the 
Cyprian of the seventeenth century ; and I might cite many 
others, whose writings, had they been only known, as they de- 
serve to be, among Gallicans, would have saved me the trouble 
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of writing this letter. Of Hooker’s immortal writings, even a 
Pope asserted that “time would beget more and more reverence 
for them, and that they must endure till the flame that shall 
burn all things”: and had you been familiar with his works, 
and with his times, my Lord, it is impossible that you should 
have lent the sanction of your approval to the garbled, or 
utterly groundless statements, which you have lately helped to 
circulate, in spite of the fact that similar falsifications have 
been frequently exposed, refuted and contrasted with the sub- 
stantial truth. 

And so I come to the point, which is to ask your earnest re- 
consideration of the merits of a work of which your Lordship 
is the avowed patron ; I mean the soi-disant “History of the 
Blessed Peter Claver, of the Company of Jesus, Apostle of the 
Negroes of Carthagena and of the West Indies.” The book 
is widely circulated, and has an appearance of being written 
with candor and piety. Its author pretends to give the verita- 
ble history of a benevolent Jesuit of the seventeenth century, 
who wrought a variety of miracles. I am far from desiring to 
detract in the least from the genuine character or reputation of 
this good man, for such he probably was; and I hold it a very 
serious matter, on a mérely superficial knowledge of facts, to 
pass a judgment on any soul that has lived, and long since 
passed away, and whose record is with God. To that Master 
he must stand or fall, and I must not presume to judge him ; 
and I take real pleasure in believing that he was a holy servant 
of the Lord. There was in the East Indies, once, a Jesuit of 
similar spirit; a man singularly free from the peculiarities of 
the Society to which he has given the eclat of his name, and 
whose authentic history is dear to all Christians, in spite of the 
fables which have been superadded by unscrupulous and fanat- 
ical biographers. I refer to St. Francis Xavier, whose renown 
seems to have suggested the idea of raking up the memory of 
Claver, in order that the West Indies might have a Jesuit 
Saint, as well as the East. I wish his reputation had not been 
made to suffer in the same way, by the enthusiasm of his his- 
torians. Yet faulty as his biography may be, I should not 
have thought of subjecting it to this examination, in spite of 
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its wide circulation, had it not received your Lordship’s en- 
dorsement. That such endorsement was inadvertently given 
I must believe, and yet it is extraordinary that your name 
should have been permitted to remain in connection with it for 
a considerable time. Your approbation is very conspicuously 
paraded at the beginning of the work, and is as follows :— 

“The History of the B. Peter Claver is pious, interesting, 
well arranged, very happily expressed, and adapted as well to 
re-animate the lukewarm, as to promote the perfection of the 
just. Some of the miracles wrought by this man of God, may 
perhaps appear strange to many men of the world, but, seeing 
they have been cited as proofs of sanctity, in the Acts accepted 
for his canonization, there is no further any room for debate 
about them. No body can flatter himself that he is more rig- 
orous, as to the fact of miracles, than the Court of Rome. I 
can only express my wishes, therefore, that the work may find 
many readers, and I allow these lines to serve as a recommen- 
dation for my own diocese.” 

It is no part of my purpose, my Lord, to enter largely upon 
the matter of these miracles, nor upon the importance to be 
attached to the Roman Process which you regard as placing 
their genuineness beyond question. The Court of Rome* can- 
not be accused of concealing the principles on which its several 
“Congregations” proceed for the verifying of pretended facts. 
How “rigorous” they are in exacting free testimony and opin- 
ion, has been lately evidenced in the affair of the New Dogma. 
It is certain, however, that in those parts of the world where 
the writings of Liguori are not recognized as a Code of Morals, 
the opinion of the authorities at Rome is by no means accepted 
as decisive, more especially when it demands implicit reverence, 
and seems to discourage investigation. Such distrust is surely 
pardonable, when we find miracles attributed to Peter Claver, 
in many respects more surprising than those of our Saviour 
and His Apostles ; or when we are gravely told, on the one 








* For an important exposure of this Court, we are indebted to a Frenchman, M. 
Daunou, whose Essay was published in Paris in 1818, and in America, at Philadel- 
phia, 1837. 
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hand, that he raised the dead, and, on the other, that he per- 
formed the juggler’s trick of making a basket-full of sound 
eggs, out of broken ones which had been upset upon a pave- 
ment! If many other of the signs and wonders which the B. 
Peter is said to have wrought, be matters of fact, why have two 
centuries been suffered to pass, during which mankind have 
been left in ignorance of these striking evidences of the truth 
of the religion which he preached? What facts were adduced 
at Rome, and accepted, as proofs of these Acts? Unless you 
can give incontrovertible testimony in support of such extraor- 
dinary stories, you must allow me to ask you, my Lord, whether 
you are not, by approving such apparent fables, doing your 
best to shake the faith of millions, as to the miracles which are 
recorded in the Gospel, and the belief of which is essential to 
their salvation? Are you not teaching men to regard all 
alleged miracles as equally apocryphal, and so giving them a 
strong objection to the truth of Holy Scripture itself? When 
I reflect how lately France has experienced the worst results of 
such experiments upon human intelligence, in a frightful revolt 
from Gop, and an open rejection of the Gospel, I wonder, my 
Lord, that you and others of the hierarchy are so boldly confi- 
dent as to renew these ventures upon popular credulity. Had 
the clergy of France taught their flocks nothing more than 
those great truths which, in the primitive age, compelled the 
assent of all who hearkened to them, there would never have 
been such a Revolution as enthroned a harlot, in Notre Dame, 
on the altar of God. How, then, are we to understand the 
infatuation which returns to the same fatal course of trifling 
with the common sense of a nation, and that too in an age 
more impatient than any which has preceded it, of attempts to 
force upon it as truth, anything which cannot be freely and 
thoroughly examined ? 

I have the less hesitation in speaking of this Biography as 
corrupt, because, in that of one of our own contemporaries, 
and in matters admitting of refutation by the testimony of 
persons still alive, statements notoriously false have been set 
forth under the patronage of dignitaries of your Communion. 
The late Cardinal Cheverus, Archbishop of Bordeaux, who for 
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many years resided amongst us in the United States, was 
deservedly the object of general respect and affection. If ever 
the Court of Rome should proceed to the Canonization of this 
amiable relic of old Gallicanism, it would accord the honor to 
one of the best men that has lately received it ; but if among 
‘the acts accepted for his Canonization,” the Court of Rome 
should admit a number of the stories told by his biographer, 
M. Heren-Dubourg, I am forced to say, my Lord, that it 
would grievously task the consciences of many of the professed 
faithful in Boston, where that author has made sport for 
thousands by his monstrous exaggerations, and where even the 
most servile adherents of Rome are obliged to invent excuses 
for his absurdities. If such biographies of a Gallican are pub- 
lished among his contemporaries, what may not be fabricated 
after the lapse of two centuries, in honor of a Jesuit, and by a 
Liguorian pen ? 

I have alluded to my personal interest in this history of Cla- 
ver. It grew out of the circumstances in which it first attract- 
ed my notice. Arriving at Rome in 1851, a few days subse- 
quent to the event of his Beatification, I found it the subject 
of general remark. A pamphlet had been freely circulated 
through the city, which, in a compendious form, gave, in the 
Italian language, the same story concerning the newly Beatified 
saint, which has received your public approbation. It caused 
some merriment, and more of a deeper sensation, among the 
English residents at Rome ; and as I several times officiated 
for their chaplain, at the humble altar of the English congre- 
gation, I was sometimes asked how an exposure might be made 
of the astounding effrontery with which this pamphlet had mis- 
represented the history and character of the Church of England, 
It was palpable that the author had given circulation to a gross 
falsehood concerning the conversion to Romanism of certain 
Englishmen in the seventeenth century, and the absurdity of 
the narrative in this particular was a suffi‘ent index of its 
trustworthiness in others hardly more extravagant, though full 
of the miraculous. No one who has any acquaintance with 
history will require an explanation of the surprise with which 
Anglicans, generally, read in the pamphlet which I have men- 
tioned the following anecdote :— 
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“Tn the year 1639, Don Federigo de Toledo, having captured divers Dutch and 
English, (heretics,) brought them into Carthagena, where they were confined in 
prison ships, near the town. Peter congratulated himself on the opportunity thus 
offered for converting them to God, and resolved to devote himself entirely to the work 
of their salvation. He obtained permission to celebrate mass in presence of 700 
English, on the deck of their vessel; and he performed this duty with such fervor, 
and with the outpouring of such floods of tears, that the heretics were affected with 
the most lively impressions. Subsequently, though it was contrary to his ordinary 
habit, he accepted an invitation to take some refreshments with the captain, and 
with a number of heretics besides, among the most respectable of the company, 
At table he conducted himself with an extreme affability, and by degrees turned the 
conversation upon the subject of religion. By and by they expressed a desire to 
introduce him to their bishop, whom they styled the Archdeacon of London; and to 
this he readily assented, with expressions of gratitude for the honor they proposed 
to confer upon him. The bishop proved to be an aged man. His white hairs, and 
his grave but singularly sweet and gentle manner, gave him a most venerable ap- 
pearance. Father Claver presented himself with marked civility before this respect- 
able bishop, and omitted nothing that might attract his good will. He soon found 
himself alone with him, and was enabled to carry on a conversation upon religious 
matters which they had already begun. The result of their interview was, that the 
good old man, who was gifted with a large intelligence, and a most enlightened 
judgment, acknowledged himself beaten, by the force of Father Claver’s arguments, 
and declared himself from that moment a Catholic. At the same time, he stated, 
that nevertheless, he could not renounce his religion openly, because he had a wife and 
children, and enjoyed, at home, a benefice equally lucrative and honorable. He 
added, that if he should openly reconcile himself to Rome, he would be forced, ipso 
facto, to let his benefice revert to the Royal Exchequer, and that his numerous fam- 
ily would be deprived of the resources of life; meanwhile, from the bottom of his 
heart, he proposed to be a good Catholic, daily imploring Gop to give him grace, 
and to open the opportunity for a public profession of his faith. The good Father 
Claver did not fail to stimulate the courage of the bishop; but, instead of trusting 
for success to human instrumentality, he had recourse to prayer and extraordinary 
acts of self-discipline, to which he devoted himself with renewed fervor to implore 
the succor of Heaven. 

Nor were his efforts and supplications ineffectual. A week later, while he was 
ministering in the hospital of St. Sebastian, what does he behold? Lo! the Arch- 
deacon,* borne upon a litter, grievously sick, and followed by an immense crowd. 
After the ordinary salutations, the bishop announced that he had come to discharge 
a promise which he had made to God, and he besought Peter Claver, as his spiritual 
father, not to desert him in so trying a moment, which he felt to be very near the 
last of his life. The good father lavished upon him all possible consolations, and 
during the few succeeding days that he lived never quitted him, but waited on him 
without remission. Having renounced his errors, and made profession of his new 
faith, the old man received the last sacraments with a devotion the most fervent, 
and so departed from the wor!d, with a spirit at rest, and filled with confidence in 
the goodness of God. Father Claver solemnly celebrated his obsequies in the pres- 
ence of numerous spectators of all ranks and conditions. 





* Query—bishop ? 
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The conversion and death of the Anglican Bishop having created a great sensa- 
tion in the fleet, the heretics were greatly impressed and astonished. Many of them» 
influenced by the Hoy Spirit, began to entertain doubts concerning their faith, 
and serious thoughts as to their eternal salvation. As soon as they could obtain 
permission to go on shore,—for in fear of the pestilence it had been previously re- 
fused,—they ran en masse to Peter Claver, begging him to instruct them in religion, 
Convinced of their errors, they made their submission, and soon, nearly seven hun- 
dred of them becam> reconciled to God and to His Church. Of the sick in the hos- 
pital, moreover, some opened their eyes to the truth and embraced it, less affected 
by the preaching than by the exemplary life of Peter Claver.” 


Now, my Lord, I have no means of disproving the historical 
fact here alleged concerning Don Federigo de Toledo, but even 
this appears by no means well established. The date, 1639, 
supplied by the Italian brochure of which I have spoken, dis- 
appears in your French work ; but in that year, although it is 
true that the Spaniards were at war with the Dutch, England 
was so far from being the ally of Holland, that she sorely 
piqued that power, by maintaining a treaty which was then in 
actual existence between herself and Spain, and by permitting 
Spanish vessels, by virtue of that treaty, to supply themselves 
with victuals and munitions of war in English ports, at the 
very moment when Dutch men-of-war were pursuing them in 
the Channel.* This single fact suggests the gravest difficul- 
ties. But again, it appears to me a greater miracle than some 
of the others, ‘‘ accepted at Rome,” in process of his Canoniza- 
tion, that the Blessed Peter’s eloquence was unlimited by the 
difficulties of foreign tongues, and that he was able to preach 
with equal success in his own language, and in that of the Eng- 
lish and Dutch mariners, Now, it is not every Englishman 
who can talk to English sailors intelligibly, however learned 
and intelligent, or even eloquent he may be ; for sailors have a 
dialect of their own, in which it is necessary to address them, 
with a degree of condescension to their ways of thought, if you 
would do them much good. It was miracle the first, then, that 
he could so readily and so eloquently address himself to these 
seamen, in their several tongues ; and it was miracle the second, 
that such a concourse of heretics were so soon and so amazingly 
converted, by mere talk. It would not have been so much of 
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a wonder had it been simply said that the 700 heretics were 
immediately converted after becoming prisoners to the Span- 
iards. The Spanish vessels, which the English took from the 
famous Armada, were loaded with missionaries in the shape of 
divers instruments of torture, which the sailors could instantly 
comprehend ; and every Spanish port, in those days, was pro- 
vided with schools for converting heretics, in the shape of the 
Inquisition. 

But as to the Anglican Bishop ? On this head there is hap- 
pily no need of conjecture, for everybody knows that nobody of 
this rank served in the English navy, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, or could possibly have been found at Carthagena. Nor 
do I undertake to refute the conversion of an Anglican prelate, 
of that age, by English authorities alone. It is very easy to 
manufacture a history, but it is not easy to make facts agree 
with fabulous events. Although a saint had been made at 
Rome, on the strength of this story among others, it was only 
two years afterwards that the Civilta Cattolica,* published in 
the same city, gave the lie to the whole affair, by stating that 
up to the year 1853, no bishop of Anglican consecration, while 
in full possession of his Episcopal character and functions, 
had ever made the degrading submission to the Papacy, or 
joined the Roman communion. Your admired biographer, : 
nevertheless, would have us believe that the Blessed Peter had 
the good fortune to convert the bishop in question while he was 
still in the exercise of his office, and enjoyed “ a benefice alike 
honorable and lucrative!” However, as well so as any way 
when one is writing a romance. The whole story, I am forced 
to say, is a mere canard. The time designated is the epoch of 
the Great Rebellion, which lasted more than twenty years, and 
which was attended with the greatest trials to the faith and 
constancy of the Anglican clergy. Yet John Evelyn has re- 
corded the fact, that during all that time, while so many of the 
clergy and laity were driven into France, and subjected to Ro- 
mish arguments, deriving additional consequence from the ap- 
parently hopeless overthrow of the Church of England, not five 
persons of the clerical Order could be counted up, who had been 
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tempted to renounce their faith to enter the Roman communion.* 
In view of the indignities then heaped on them, and of the per- 
sonal barbarities they suffered, it is certainly to be wondered 
at, that so few of the English exiles, living at Paris, in constant 
intercourse with the Gallican clergy, and becoming familiar 
with their religion, were seduced from their steadfastness. 

I am sorry to add, that your author suggests grave doubts as 
to his ability to write truthfully, almost at every step. Observe 
the recklessness of his statements as to the dignity of the fabu- 
lous ecclesiastic. He is sometimes Bishop, and sometimes 
only Archdeacon! True, your biographer never calls him 
more than Prelate, but the Italian brochure gives the unequiv- 
ocal word Vescovo, while both agree in confusing these terms 
with the title of Archdeacon, or, in full,—‘ the Archdeacon of 
London.” Is this a Liguori-like way of insinuating that the 
Anglican hierarchy admits no distinction in Orders, between a 
bishop and his subordinate clergy ; or that a man can be at the 
same time a bishop and a mere presbyter ? Nothing could be 
more untrue, my Lord, for not only does the Church of Eng- 
land use a scrupulous precision in her titles, in this respect, 
but, with a fidelity to Scripture and Antiquity which your 
Church has ventured to dispense with, she affirms the difference 
between a priest and a bishop to be one of Orders, and of divine 
institution. The Vatican swarms with a troop of dependents 
called Prelati, who are often mere laymen ; and no Romish 
bishop dares to assert that he is of an Order superior to that of 
the presbyter. The consequence foreseen by Gregory the Great, 
when he rebuked his flatterers, is now matter of fact.t He 
would not be called a “‘ Bishop of bishops,” “‘ because,” said he, 
‘‘when you attribute to me more than is my due, you subtract 
as much from yourself.” The Papacy was no sooner establish- 
ed, than it began to repress and abase the Episcopate, in fulfill- 
ment of this prediction, to the level of a mere chief-presbyterate. 
The Abbé Labordet has especially directed attention to the 
fact that the Pontifical Letter establishing the New Dogma, 
never recognizes even Roman bishops as veritably Episcopi, but 


* Evelyn’s Memoirs, vol. i, p. 576, London, 1819. 
+ Epistle xxx, Paris, 1849. $ Relation et Memoire, p. 70, Note. 
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merely gives them the equivocal designation of Prelates, in se- 
vere consistency with their real degradation while attending > 
a ceremony which was meant to imply, that there is but one 
bishop, who has a right to be heard, in Christendom. The 
Church of England, nevertheless, has preserved the Episcopate 
in all the integrity of the Cyprianic Law, and uses neither 
words nor things, in such wise as to confound the perceptions 
and convictions of men, in matters ordained by Gop. 

Nothing can exceed the painful jealousy with which Angli- 
cans have guarded this divine Institution. In America, your 
own Prelates have received consecration from a single consecra- 
tor ; but no one has ever been acknowledged as a bishop among 
us, until he had received his Order at the hands of at least three 
consecrators, for we scrupulously obey the ancient Canon es- 
tablished by the Council of Nice. It may be worth while to 
add, that although the Sovereign of England is indeed recog- 
nized as able to confer temporalities, the Episcopal character is 
derived from such consecration only ; so that no nomination by 
the Crown, and no election by the faithful, is of any force, till 
Episcopal consecration is actually conferred. In America, we 
have no regale at all, but we see the injustice of the pretence 
so often set up, that the regale, in England, is something in- 
consistent with the Episcopate. It is, in fact, nothing more 
than what your own Bossuet has proved to have been equally 
claimed and enjoyed by the kings of France. 

Granting, then, that Peter Claver did, in fact, convert “‘ the 
Archdeacon of London,” in 1639, it is clear that he did not con- 
vert an Anglican bishop. But now, as to even this fact ? 
The members of Clare Hall, in the University of Cambridge, 
will be surprised to learn that one, who was for so long a time 
the head of their House, died in the year aforesaid, at Cartha- 
gena, a convert to the Jesuit teacher! The name of the Arch- 
deacon was Thomas Parke ; he accepted that preferment in 
1625, and died in 1662, in its full enjoyment. So says verita- 
ble history, for which your miracle-loving biographer seems to 
have a sublime disregard. During a long period, he suffered 
severely from the Puritans, but bore himself, through all, with 
consummate patience, and with a constancy the most heroic. Of 
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his last illness several anecdotes are told, strikingly at variance 
with the dramatic scene so pathetically given in your friend’s 
book. He was so much beloved, that, while on his death-bed, 
he was visited in a single day by no less than three Bishops, 
four members of the Privy Council, two Judges, and three 
Doctors of Physic, all of whom had been his pupils at the Uni- 
versity. I do not find anything in authentic records* which 
lends support to the assertion that he had also the distinguish- 
ed honor, and the immense benefit of receiving a visit from the 
Beatified Peter Claver. 

But possibly there is here a mistake. It is not this man, but 
the Bishop of London of whom the biographer of Claver is 
speaking. Now it is true that the jurisdiction of this Bishop 
extended beyond seas, and, so far, we find color for the assertion 
that he was found at Carthagena. But, unfortunately, he who 
then held the See of London was the celebrated Juxon, whose 
history, as ordinarily understood, forbids the idea that he died 
in 1639, or was a convert of the Blessed Peter. On the con- 
trary, we find him, at this epoch, undergoing great trials for 
the sake of his religion. In the good providence of God, it was 
his lot, nearly ten years later, to sustain the last moments of 
his sovereign, King Charles I., to whom he had the satisfaction 
of administering the Viaticum, and whom he accompanied to 
the scaffold of his martyrdom. After twelve years more of 
great vicissitudes, the afflicted Church of England returned to 
her ancient seats, and Juxon was elevated to the Primacy. 
Finally, he died Archbishop of Canterbury, in the year 1663. 

Do you suggest that it was probably the predecessor of 
Juxon in the See of London, and that your friend’s biography 
is slightly at fault, in this matter of date ? Well, it is a fact 
that almost the only formal discussion which history has noted, 
between an English Bishop and a Jesuit, took place early in 
this Episcopate, and the Bishop himself was the disputant ! 
So, then, we arrive at the first thing which gives plausibility to 
your Lordship’s conjecture ; but in all other respects, there 
is so remarkable a variance, that I am inclined to think this slight 


*See Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, p. 174. ; Le Neve’s Fasti; Querela Cantab. etc. 
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coincidence provides a very slender base for the statue of Bles- 
sed Peter Claver to stand upon. We find the scene of the ren- 
counter, not at Carthagena, but at London ; not on board of a 
ship, but in the Palace Royal ; and the assembly, instead of 
being composed of ignorant sailors, was made up of scholars 
and courtiers. The issue, moreover, was widely different from 
that related in the biography. In recalling what passed in this 
Conference, the Church of England has no reason to be asham- 
ed, whether we consider her cause, or the manner in which it 
was sustained. In short, my Lord, the Bishop in question was 
the renowned Laud, who lived to be Primate of all England, 
and who died a martyr for the Catholic Faith, as professed in 
the Church of England. He died on the scaffold, decapitated 
by the Puritans, in 1645. And I venture to ask your Lord- 
ship’s attention to the published history of that celebrated Con- 

erence,* which has never been answered, in point of the argu- 
ment for the Church of England. The erudition of the bishop, 
and the vigor of his logic, had the happy effect of opening the 
eyes of many persons, of high character and quality. When 
the Puritans afterward raised againt him the outcry of Popery, 
he was able to show them a long list of illustrious names, be- 
onging to persons of learning and piety, whom he had succeed- 
ed in converting from Romanism, and confirming in the primi- 
tive orthodoxy of the Anglican Communion. One fact, the 
precise reverse of what is narrated in the biography of Peter 
Claver, deserves to be mentioned; the fact, that a Roman 
Catholic Bishop, of that age, while in full possession of his 
benefice, renounced Romanism, and was received into the 
Church of England. I refer to the celebrated Mark Antony de 
Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, who not only lived a consid- 
erable time in possession of an English benefice, and served at 
our altars, but also united in the propagation of our succession, 
by joining in the consecration of the Bishop of Lincoln, in the 
year 1617. 

I trust, my Lord, that your love of evidence and of truth, 
will enable you to rejoice, not only in seeing so many misrepre- 


* A Relation of the Conference between Wm. Laud, &c., &e., and Mr. Fisher, the Jes- 
uit. Oxford, 1849. 
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sentations of facts dispelled even at the expense of your friend’s 
narrative, but, further, in observing that I have thus far dealt 
with only the most trivial and unessential of his inaccuracies. 
Dropping the Italian brochure entirely, I shall confine myself, 
hereafter, to the work which enjoys the high honor of your 
Episcopal sanction. This latter goes far beyond the other, in 
its detail of circumstances, some of which are flagrantly at va- 
riance with known and established facts of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. The already great differences between Anglicans and 
Gallicans, need not be exaggerated to be deplored: but, I am 
happy to assure you that they are greatly less than your author 
would have us suppose, so far as historical events are concerned. 

Your author says of the B. Peter Claver, that “he con- 
ferred with the Archdeacon on all the articles of controversy 
between Catholics and Protestants.” This gives two false im- 
pressions—(1) that Anglicans are not Catholics, and (2) that 
they are concerned with the controversies of Protestants in 
general, and en masse. But, my Lord, after three hundred 
years of suffering between Papists and Puritans, for the sake 
of preserving undefiled our undoubted Catholicity, you need 
not be surprised to find us unwilling to be represented as igno- 
ring our Catholic principles, on the one hand, or as permitting 
ourselves, on the other, to be swamped in the chaos of an inor- 
ganic and heterogeneous Protestantism! The distinction be- 
tween the ancient Church of England, and mere sectaries, has 
been too often recognized, even by your own writers, to require 
any further illustration. Bossuet, himself, seems disposed, at 
times, to pay a just tribute to the Anglican Church; and so deep- 
ly sensible was he of her Catholic character, that his own expo- 
sition of the Tridentine Creed, is but an effort to reduce the 
crudities of Pius IV., to something like agreement with her 
standards. He was convinced, I am well persuaded, that the 
principles to which he paid such homage, if once accepted 
from him by the Roman Communion, might be made the pre- 
cious basis of a re-union among Christians. Yet, even he, at 
other times, carried away by the desire to demolish all antago- 
nism at a single blow, affects to treat the Church of England 
as a mere portion of European Protestantism; and he affects to 
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triumph over her, when he has merely demolished some whim 
of the Calvinists, to which she has been uniformly opposed, and 
in behalf of which Calvinists have fought her with fire and sword! 
His noblest arguments, and his strongest positions against 
mere Calvinism, or Lutheranism, had all been anticipated by 
Anglican Divines, and urged with an erudition and steadfast- 
ness, at least equal to his own. His great contemporary, Bishop 
Bull, after long years of Confessorship, in maintaining the 
truth against Puritans, attracted the admiration and received 
the homage of the Gallican Clergy, for his immortal testimony 
against the Jesuits. You surely must remember, my Lord, 
that noble treatise, the Defence of the Ante-Nicene Faith 
against the Jesuit Petau, and the magnanimous tribute which 
Bossuet paid to it, in the name of his brethren! Possibly 
you may remember the reply which the learned author addressed 
to Bossuet, touching this very matter of genuine Catholicity. 
But Bull is only one of a noble army of Anglican Doctors, 
whom no man can reduce to the level of mere Sectaries. Many 
are our theologians, who, with learning and powers as great 
as his, have maintained the Catholic dogmas against both Pu- 
ritans and Jesuits. Is it not a melancholy evidence of the de- 
grading influences of controversy, to see such an one as “ the 
Eagle of Meaux,” stooping to claim a victory, at the expense 
of justice and truth? To see a spirit, so generous and lofty, 
condescending to speak of such a Church as that of Bull, and 
Taylor, and Pearson, as if it were but one of the confused tribes 
of that Protestantism, the variations of which he has so pow- 
erfully exposed and castigated! But, the Nemesis of Divine 
Justice has been signally displayed, in the subsequent history 
of that noble Gallican. The Ultramontanist writers have 
dealt with him, as he has dealt with us. They affect to regard 
him as a Jansenist, or even as a mere Protestant. They have 
refused permission to his townsmen to set up his statue in a 
sacred place. At the late council of La Rochelle,* it was pro- 
posed to censure him, by vote, as Wiclif was censured at Con- 
stance : 





* Observateur Catholique, No, I. p, 24, Paris, 1855. 
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True, Wiclif himself never furnished the Church with such 
weapons against the Papacy as are to be found in the writings 
of Bossuet. He was, on the whole, a good Anglican stranded 
on the French side of the Channel. But he died imagining 
that France, at least, would revere him. Such is retribution ! 
He who condescended to be unjust, has had ingratitude and 
injustice meted out to him: and he furnishes us a striking 
example of the folly and impolicy of unfair dealing; of the 
sin of employing stratagem in those serious discussions, over 
which Christian candor, if not charity, should extend a sove- 
reign and beneficent influence. 

I propose, in my next Letter, to return to the errors which 
have been propagated in France, with respect to the English 
Reformation ; after first examining those which are no less 
zealously repeated, with respect to the origin of the Church of 
England, and its progress in the early ages of Christianity. 

And I remain, My Lord, etc., ete. 


To MonsIzEGNEvR, THE BisHop oF ARRAS, ETC., ETO. 
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Art. VII—PEWS. 


WE regard the Pew System as a substitute for the ancient 
economy, made necessary by the loss of the ancient discipline. 
The Reformation, which put an end to the latter, introduced 
Pews. Do we, therefore, condemn the Reformation ? By no 
means. But we do say, that it left its work incomplete. It is 
plain historical fact, that its own intention was not fulfilled, in 
matters of government and polity. In some instances, it pulled 
down portions of the old fabric, which have never since been re- 
built. Naturally and necessarily, errors in doctrine and corrup- 
tions in wership engaged its first attention. The restoration of 
primitive discipline was not, however, forgotten. It was largely 
discussed, andeven theoretically provided for. But the execution 
failed, (if the word may ever be used of the experience of the 
Church, whose Head is with her always,) by accident. It was 
omitted by lapse, not intentionally ; and the consequence has 
been, and is, that, from the Reformation downward to the pres- 
ent, we have had no law, and still have none, which defines the 
duties of the Laity, which subjects, as in early times, every bap- 
tized person to the active rule of the Church, which secures the 
due and punctual performance of lay obligations to the Body of 
the Faithful. 

Hence arose the system of Pews, a peculiarity (chiefly) of 
the Anglican Communion and of Protestant sects. The Meth- 
odists have the least of it, because they have most of disciplin- 
ary control over the Laity. We have least of the latter, and, 
therefore, most of the necessity of Pews. The system is, sim- 
ply, an expedient for providing temporal support to the Church 
in her privation of authority. We cannot say, we like the sys- 
tem. The old was better. But we accept it, nay, we defend 
it, as a necessity. We do not know whether a more excellent 
method might not have been devised. For ourself, we rather pre- 
fer the mode of annual subscriptions, which, we hear, is common at 
the South. But Pews we have ; and, until we can see these last 
days converted into primitive times, we are disposed to make 
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the best of what we have. That some extraordinary contriv- 
ance is necessary, is, to our mind, as clear as the fact, that we 
have not, and cannot have for a while, if ever, the original plan. 
Free Churches may do, for exceptions ; but we do not believe 
in treating exceptions as general rules. There must be some 
law ; and as we cannot have, or so long as we do not have, the 
ancient law, we are content, that men be required to pay 
for their seats in Church ; so that the Ministers of religion, 
seeing that they are mortal beings, and, therefore, need tempo- 
ral support, may not fail of subsistence. 

We do not seem, then, to have any great respect for Pews. 
No. But we think, that the indignation expended upon them 
by our Free Churchmen is aimed at the wrong mark. We 
would like to see them trying their skill at the decay of primitive 
discipline. If their courage, or their principles, cannot be ele- 
vated to so high an aim, we humbly protest, that it is not gen- 
erous, or noble, to shoot at the poor agent who is endeavoring, 
to the best of its ability, to fill the office of its defunct prede- 
cessor. One might think, to hear the maledictions of these 
Free-men, that Pews were an usurper ; whereas, they are only 
a provisional successor, the royal line being extinct. We re- 
gard Pews as a necessity for the present distress. " hey are 
better than the anarchy of Free-dom, every one doing what is 
right in his own eyes, and the greater ; art {nding that right 
to consist in doing nothing. We love law; and we cannot, 
with honest judgment, obje:t, where the State is abnormal, if 
the law is abnormal, too. We do not deem it extravagant to 
affirm, that any law which accomplishes the end of the law, is 
better than lawlessness ; and the Free system is, in the exist- 
ing condition of things, simply and totally, lawlessness. The 
language of Pews is somewhat like this ; As you, laymen, area 
people whom the Church of modern times does not pretend to gov- 
ern, we ask of you security ; the security is Rents. Our Minister 
must not starie. But we are not quite sure that he would not, 
if we should leave him to your mercy. 

But Pews are not as good as they might be, or as they ought 
to be. This, indeed, is not peculiar to Pews. It is true of 
us all, There are evils and abuses connected with the system, 
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which we cannot but think unnecessary ; and it is one of the 
merits of the Free enterprise, that it has brought out these 
abuses into strong light. It is, often, a merciful result of ex- 
treme aims that, while, from their ultraism, they cannot attain 
their object, they lessen the evil against which they are direct- 
ed. The clashing of opposites sometimes brings both to a wiser 
position, on middle ground. Several of the points of the Free 
attack on Pews are well chosen, and cannot be gainsayed. 
One, for example, is irresistible, and denotes the necessity for 
a reform in the Pew system, which ought to be immediate. 
We refer to the selling of Pews in consecrated buildings. We 
do not see how this practice can be defended, for a moment. 
It is, to our mind, monstrous, abominable, sacrilegious. We 
do not question the clear conscience with which it is done. 
We do not doubt, that our brethren who practice it, believe 
they are doing right. We do not charge them with wilful sin 
in the matter. But we do not see how they can reconcile with 
the idea of Consecration to God subsequent sale toman. These 
Pews descend by entailment to one’s children. They are prop- 
erty in this sense, that they can be sold again, exchanged, and 
bequeathed. The savor of grateful memory gathers around 
them, as the places where our fathers and mothers worshipped ; 
and they are often, therefore, regarded as precious heir-looms, 
the dearest treasures of one’s human ownership. They are, 
therefore, property,—man’s property. And yet the House, of 
which they form a part, has been given to God, solemnly con- 
secrated to His use and service, ‘ appropriated” to Him, set 
apart from all “‘ worldly” uses. Is not the making of it, or of 
any part of it, human property, a worldly use ? Can it be 
consistent with the act which has just transpired, by which it 
was given into God’s exclusive ownership, made “holy” for- 
ever? We do not see how this formidable objection can be 
removed. We do not hesitate to say, therefore, that Churches 
in which the Pews are to be sold, ought not to be consecrated. 
Why should they be ? A Congregation whose idea of Conse- 
cration allows of the sale of the thing consecrated, cannot have, 
one would think, any very serious scruples about worshipping 
in an unconsecrated Church. Let them remain, as some of our 
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old Colonial Churches still remain, free fm the enactment of 
a solemn scene which is, the next day, to be turne| .. ‘mockery, 
by the voice and hammer of the auctioneer. 

It is said, that the sale of Pews is necessary to the building 
ofthe Church. We do not believe, that it is as often necessary as 
issupposed. We believe that, in very many cases, subscriptions 
may be had, as readily, upon the promise, that one shall have 
a place in the Church to worship in on the payment of the an- 
nual assessment. But when it is necessary, then let the 
building remain a place of worship without Consecration, until 
such time as it can be redeemed from human ownership. Con- 
sistency and due reverence for sacred things demand this. 

The extreme advocates of Free Churches press their argu- 
ment too far, when they pretend to see no difference between 
the selling and the leasing of Pews. The difference is essential 
and radical. In the one case, it is the conferring of ownership, 
In the other, it is a permission for temporary use, on condition 
of contributing so much to the support of the Sanctuary. In 
the one instance, the principle of Consecration is palpably and 
grossly violated. In the other, it is not affected. The Holy 
House is sacred property. From the hour of its Consecration, 
it belongs to God. The Vestry is the steward, in God’s behalf. 
It has no right to alienate property which does not belong to 
it, or to the Body which it represents. Its only lawful prov- 
ince is to administer the property, in such wise that the uses 
to which it is devoted, namely, the various ministrations of re- 
ligion, may be sustained. This it does, by requiring those who 
worship there to contribute to its maintenance ; and this is but 
giving to the Divine Owner a return from what is His own ; 
since to His glory is devoted the gain by which His holy Ser- 
vice is sustained and perpetuated. The holders of Pews give 
to Him, for the usufruct of His property. We cannot see any 
violation of principle in all this. On the contrary, it is in ac- 
cordance with the universal requisition, by Deity, of return to 
His honor and glory, for gifts bestowed upon us. 

But it is argued, that the exclusive use makes a temporary 
ownership. Such arguing seems to us to be a plain abuse of 
terms, These same Free Churchmen would not reason thus of 
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wo dly things. No man calls the tenant of his house tempo- 
rary owner, or owner in any sense ; and it only injures the Free 
cause to push its arguments to such extravagant conclusions. 
But it is said, the holder has, for the time, as exclusive posses- 
sion asif he were owner. That may be ; but it does not, there- 
fore, follow that he is owner ; and that is the point of differ- 
ence upon which we insist. A man may have, by loan, as ex- 
clusive a use, while the loan lasts, as if he were owner. Is he, 
therefore, owner ? This favorite argument of the extremists 
against Pew-leasing cannot stand. It would better be aban- 
doned at once. It is an ebullition of undiscriminating zeal. 

But it is wrong, persists the advocate, to give any exclusive 
use in the House of God. Why do you do it, then ? we ask. 
It is common to assign Pews in Free Churches to regular wor- 
shippers ; and they use them, too, about as exclusively as if 
they had hired them. We have seen a Free-Churchman turn 
a stranger out of his Pew, who had pre-occupied it, with as 
much authority as the same insolence is sometimes practiced 
with in Pew Churches. And we have often seen regular wor- 
shippers resist the entrance of others into their accustomed seats. 
The fact is, that, in the best-ordered and the best-supported 
Free Churches, the same Pews are occupied by the same fami- 
lies, with quite as much regularity as in Pew Churches ; and, 
unluckily, boast is often made of this, in reply to the common 
objection to Free Churches, that families cannot sit together. 
The Sexton, ordinarily, watches for strangers, and takes care 
that they do not enter Pews which are generally occupied by 
habitual worshippers. And this is found necessary to the 
preservation of the system :—that is to say, to preserve it, it is 
found necessary to violate it. 

Here, we believe, our Free brethren are wholly at fault. 
Why not take another primitive position, and insist, that it is 
not necessary, that families should sit together? Why not 
separate the sexes, as in the primitive Church, as is still done 
in the majority of Churches under the sway of the Good Church 
Catholic ? Why should families sit together? Is not the 
Church of God a family ? Why introduce into it the distinc- 
tions of our natural life? What right is there in the union of 
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the Church and the human Family, any more than of the 
Church and State ? Are we not, all, brothers and sisters, as 
children of God by Baptism ? What other tie should be re- 
cognized in the Church ? We believe, that the Free system, 
as now practised, is faulty in this respect. Instead of cringing 
to the prejudice, or the habit, which makes people desire to 
preserve family distinctions in the House of God, it should 
boldly assert, as of old, that such distinctions have no proper 
place there ; and, really and literally, receive the Congregation 
in promiscuous mass ; thus carrying out thoroughly its own 
idea of perfect Freedom, instead of practically violating it by 
succumbing to a popular prejudice. In this case, the reason for 
the separation of the sexes would very soon become apparent. 
There is another evil connected with the Pew system, which 
requires reformation ; and that is, the waste of room. We 
think it a moderate calculation, that Free Churches accommo- 
date one-third more than Pew Churches of the same size. The 
difference is of importance where the Congregation is large, and 
might, with more room, be larger. It should, indeed, be re- 
membered, on the other hand, that Free Churches do not always 
receive all that they might, because they allow the occupancy of 
Pews by families ; and these families do not, generally, like to 
have others than their own members sit with them. The very 
feeling which makes a family desire to sit together, is exclusive 
towards strangers, even when the family does not fill the Pew. 
The argument, however, even with this partial drawback, is 
decidedly in favor of the Free plan over the Pew. We have 
known a Pew Church to be enlarged at the expense of several 
thousand dollars, when it was confessedly large enough to ac- 
commodate all who desired seats, if all the sittings could be oc- 
cupied. A family of two or three persons, holding a Pew which 
might receive five or six, excludes a number equal to itself, 
In some localities, this is a very great evil. In cities generally, 
we have no Church room to spare. On Christmas-Day, we 
were officiating in a Church which happened to be, for a Pew 
Church, full. Some fifty persons went away, unable to obtain 
seats. And yet, as we cast our eye over the Congregation, we 
could discover more than that number of sittings unoccupied. 
VOL, XIII,—NO. II. 25 
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These things ought not so to be. We esteem it one of the 
benefits likely to result, which have, in some quarters, already 
resulted, from the Free Church agitation, that the unchristian 
selfishness, which sometimes characterizes Pew Churches, will 
be broken down. There is no reason why it should not depart 
entirely. We heartily sympathize with the warfare which is 
now made upon it. It is incapable of just defence ; and will, 
therefore, yield before the progress of enlightened Christian 
sentiment. It seems to us, that Rectors and Vestries have a 
high responsibility in the matter. Congregations may be 
trained to the exhibition of civility and fraternal feeling, as 
well as to every other good word and work. A little plainness 
of speech, with gentleness, will instruct a Christian Congrega- 
tion how it ought to behave itself in the House of God. We 
of the Clergy ought to take a firm stand against that worldli- 
ness of spirit, which would regard a Pew in Church in the same 
light with a private box at the Opera. The inconsistency of 
this disposition with the humbleness of mind, the Christian 
charity and the sense of the Divine Presence which should ac- 
company one when he enters into the Courts of the Lord, may 
be made so apparent, by a little practical instruction, that we 
do not believe it would generally be found a difficult task to 
root out this evil of selfishness, which has fastened itself so 
deeply on some of our City Congregations. It seems to us to 
be, chiefly, the fault of the Clergy, that it has been allowed to 
gain such strength and vigor as to give just occasion, in some 
instances, to the odious name, “ fashionable Churches.” 

We would suggest the following points for the remedy of the 
evil. First, besides the teaching of which we have spoken, 
that holders of Pews, who do not need all the sittings, be in- 
vited to authorize the Sexton to fill the seats in their Pews which 
they do not themselves occupy. We know of instances in 
which this is done. We do not see why it may not be made, 
in time, a general practice. Secondly, that all seats be regard- 
ed as free, which are not occupied when the reading of the 
Psalms begins. Pews might be let with this condition. Be- 
sides obviating the evil upon which we are dwelling, this might 
help to correct another vicious practice of many Pew Congre- 
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gations ; namely, coming to Church late. The contrast be- 
tween Pew Churches and Free Churches, in this respect, is 
very marked, and decidedly in favor of the latter. Thirdly, 
where a family has an unoccupied seat in its Pew, let some re- 
spectable poor person be invited to take it. We happen to 
know of one, we are sorry that we know of only one, beautiful 
example of this kind. A family, of great wealth, in one of our 
Northern cities, having a superfluous seat, found a poor woman, 
one dependent wholly on charity, but of good character, and 
gave the place to her. She is to be seen in it every Sunday ; 
and the neat, though plain, apparel in which she comes to 
Church, is, also, the gift of the family ; which, moreover, pro- 
vides for her wants at home. 

This leads us to a theme of very great importance, viz., the 
treatment of the Poor in and by Pew Churches. We cannot go to 
the length of denunciation, in which some of the earnest advocates 
of the Free system indulge on this subject, because we think it 
excessive and unjust. There is, in fact, a great variety of action 
in the matter ; from Churches like that in which an unsuccessful 
applicant for a seat published, the next day, a Card in the news- 
paper, thanking ‘the Rector, Vestry and Congregation of 
Church, for the liberty which he had enjoyed, of perambu- 
lating its aisles a quarter of an hour, in search of a seat, 
without molestation ;” to another, also, in our mind, which 
has forty Pews, selected in all parts of the building, some of 
them among the best Pews in the Church, which are reserved 
from lease, and kept forever free. This Church, probably, of- 
fers as many sittings to the Poor as a Free Church could ac- 
commodate, consistently with provision for its own expenses ; 
for no Free Church, as we have before shown, (none, we mean, 
which depends upon the Congregation at large for its support,) 
can afford to call in the Poor indiscriminately, and fill the 
greater portion of its sittings with them. The Church to which 
we refer, is the best specimen of a Pew Church that we know 
of. It lets Pews enough for the support of the Parish, and 
throws open all the rest to the Poor; and those thus re- 
served are equal, in value and position, to those which are 
leased. 
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We are disposed to make this our first point: No Parish 
should let more Pews than is necessary for its support. The 
only justifiable object in Pew-letting, is the support of the 
Parish ; and at the point where that is attained, the leasing 
should stop. In many Churches, especially in wealthy congre- 
gations, this rule would give as many free-sittings to strangers, 
and those unable to hire, as Free Churches, generally, can af- 
ford. We do not look upon the other feature of the excellent 
Parish to which we have alluded, as equally obligatory upon 
all; because it might, we think, fairly be claimed, that those 
who sustain the means of grace in the Church, should be al- 
lowed to hold the best Pews; and the leasing of the best Pews 
may be necessary to the support of the Parish. The objurga- 
tion hurled so freely against Pew Churches, that the seats in 
them reserved for the Poor are the most distant from the Chan- 
cel, and the worst in situation, may well be mollified by the 
reflection, that the same feature is apparent in Free Churches ; 
we will not venture to say, for we do not know, in how large a 
proportion of them, but, certainly, in many within our own 
knowledge. The best Pews are occupied by those whose offerings 
are the support of the Parish. The Poor, and especially the 
very Poor, are the least well situated. This arises, moreover, 
from a cause which is rather commendable than otherwise ; the 
feeling, namely, among the Poor of the Congregation, that as 
they are supplied with the means of grace through the bene- 
factions of their richer brethren, it is but civil that they should 
leave to them the most convenient and comfortable places in 
the Church. This feeling is particularly influential with the 
best class of Poor, those who have the most of Christian hu- 
mility, (by no means a universal trait among the Poor,) those 
who have most propriety of character and behavior, those, in 
fine, for whom it is most encouraging and most comforting to 
work.—There is another feeling which leads many of the Poor 
to the same course. They come to Church, necessarily, in in- 
ferior clothing ; and they prefer on that account, to be where 
they shall be least noticed. They are most at ease there. Be- 
sides, they bring with them the odors of their close and un- 
wholesome habitations ; and therefore, instinctively, keep aloof 
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from those to whom they imagine their proximity might not be 
agreeable. We can imagine a sneer at some of these last ex- 
pressions ; but we claim, that few, if any, who read this Article, 
have dealt more intimately with the Poor, or entered more thor- 
oughly into their character, their habits and their motives, 
than he who writes it. We feel, that we know them well; and 
it is the highest joy of our Ministry to serve them well. But 
we do not believe in the justice, or the charity, of sweeping dia- 
tribes against Pew Churches ; involving, as they do, in their 
condemnation, Parishes whose work among the Poor far excels 
the labor of any Free Church in the land, in the same behalf. 
We believe, on the contrary, that our duty is, to take the Pew 
system as, in large part, a necessity for these times ; and, hav- 
ing accepted it, to perfect it, by bringing it as near to the prim- 
itive plan as our altered circumstances will permit. This posi- 
tion will not satisfy radicalists or inexperienced enthusiasts; but 
we have strong confidence, that it will commend itself to the 
mature judgment of the Church. At the same time, we say, 
most cordially and heartily, that, whenever a Free enterprise 
can be started with sure prospect of success, then, by all means, 
let it be undertaken. Let every such opportunity of returning 
to ancient custom be seized and used. But let its laborers be 
content with doing their own service to their Master, with- 
out oppugning those who follow the modern plan. And if the 
time shall ever come when we shall have attained a practical 
sense of our need of many primitive methods which we have 
suffered to fall into disuse, it may be, that some of us who do 
not think it wise to ignore the realities of our actual position, 
will be found, if not in the van, yet toiling cheerfully in the 
ranks, for the restoration of al/ that bears the stamp of Apos- 
tolic authority, and has had the confirmation of long descend- 
ed use. 

We come now to Mission Churches, or Chapels, as connected 
with the treatment of the Poor by Pew Churches. We have. 
no occasion to speak of Missions controlled by Diocesan au- 
thority. The intended scope of our remarks confines us to the 
ordinary limits of parochial life. We are free to say, that, in 
cities, especially in large cities, the most perfect system in the- 
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ory is that, which combines the efforts of all Churchmen, under 
one rule, with Episcopal sanction and oversight. This is the 
only plan thoroughly in accordance with the genius of the 
Church ; and therefore is the only one which should be adopted, 
where it is practicable. But we cannot so far shut our eyes to 
the existing condition of the Church, as to be blind to the fact, 
that there is too wide a diversity of opinion among us to allow, 
everywhere, of the realization of the most Churchly schemes. 
Baltimore alone, we believe, now exhibits such a system of 
City Missions, in active vigor ; and, if we may judge from dis- 
tant report, (for we have never been an eye-witness of its ope- 
ration,) its working may well be a theme for congratulation 
from brethren who are toiling in other portions of the one 
great field. But where the same blessed unity of view and 
feeling does not so largely prevail as in the Diocese of Mary- 
land, the same superior method may not be, at once, attaina- 
ble ; and, in no case, should we wish to check the Christian 
zeal, which may warm the hearts of brethren in the same Par- 
ish, and impel them to any legitimate labors for the Poor within 
the immediate reach of their influence. Indeed, it would be a 
sorry plan of City Missions which did not, also, leave Paro- 
chial energy unfettered within its narrower sphere. But there 
are regions of want, and vice, and misery, which no single 
Pastor can tend and cultivate. These, we think, are the true 
sphere of City Missions; while, whatever any single Parish 
may choose to undertake, should be left to its separate culture. 
Thus may both plans work together in peace and harmony. 

Now, it is a fact, somewhat new, (for the movement is of 
recent date,) that Pew Churches have entered upon a series of 
labors for the Poor which are growing, day by day, into great 
importance. We might instance some in Philadelphia and 
New York. We are told, that they have begun to appear in our 
Western Cities. Everywhere, they are a feature of the age, 
novel, at least in the extent to which they are now carried. 
The grand enterprise of St. George’s Church, New York, is an 
illustration, perhaps the most prominent which yet exists, of 
our meaning. To such efforts, as deeply affecting the relations 
of Pew Churches to the Poor, we must, in conclusion, devote 
a few words of comment. 
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We are disposed to claim, for these Missions, a larger and 
freer preaching of the Gospel to the Poor than is, or can be, 
attained by any Free Church. There is no instance, within 
our knowledge, of a Free Church, which provides the means of 
grace for so large a number of poor persons as are embraced 
within the Mission of any one of ten or twelve Pew Churches that 
we might mention. Is no account to be taken of such labors, in 
our estimate of the Pew system? They are capable of great 
extension. The number of Parishes engaged in them may be 
multiplied many fold. They prove, that, under the Pew sys- 
tem, as under the Free, the ministrations of religion may be 
carried to the destitute and the needy. The Minister who, 
supported by a Pew Church, has gathered around him a large 
Congregation, composed chiefly of people unable to pay for 
sittings, is doing a work for the Poor which no Free Church in 
the land is accomplishing; and that work is the labor of love 
of a Pew Church. Let us be just, and not attempt to confine 
the highest grace of Christianity to those who do not lease 
Pews. 

But these grand results, instead of awakening in the breast 
of the extreme advocate of the Free plan, whose watchword is 
“The Gospel for the Poor,” an emotion of gratitude and joy, 
because so many of his favorite class are brought within the 
sound of the Gospel, seem, rather to exasperate him, as if they 
were a counterfeit of his true coin. He regards such work as 
a contrivance by which the rich may keep themselves in sepa- 
ration from their poor brethren, and yet relieve their conscien- 
ces from the charge of neglecting them. The rich and the 
poor, he says, do not thus meet together. The primitive fra- 
ternity of all classes in the same Congregation is not realized. 
But let us look at the matter according to the real facts in the 
case. Most of these Pew Churches of which we speak, are so 
situated that they cannot have, if they would, any considerable 
number of Poor in them. They are too far removed from the 
abodes of the Poor to admit of such a possibility. They may 
provide, and they ought to provide, within their own walls, for 
so many of their own Parishioners as cannot afford to pay for 
Pews. Every well-regulated Pew Church will do this; and 
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can do it, if no more Pews are leased than the support of the 
Parish requires. No Parish Church is bound to provide, within 
itself, larger accommodations for the Poor than is consistent 
with its own maintenance. Free Churches, as we have seen, 
are obliged to limit their charity by the same rule. No more 
can fairly be demanded of a Pew Church. The exact measure 
of the argument seems to us to be this: The Pew system is 
much more effectual in securing, from the great body of those 
who are able to contribute to the support of the Church, the 
fair proportion of each for the purpose. This being done, it is 
able to do more for the Poor, even within the Pew Church it- 
self, than can be done by a Free Church, in which, always, a 
large portion of those who can do much, actually do little, or 
nothing. It is no fit answer to say, that Pew Churches, gene- 
rally, do notdo it. Somedo,many donot. But we are speak- 
ing of the capabilities of the Pew system ; and we say, that 
so long as the primitive rule and discipline are wanting, Pew 
Churches may, in themselves, be made to accommodate more 
of the Poor than Free Churches can, unless the latter do it in 
one of the exceptional modes which we formerly noted. 

But, in many Pew Churches, especially in those which are 
likely to undertake Missions, there is no occasion, it were use- 
less, to provide numerous places for the Poor ; since the Church- 
es are situated where the Poor are not, and where they cannot 
be induced to come. We say again, (and the position requires 
no argument,) to bless the Poor, you must go where they are 
congregated ; in vast districts, apart by themselves. In such 
places, a Free Parish Church, unsupported from without, can- 
not live. The idea of combining rich and poor, generally, in 
the same Congregation, is simply impracticable; for the very 
plain reason, that they do not live together. It is a necessity, 
that some Congregations be composed mainly of rich people, 
because the neighborhood of the Church furnishes no other. 
If this is an evil, it is one which springs from our civil condi- 
tion; and, therefore, is one which the Church cannot control. 
There is no chimera which is a wilder flight of fancy than that 
which possesses the brains of some of our Free Churchmen,— 
the imagination, namely, that all orders of men may, always 
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and everywhere, be fused into the same Congregation ; that 
every Church may be made to present an assembly of mingled 
rich and poor. Bring them together in the same streets, in the 
same neighborhoods, in the same sections of a city, and such a 
commixture is practicable; and it is as practicable in a Pew 
Church as in a Free. But, in every instance, we think, in 
which a Mission exists as an outgrowth of a Pew Church, this 
condition is not to be found ; and we must believe, that if it 
did exist, the charity which now seeks its objects in remote 
places, would not forget those of the same kin near at hand. 
The system of Parish Missions is yet young; and, doubtless, 
improvements in the working of them will be introduced as they 
develop themselves. One obvious point of sound policy with 
regard to them is, to convert them from the Missionary into 
the parochial character, as soon as possible. Indeed, they may 
sometimes best begin as Parishes, though under the fostering 
care of wealthier Churches. Take a district which has a large 
population of the middle and poor classes. Let the Church- 
men already there be sought out; and, from the most fit of 
them, a Vestry be organized. This will, at once, impart a life 
and energy to the enterprize which it cannot, otherwise, have. 
The people of the district will regard it then as their own 
work ; and they will come up to it with a zest which is hardly 
to be expected when they are, merely, the recipients of the 
Missionary charity of a rich Parish at a distance. We sup- 
pose the organization to have been effected, however, by the 
rich Parish ; and we suppose the new Parish to be sustained 
by the benefactions of the same, so far as it is unable to pro- 
vide for itself; while the organization gives an individual and 
separate life to the enterprize, and calls out the active effort of 
the population in their own behalf. It may be necessary, at 
first, that the Vestry be composed, partly, of members of the 
mother Church ; but, it will be best, that they retire, as soon 
as men of the region can be found who are capable of filling 
their places. By this method, also, a special deficiency, which 
sometimes attends Mission Churches, may be avoided. As 
Mission Churches, they are apt to be regarded, by those of the 
population who, though in moderate circumstances, are not to 
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be classed with the Poor, as not intended for them ; or, the 
Missionary character gives them the aspect of mere charity, 
which the people to whom we allude, such as respectable me- 
chanics, shopkeepers, &c., are not willing to receive; while, as 
Parish Churches, these men might be led to take an active in- 
terest and coéperation in them. It is, sometimes, objected to 
Mission Churches, or Chapels, that their Congregations are 
made up, too exclusively, of the Poor. The object to be at- 
tained, if possible, is to induce people of every class within 
the district, to attend; and this, we think, may best be done 
by converting them into Parish Churches. 

There is another work, which may well attract the attention 
of Pew Churches, which have large means and few Poor of 
their own to care for. There may be, in the same city, other 
Churches, which have small means and many Poor. Why 
should not the fraternal hand be extended to them ; and if the 
rich Parish does not undertake a work of its own, why should 
it not select some such Church as we refer to, and make it the 
almoner of its benefactions to the Poor, by pouring into its 
treasury, yearly, a stipulated sum, out of its vwn abundance ? 
This would be an exhibition of brotherly sympathy, an illustra- 
tion of our holy communion in the unity of the Church, which 
would be as full of blessing to the Parish which gives, as to the 
Parish which takes. 

But we begin to be conscious of symptoms of prolixity; al- 
though we have, still, much on our mind which it would be a 
relief to ourself, however it might be a burden to our reader, 
to say. Let us sum up all with a vision of Dreamland, which 
yet might prove a waking reality. With our mind’s eye, we 
see a Church, glorious in architecture, a fit Sanctuary, so far as 
human habitation may be, of Him, Whom the Heaven of 
Heavens cannot contain. Its full and glowing round of sacred 
Service is maintained by the dues of those who are able to give 
of their substance to the honor of the Lord. They are the 
pillars, which sustain the goodly structure of Rites and Sacra- 
ments and Teaching, the channels of grace and salvation to 
ruined man. But they do not gather around themselves alone, 
the foliage and the fruits of the Vine, which, humanly, they 
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support. Its leaves are for the healing of the nations. Where- 
ever a place offers itself in their Church, in which a brother, 
not of them, or who, being of their number, cannot contribute, 
like themselves, to the material support of the Sanctuary, may 
find an opportunity to worship, that place is at his disposal, 
whether it is in the Pew of the family, or in the unoccupied and 
reserved seats, which, so far as the necessary sustainment of the 
Parish will allow, are kept for the use of the poorer brother 
and the stranger. The Congregation, in a word, is trained to 
a large and generous hospitality. No one esteems that, for 
which he pays the hire, as his own. He is glad to give of it, 
if he may, to any one who seeks the means of grace before the 
same Altar with himself. Earthly distinctions are not permit- 
ted to control him in the House of God; for, he has learned 
from him who is over him in the Lord, truly to appreciate the 
universal brotherhood of the Church.—In the same Church, 
the offerings of the people are received on every principal occa- 
sion of public worship ; because they are of the nature of wor- 
ship, alms with prayers going up, Morning and Evening, inces- 
santly, before God. Out of them are dispensed the various 
benefactions of Christian charity, to Missions, Hospitals, Homes, 
to feeble Parishes, to the sick and the needy.—If the Parish 
has strength sufficient, and a field at hand, it does not satisfy 
itself with its well-doing to so many of the Poor as may be 
gathered within the walls of the Parish Church. It plants a 
scion in some outlying district, which it waters and nurtures 
to maturity—The Church of which we dream, is furnished 
throughout, alike. No part of it has been desecrated by sale 
to man. As God’s Tabernacle, it presents, throughout, the 
same aspect; for, private fancy cannot indulge in showy and 
variegated decorations, or luxurious additions, where man has 
no right of ownership. Furthermore, the Pews have no doors 
in our Dreamland Church ; and for the same reason, since they 
who hold them do not own them, they must not, therefore, 
present the exclusive appearance of separate enclosures.—The 
rich and the poor here meet together, not only by the reserve of 
sittings for the latter, to the full extent that the ability of the 
Parish allows, but by the exercise of hospitality by pewholders, 
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to poor relations it may be, or to others, who are selected as fit 
objects of fraternal charity. It may be, here and there, that a 
poor family occupies an entire Pew, for which some richer 
brother provides the payment ; and such Pews you may see in 
the best parts of the edifice ; although rich and poor alike feel, 
that, in the Holy House of God, it were an ignoble pride to 
introduce the thought of worldly distinction, as if any one Pew 
were not, as God’s own, equal to any other. In this Church, 
as the rich are not allowed to rest in the selfishness of exclusive 
use, so the Poor are not encouraged to indulge the equal self- 
ishness of claiming that their seats be as comfortable and con- 
venient as the rest. This were an argument for worldly pride, 
to be indulged by the Poor; as against worldly pride, to be 
indulged by the rich. It were doubtful gain, to overthrow the 
former by introducing the latter—Every stranger, who enters 
the Church, is received with Christian courtesy at the door, 
and conducted immediately to his place, be it in a hired or in 
a free Pew.—In fine, a Pew Church, ruled by the law of the 
Christian life, may exhibit, though not the full style of ancient 
brotherhood, a much nearer approach to it than such Churches 
have commonly reached. Let us, therefore, improve what we 
have. Every step will carry us nearer to the more excellent 
way of the Original Plan ; and that way may the modern Church 
more and more earnestly covet, until, at the appointed time, 
the richness and fulness of her lost inheritance shall be restored 
to her !* 





* Frrata.—In the Article on Free Churches, in the April Number of this Review, 
page 124, 14th line from bottom, insert “to be,” before “the recognized habit ;” 
and on page 131, 6th line from bottom, for ‘‘ Pew,” read “Free.” 
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AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
EARLY JOURNALS OF GENERAL CONVENTIONS.* 


JOURNAL 
OF THE PROCEEDINGS 





OF THE 
BISHOPS, CLERGY AND LAITY, 
OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
IN A 


CONVENTION, 


HELD IN 
The City of Philadelphia, from Tuesday, September 8th, to Friday, 
September 18th, 1795. 


LIST OF THE MEMBERS 
OF THE 
HOUSE OF CLERICAL AND LAY DEPUTIES. 


From the State of New York.—Rev. John Bisset, Rev. George H. Spierin. 

From the State of New Jersey.—Rev. Henry Waddell, Rev. John Croes, Joshua 
M. Wallace, Esquire. 

From the State of Pennsylvania.—Rev. William Smith, D. D., Rev. John Andrews, 
D. D., Rev. Samuel Magaw, D. D., Rev. Robert Blackwell, D. D., Joseph Swift, 
Esquire, Francis Gurney, Esquire, Mr. J. B. Gilpin, Mr. William Stevenson. 

From the State of Delaware.—Rev. Joseph Clarkson, Rev. George Dashiell. 

From the State of Maryland.—Rev. Joseph G. J. Bend, Rev. John Coleman, Rev. 
James Kemp, Rev. Samuel Keene, Samuel Johnson, Esquire, David Kerr, Esquire. 

From the State of Virginia.—Rev. Samuel 8. M‘Croskey, D. D., Robert Andrews, 
Esquire. 

From the State of South Carolina.—Rev. Henry Purcell, D. D. 





* Continued from Vol. XIII, p. 162. 
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JOURNAL 


OF THE 


HOUSE OF CLERICAL AND LAY DEPUTIES. 








PHILADELPHIA, TUESDAY, September 8, 1795. 
CLERICAL and Lay Deputies, from the Churches in several of the states, assem- 
bled in Christ Church at 10 o'clock, A. M., and not being a sufficient nuwber to 
-enter upon business, 
Adjourned to ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 


WEDNESDAY, ten o'clock, A. M. 


The members met, and a quorum being formed, 

The Rev. Mr. Bisset read prayers. 

Resolved, That this house appoint a Secretary who is not a member: Whereupon, 

The Rev. James Abercrombie, second assistant minister of Christ Church and 
‘St. Peter’s, was unanimously chosen. 

The deputies then proceeded to the election of a president, when the Rev. Dr. 
William Smith was unanimously chosen. 

Ordered, That Mr. Andrews inform the house of Bishops, that this house is now 
formed, and ready to proceed to business. 

Resolved, That the rules of order, adopted by the House of Clerical and Lay Dep- 
uties of the last General Convention, be the rules for the government of this house. 

Resolved, With the concurrence of the house of Bishops, that Mr. Swift be appoint- 
ed to request of the Mayor, the use of two apartments in the City Hall, for the 
accommodation of the Convention, during their present session. 

The house of Bishops having transmitted to this house a message, informing 
that Bishop Provoost is ready to preach before the Convention, agreeably to the 
appointment of the last General Convention, and proposing that the delivery of the 
sermon be postponed to Friday next, in order that sufficient notice may be given. 

Resolved, That this house agree to the said proposal, and that the Rev. Mr. Bisset 
inform the house of Bishops thereof. 

Resolved, That Mr. Wallace, the Rev. Mr. Bisset, the Rev. Mr. Clarkson, Mr. 
Andrews, and the Rev. Dr. Purcell, be a committee to examine the credentials of 
the members. 

Mr. Swift informed the house, that the use of two apartments in the City Hall 
was granted, agreably to application. 

Resolved, With the concurrence of the house of Bishops, that the hours of sitting 
be from ten to three o’clock. 

Adjourned to meet in the City Hall to-morrow at ten o’clock, A. M. 

Crry Haui, Thwrsday, ten o'clock, A. M. 

The house met, and the Rev. Mr. Bend read prayers. 

The committee appointed to examine the credentials of the members, reported, 
that the deputies from the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, had produced satisfactory testimonials 
of their appointment. 
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Resolved, That this house will to-morrow go into a committee of the whole on the 
state of the church. 

Mr. Andrews presented a proposed canon, to alter canon six of the year 1789, 
and canon four of the year 1792, respecting the testimonials necessary to be produced 
by candidates for holy orders. 

Resolved, That the same be referred to the committee of the whole on the state 
of the church. 

A letter was received from the Right Rev. Dr. White, of the house of Bishops, enclo- 
sing sundry testimonials, respecting the Rev. Dr. Samuel Peters, as Bishop elect of 
the church in the state of Vermont, which were read and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Andrews presented a proposed canon to alter canon six, of the year 1792, 
respecting the officiating of ministers in the parish, or within the parochial cure of 
another clergyman, which was read and referred to the committee of the whole on 
the state of the church. 

The House of Bishops transmitted to this house by their Secretary, a letter 
addressed to the Bishops, Clergy and Laity, of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America, in Convention—Philadelphia—accompanied with the 
following message: “The House of Bishops have read the letter from Person Par- 
ish, in North Carolina, directed te the General Convention, but not finding it of such 
a nature as that they can act uponit, they propose to the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, that such answer be returned, signed by the Presidents of both houses, as 
to the Presidents may appear most proper. 

The letter was read, and it was 

Resolved, That this house agree to the proposal contained in the above message. 

Adjourned to ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 

FripAy, ten o'clock, A. M. 


The House met, and adjourned to attend divine service in Christ Church, which 
was performed by the Rev. Mr. Waddell, who read prayers, and the Right Rev. Dr. 
Provoost who preached the occasional sermon; immediately after which, the House 
returned to the City Hall. 

A proposed canon to prevent a congregation in any diocese or state, from uniting 
with a church in any other diocese or state, was received from the House of Bish- 
ops, and after being read, was referred to the committee of the whole on the state 
of the church. 

Dr. Andrews presented a proposed canon to alter the seventh canon of the year 
1789, and the 7th canon of the year 1792, concerning the learning of those who are 
to be ordained, which was referred te the same committee. 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this House be given to the Right Rev. 
Dr. Provoost, for his sermon delivered before the Convention this morning in Christ 
Church, and that the Rev. Dr. Blackwell, and Joshua M. Wallace, Esquire, be 
appointed to present the thanks of this house, and to request a copy of the sermon 
for publication. 

The Rev. Dr. Purcell presented testimonials from the Convention of the state of 
South Carolina, relative to the election of the Rev. Robert Smith, D. D. to the office 
of Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in that state, which were read and 
ordered to lie upon the table. 

Resolved, That the order of the day be postponed till to-morrow. 

The attention of the House was called by the Rev. Dr. Andrews, to the conside- 
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ration of a pamphlet lately published, entitled, “Strictures on the love of power in 
the Prelacy, by a member of the Protestant Episcopal Association in the state of 
South Carolina,” which he declared to be a virulent attack upon the doctrines and 
discipline of our church, and a libel against the House of Bishops, and which 
was alleged to be written by a member of this House. 

Resolved, That it be the order of the day for Monday next, that the House, in 
committee of the whole, enter upon the investigation of this charge. 

Adjourned to ten o'clock to-morrow morning. 


SaTuRDAY, ten o'clock, A. M. 


The House met, and the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie read prayers. 

The members present signed the testimonial, in such cases prescribed by the 
canon, in favor of the Rev. Robert Smith, D. D. who had been elected to the office 
of Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the state of South Carolina; and 
transmitted it by the Rev. Dr. Purcell, to the House of Bishops. 

The House resolved itself into a committee of the whole, to take into consideration 
the general state of the church, and the Rev. Dr. Blackwell was appointed chairman. 

After some time the committee rose, and the chairman reported, that they had, 
according to order, taken under consideration the proposed canon to them referred, 
entitled a canon concerning the testimonials of those who are to be ordained, to 
which they had made several amendments; also a canon, to regulate the officiating 
of ministers in the parishes or parochial cures of other clergymen, to which an 
amendment had been made. 

Resolved, That the report be taken up on Monday next. 

The chairman further reported, that the committee not having had time to go 
through the whole business referred to them, had directed him to ask for leave to 
sit again, which was granted. 

The House of Bishops presented, by their Secretary, the two following messages, 
which were read and ordered to lie on the table. 

“Whereas the present Convention, from particular unavoidable circumstances,* 
is deprived of many of its members, who were anxious to be present, 

“ Resolved, That this house propose to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies to 
defer the discussion of articles until the meeting of the next General Convention, 
when a more full representation of this church may be expected.” 

“The House of Bishops took into consideration a resolution of the House of Cler- 
ical and Lay Deputies, as in preceding Convention, which resolution was in these 
words. Resolved, That it be made known to the several state Conventions, that it is 
proposed to consider and determine, in the next General Convention, on the pro- 
posed propriety of investing the House of Bishops with a full negative upon the 
proceedings of the other house: 

“Whereupon, resolved, that the following message be sent to the house of Cler- 
ical and Lay Deputies, viz. 

“The House of Bishops have not in any former Convention, expressed their sense 
upon the aforesaid subject; but they now propose to the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, that the legislative power of the House of Bishops, shall remain as fixed 
by the third article of the constitution of this church.” 


* The intercourse between New York and Philadelphia had been suspended by 
public authority, sometime before the meeting of the Convention. 
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The House of Bishops also informed this house, that they had examined and ap- 
proved the testimonials in favor of the Rev. Dr. Robert Smith, Bishop elect of the 
church in South Carolina, and that they had appointed to-morrow morning as the 
time for his consecration, at Christ church. 

Adjourned to 10 o’clock on Monday Morning. 

Monpbay, 10 o'clock, A. M. 


The heuse met, and the Rev. Mr. Clarkson read prayers. 

Dr. Andrews presented a proposed canon to alter canon 3d, of the year 1789, 
respecting Episcopal visitation, which was read, and ordered to be referred to the 
committee of the whole on the state of the church. 

Mr. Bisset presented a proposed canon to alter the 4th canon of the year 1789, 
which was read, and ordered to be referred to the same committee. 

The house took up the proposed canon concerning the testimonials of those who 
are to be ordained, which was read and passed. 

The proposed canon to regulate the officiating of Ministers in the parish or paro- 
chial cure of another Clergyman, was taken up, and the question on the proposed 
amendment was taken by states, and lost; whereupon an addition to the canon was 
moved by Mr. Bisset, read, and ordered to be postponed. 

A proposed canon, for the better accomplishing of the objects of the 6th canon, of 
the year 1792, respecting the preaching of Clergymen in different parishes, was 
received from the House of Bishops, read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

The house then resolved itself into a committee of the whole, on the order of the 
day, the Rev. Dr. Blackwell in the chair; and after some time the committee rose, 
and the chairman reported the following resolution. 

Resolved, That the pamphlet entitled “Strictures on the love of power in the 
Prelacy, by a member of the Protestant Episcopal Association in the state of South 
Carolina,” contains very offensive and censurable matter. 

This resolution was adopted by the house. 

The committee then asked leave to sit again, which was granted. 

The Rev. Mr. Sperrin obtained leave of absence. 

Adjourned to 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

TUESDAY, 10 o'clock, A. M. 

The house met and the Right Rev. Dr. Madison r-ad prayers. 

The proposed canon respecting the testimonials to be produced on the part of those 
who are to be ordained, was sent to the House of Bishops by the Rev. Mr. Bisset. 

Dr. Magaw presented a proposed canon on the preparatory exercises of a candi- 
date for the ministry, which was read, amended, and sent to the House of Bishops. 

The House of Bishops returned the canon on the testimonials to be produced on 
the part of those who are to be ordained, with an amendment; which was agreed 
to, and returned by Mr. Wallace, with an additional amendment, which was con- 
curred in by the House of Bishops. 

The proposed canon respecting the officiating of Clergymen, within the parish or 
parochial cure of another Clergyman, was passed, and transmitted by the Rev. Mr. 
Bisset to the House of Bishops. 

The Rev. Mr. Croes presented a proposed canon, empowering the Bishop in each 
diocese, to compose a form of prayer or thanksgiving for extraordinary occasions, 
which was read and ordered to lie on the table. 
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The canon, proposed by the House of Bishops, for the better accomplishing of the 
objects of the 6th canon of the year 1792, was returned to the House of Bishops, 
with an amendment which was agreed to. 

The proposed canon respecting the preparatory exercises of candidates for holy 
orders, was agreed to, and sent to the House of Bishops, by the Rev. Mr. Bisset. 

The house resolved itself into a committee of the whole on the state of the church, 
the Rev. Dr. Blackwell in the chair. 

The committee rose and the chairman reported, 

A canon of Episcopal visitation; a canon of the learning of candidates for holy 
orders; and a canon of the age of those who are to be ordained, or consecrated. 

The Rev. Mr. Keene, the Rev. Mr. Kemp, and Mr. Kerr, obtained leave of absence. 

Adjourned to 9 o'clock to-morrow morning. 


WEDNESDAY, 9 o'clock, A. M. 


The house met, and the Rev. Mr. Waddell read prayers. 

The proposed canon respecting Episcopal visitation was read, passed, and sent by 
the Rev. Mr. Clarkson, to the House of Bishops. 

The proposed canon, respecting the learning of candidates for holy orders, was 
read, passed, and sent by the Rev. Mr. Bisset to the House of Bishops; also the 
proposed canon respecting the age of those who are to be ordained. 

The Rev. Mr. Bisset presented additional documents respecting the formation of 
a congregation in Person parish, in the state of North Carolina; which, after being 
read, were referred to the Presidents of both houses. 

The house then resolved itself into a committee of the whole, with a view to de- 
termine who was the author of the pamphlet entitled “Strictures on the Love of 
Power in the Prelacy, by a member of the Protestant Episcopal Association in the 
state of South Carolina.” 

While they were engaged in this business, a message came from the House of 
Bishops which the committee rose to receive, and which is in the following words: 

“The House of Bishops propose a conference with the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, upon a matter which they are anxious to lay before the house.” 

The house agreed to the conference, which was immediately gone into, the Pres- 
ident of the House of Bishops in the chair. 

After some time the conference ended, and the President took the chair. 

A paper was laid before the House, concerning the pamphlet entitled, “Strictures 
on the love of power in the Prelacy,” which it was resolved should be referred to 
a committee of the whole to-morrow. 

The House of Bishops returned the canon respecting the learning of those who 
are to be ordained, with an amendment, which being read, was negatived. 

An amendment was also proposed by the House of Bishops, to the canon respect- 
ing Episcopal Visitation, which was read and concurred in. 

The Bishops returned the canon respecting the age of those who are to be 
ordained or consecrated, with their concurrence. 

The House of Bishops requested a conference, on the canon of the learning of 
those who are to be ordained. 

Ordered, That the Rev. Mr. Bend inform the House of Bishops, that this House 
agrees to the conference on the proposed canon, respecting the learning of those 
who are to be ordained. 

The conference accordingly took place. 
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The proposed canon respecting the empowering of the Bishop of each state to 
compose a form of prayer or thanksgiving for extraordinary occasions, was read, 
agreed to, and sent to the House of Bishops by the Secretary. 

The House of Bishops returned the said canon with their concurrence. 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this House be presented to the Rev. Dr. 
Smith, for his sermon delivered at the consecration of the Right Reverend Dr. Robert 
Smith; and that he be desired to furnish a copy of the same to be printed. 

The canon respecting the preparatory exercises of a candidate for the ministry, 
was returned by the House of Bishops with amendments, which were adopted. 

Adjourned to nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 


TuHuRSDAY, nine o'clock, A. M. 


The House met, and the Rev. Mr. Croes read prayers. 

Dr. Andrews proposed an amendment of an amendment proposed by the House of 
Bishops on the proposed canon respecting the learning of those who are to be 
ordained, and the question being taken by states, was agreed to, and sent to the 
House of Bishops. 

The House of Bishops returned the said canon with their concurrence. 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. Magaw, 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed, consisting of four members, who (in 
concurrence with a committee of the House of Bishops, if they shall appoint such 
committee, and independently of what relates to the printing of the minutes) shall 
arrange the canons, and principal papers belonging to the Convention, causing them 
to be fairly transcribed in a proper bound book, in order that they may be faithfully 
preserved for the perpetual use of the Houses of the General Convention of this 
church, to recur to, as occasion may require; and the said committee may, if they 
think proper, employ a clerk, or transcriber, to be paid out of such monies as may 
be provided, for defraying the necessary incidental expenses of Convention. 
Whereupon, 

Resolved, That the President of this House, the Rev. Dr. Andrews, the Rev. Dr. 
Magaw, and the Rev. Dr. Blackwell, be the members of the above committee, and 
that the Rev. Mr. Bisset, the Secretary of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
in the last General Convention, be requested to collect and deliver to the said com- 
mittee, all the documents belonging to the Convention, which may be in his hands, 
and to assist the committee in the execution of their duties as far as may be in his 
power. 

A message was received from the House of Bishops, informing this House that 
they had concurred in the above resolve, and appointed Bishop White on their part. 

The Honse resolved itself into a committee of the whole, on the paper referred 
to them yesterday, and on other business referred to them. 

The committee rose, and their chairman reported, that they had considered the 
paper referred to them yesterday, which was from the author of the pamphlet enti- 
tled, “ Strictures on the Love of Power in the Prelacy,” in which he professes his 
sorrow for the publication, and that they were of opinion the House should accept 
it as a satisfactory concession. 

Resolved, That the House adopt the above report. 

The committee also reported certain canons and resolutions, without amendment. 

Ordered, That the paper referred to in the report, be carried by the Rev. Mr. 
Bisset to the House of Bishops. 
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The following message was received from the House of Bishops: 

“The Bishops request the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, to appoint a com- 
mittee, to confer with a committee of their House on a subject which has been 
already before them.” 

A committee of five was accordingly appointed, viz. the Rev. Dr. Andrews, the 
Rev. Mr. Bend, the Rev. Mr. Waddell, Colonel Gurney and Mr. Johnson; who at 
the request of the House of Bishops, repaired to their chamber, and on their return 
made a report, referring to some alterations which may be proper in the minutes, 
in consequence of the concession made by the author of the pamphlet, entitled, 
“Strictures on the Love of Power in the Prelacy,” which was agreed to. 

Adjourned till nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Fripay, nine o'clock, A. M. 


The House met, and the Rev. Dr. Purcell read prayers. 

The canon entitled a canon to prevent a congregation in any diocese or state, to 
unite with the church in any other diocese or state, which was proposed by the 
House of Bishops, was read, amended, and being sent to the House of Bishops, was 
returned with their concurrence. 

Resolved, That the testimonials from the state of Vermont, respecting the conse- 
cration of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Peters, sent by the House of Bishops, be returned 
to them, with a request, that they will answer it in whatever manner they shall 
think best. 

The message from the House of Bishops respecting the articles of religion, was 
read and concurred in. 

The following resolve was sent by the Rev. Dr. Andrews to the House of Bish- 
ops, and returned with their concurrence: 

Resolved, That it be earnestly reccommended to the churches in the several 
states, not to fail to send deputies to the next General Convention, as it appears 
inexpedient, that the consideration of the articles of religion should be postponed 
heyond the period of that meeting. 

The Secretary of the committee for carrying into effect the act for supporting 
Missionaries to preach the gospel on the Frontiers of the United States, reported to 
this House, the progress made by said committee in the execution of the business 
entrusted to them—whereupon, 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the different State Conventions, to continue 
either by an annual sermon, or by soliciting private contributions, to provide for the 
establishment of Missionaries to preach the gospel on the frontiers of the United 
States; and that instead of committing the general management of the fund, as by 
the act of the last General Convention, to a standing committee of any state, the 
Convention of each state shall appoint such committee to have the management 
of the money contributed in that state, and the application of the same to the sup- 
port of a Missionary or Missionaries in such part of the United States as they may 
think proper; and the money heretofore collected in any state, and remitted to the 
treasurer of the former standing committee, shall be returned to such state commit- 
tees, when they are appointed, and shall call for the same. 

The act past on this subject in the year 1792, is hereby rescinded. 

Resolved, That a committee of both Houses be appointed to digest, and report to 
the next General Convention a course of study for candidates for holy orders, and 
that the following gentlemen be appointed by this House:—The Rev. Dr. Moore 
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the Rev. Dr. Andrews, the Rev. Dr. Magaw, the Rev. Dr. Smith, and the Rev. Mr. 
Bend. 

Resolved, With the concurrence of the House of Bishops, that it be made known 
to the several State Conventions, that it is proposed to consider and determine in 
the next General Convention, on the following addition to the second article of the 
constitution, in the 9th line, after the word “ Convention,” viz: 

“But if the church shall not be represented in both orders in a majority of the 
states, then the vote shall be given by states without regard to orders.” 

Resolved unanimously, With the concurrence of the House of Bishops, that the 
thanks of this Convention be given to Matthew Clarkson, Esquire, Mayor of the city, 
for the use of the City Hall, and that Colonel Gurney and Joseph Swift, Esquire, be 
a committee to communicate the same. 

Resolved, With the concurrence of the House of Bishops, that eight hundred copies 
of the Journals be printed. 

The House proceeded to appoint a standing committee,* and the following gen- 
tlemen were chosen: 

For New Hampshire, The Hon. Mr Livermore. 

For Massachusetts, The Rev. Dr. Parker. 

For Rhode Island, The Rev. William Smith. 

For Connecticut, The Rev. Mr. Baldwin. 

For New York, The Rev. Dr. Moore, the Rev. Dr. Beach, Robert Watts, Esq. 

For New Jersey, The Rev. Mr. Waddell, the Rev. Mr. Croes, Joshua M. Wallace, 
Esq. 

For Pennsylvania, The Rev. Dr. Magaw, The Rev. Dr. Blackwell, the Rev. Dr. 
Andrews, Colonel Gurney, Joseph Swift, Esq., Mr. J. B. Gilpin. 

‘or Delaware, The Rev. Mr. Clarkson, the Rev. Mr. Clay, Nicholas Ridgley, Esq. 

For Maryland, The Rev. Mr. Bend, Samuel Johnson, Esq., General Lloyd. 

For Virginia, The Rev. Dr. M’Croskey, Robert Andrews, Esq. 

For South Carolina, The Rev. Mr. Frost, Rev. Dr. Purcell, the Hon. William Smith. 

Ordered, That the President of this house is chairman of the above committee, 
and is empowered to call together the members. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this house be given to the President for his able 
and impartial management in his place, and to the Secretary, for his correct atten- 
tion and services. 

Resolved, That the next meeting of the General Convention be held in the city of 
Philadelphia. 

The house rose. 

WILLIAM SMITH, President. 


JAMES ABERCROMBIE, Secretary. 


* For the powers and duties of the standing committee, see page 11 of the Jour- 
nal of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies in Convention, Sept. 1789. 
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JOURNAL OF THE HOUSE OF BISHOPS. 


PHILADELPHIA, September 8, 1795. 


THIS being the day of the meeting of the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, the Right Rev. Bishop White attended, in Christ Church. 


In the Vestry Room of Christ Church, 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 9. 

The house met—present, 

The Right Rev. Bishop White, of the State of Pennsylvania, who, by the rules of 
the house made at the last meeting, presided. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Provoost, of the State of New York. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Madison, of the state of Virginia. 

The Rev. Joseph Turner was chosen Secretary. 

The house received a message from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
informing them, that their house was formed, and ready to proceed to business. 

This house received another message informing them, that the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies propose to this house, the adjourning to the City Hall. 

The proposal for removing is agreed to. 

This house then sent a message to the house of Clerical and Lay Deputies, inform- 
ing them, that Bishop Provoost is ready to preach before the Convention, agreeably 
to the appointment of the last Convention, and proposing Friday next, as the time 
for the delivery of the sermon. 

Information was received that the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies concurred. 

A message was received from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, proposing, 
that the hours of sitting of the Convention, shall be from 10 in the morning to 3 in 
the afternoon, with which this house concurred. 

Resolved, That during the session of the Convention, the house will attend divine 
service, in the house of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 

Adjourned to meet to-morrow morning in the City Hall. 

City Ha, Thursday, September 10. 

The house met, present, 

The Right Rev. Bishop White, President, 
Right Rev. Bishop Provoost, 
Right Rev. Bishop Madison, 
Right Rev. Bishop Claggett. 

The Rev. Mr. Bisset presented to this house, from the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies, an application from the vestry of the Protestant Episcopal church in 
Person county, North Carolina. 

This house resolved, That it be proposed to the House of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
ties, that as the said letter cannot be acted on by the Convention, the Presidents of 
the two houses be desired to send such an answer to the same, as in their judgments 
shall be proper. 

Adjourned to 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Fripay MorninG, 10 o'clock. 
The house met, present as yesterday. 
This house proceeded, with the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, to Christ 
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church, where the Rev. Mr. Waddell read prayers; after which the Right Rev. Bishop 
Provoost delivered a sermon suited to the occasion of the present meeting, as 
appointed at the last Convention. 

After divine service this house returned to the City Hall, and entered upon busi- 
ness. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this house be given to the Right Rev. Bishop Provoost 
for his sermon delivered this morning, and that he be desired to furnish a copy of 
it for the press. 

This house originated a canon and sent it to the house of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
ties, restricting any individual congregation from associating with the church of any 
other diocese or state, than that in which they are situated. 

The house then adjourned. 


SaTuRDAY MORNING, 10 o'clock. 


The house met, present as yesterday. 

This house received from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, the testimonials 
of the Rev. Robert Smith, D. D., Bishop elect of this church in the state of South 
Carolina. 

A message was sent from this house to the house of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
informing them, that they had examined and approved the testimonials of the Rev. 
Dr. Smith of South Carolina, and that the consecration will take place to-morrow 
morning in Christ Church. 

The following message was sent from this house tu the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies: Whereas the present Convention, from particular unavoidable circum- 
stances, is deprived of many of its members; 

Resolved, That this house propose to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, to 
defer the discussion of the articles, until the meeting of the next General Convention, 
when a more full representation of this church may be expected. 

The following message was also sent to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, viz: 

This house took into consideration a resolution of the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, in a preceding Convention which resolution is in these words. 

Resolved, There be made known to the several state Conventions, that it is 
proposed to consider and determine in the next General Convention, on the propriety 
of investing the House of Bishops with a full negative upon the proceedings of the 
other house. 

Thereupon Resolved, That the following message be sent to the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies, viz. The House of Bishops have not expressed their sense in any 
former Convention, upon the subject aforesaid: But they now propose to the House 
of Clerical and Lay Deputies, that the legislative power of the House of Bishops 
shall remain as fixed by the third article of the constitution of this church. 

The house then adjourned to Monday, 10 o'clock. 

MonpDay Mornina, Sept. 14. 

The house met, present as on Saturday. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Smith, who had been yesterday consecrated Bishop of this 
church in South Carolina, took his seat in this house. 

A proposed canon was sent to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, intended 
to accomplish more fully the object of the sixth canon passed in Convention in 1792. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Claggett obtained leave of absence. 

The house then adjourned. 
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TUESDAY MORNING. 


The house met, present as yesterday, except Bishop Claggett. 

This house received from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, a proposed 
canon respecting the testimonials of those who are to be ordained. 

This house returned the above proposed canon to the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, with an amendment. 

The same canon was again presented to this house with an amendment from the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, with which this house concurred. 

This house received a proposed canon from the house of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
on the preparatory exercises of the candidates for the ministry. 

This house returned the same with amendments. 

The proposed canon that originated in this house, for the more full accomplishing 
of the object of the sixth canon of 1792, which had been sent to the House of Cler- 
ical and Lay Deputies, was returned to this house with an amendment. 

The proposed canon respecting preparatory exercises of candidates for the ministry, 
was returned to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies with an amendment. 

The house then adjourned to 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, 9 o'clock. 

The house met, present as yesterday. 

A message was sent from this house to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
desiring a conference with their House upon a matter which they are desirous to 
lay before them. 

A conference was agreed to, and the House of Bishops met the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies in the chamber of the latter: when the President, by desire, took 
the chair. 

The conference being ended, this house returned to their chamber. 

This house received from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, their concurrence 
with the amendment to the proposed canon, respecting exercises to be required of 
persons who are to be ordained. 

Rosolved, That the said canon now pass and be returned to the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies. 

This house received from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, a proposed 
canon concerning the learning of those who are to be ordained. 

This House received from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, a proposed 
canon to alter the 3d canon of 1789, on Episcopal visitations. 

This House received from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, a proposed 
canon to alter the canon concerning the age of persons to be ordained. 

This House returned to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, their proposed 
canon concerning the learning of persons to be ordained, with an amendment, and 
also the proposed canon to alter the 3d canon of 1789, with an amendment. 

This House passed the proposed canon to alter the canon respecting the age of 
persons to be ordained. 

This House passed the canon to alter the 6th canon of 1792, of officiating in the 
parishes or parochial cures of other ministers. 

The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies signified their non-concurrence with the 
amendment of the proposed canon, concerning the learning of persons to be ordained. 

Resolved, That a conference be requested on the said proposed canon, at such hour 
as the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies may appoint. 
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This House received a message from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
informing that they agreed to the conference. 

The two Heuses then went into conference, and after some time spent therein, 
this House returned to their chamber. 

This House received from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies a proposed 
canon, authorising the Bishop of any diocese to appoint forms of prayer or thanks- 
giving for extraordinary occasions; which was passed and returned. 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this House be presented to the Rev. 
Dr. William Smith, for his sermon delivered in Christ Church, at the consecration 
of the Right Rev. Dr. Robert Smith; and that he be requested to furnish a copy of 
the same to be printed. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Madison obtained leave of absence. 

This House then adjourned to nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 

THURSDAY MORNING, nine o'clock. 

The House met: present, as yesterday, except the Right Rev. Bishop Madison. 

This House returned to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, the proposed 
canon of the learning of persons to be ordained, with an amendment. 

The above proposed canon was returned to the House with an amendment, with 
which this House concurred. 

This House received a resolution from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
for the appointing of a committee, for the arrangement of the canons and other 
papers belonging to this Convention, desiring the concurrence of this House. 

This House concurred in the same. 

This House requested the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, to appoint a com- 
mittee of their House to meet a committee of the House of Bishops. 

The committee of this House is, Bishop White and Bishop Provoost. 

The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies agreed to the request of this House, and 
the joint committee met in the Bishops’ chamber. 

This being done, the House returned to their chamber. 

A message came to this House from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, that 
they had agreed to the report of the joint committee with a small amendment, which 
was agreed to. 

Bishop Provoost obtained leave of absence. 

The House then adjourned to 9 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Frmay MORNING, 9 o'clock. 

The House met: present, the Right Rev. Bishop White and the Right Rev. 
Bishop Smith. 

There was returned to this House the proposed canon from the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies, to prevent any church from uniting themselves to any other 
diocese, than to that in the state in which they belong, with an amendment to the 
said canon; which amendment was agreed to, and the canon passed. 

This House received from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, papers 
respecting the election of Dr. Peters to be Bishop in the state of Vermont. 

The President of this House is desired to give such an answer as the nature of 
the case requires, and particularly to mention in the said answer, that the Bishops 
cannot with propriety consecrate a Bishop for the church in any state, until such 
church shall have acceded to the general ecclesiastical constitution of the church in 
the United States. 
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This House received a resolution from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
proposing that the moneys collected for the purpose of sending Missionaries to the 
frontiers, be returned to the churches in the states in which th_y were respectively 
collected; and proposing, that the object of the institution be pursued by the 
churches in the individual states, with which this House agreed. 

This House received a proposed constitutional alteration of the manner of voting 
in the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies; in which this House concurred. 

This House received a resolution from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
to appoint a committee that may digest and report to the next Convention, a course 
of studies for candidates for holy orders, in which this House concurred, and the 
Right Rev. Bishop White, Bishop Provoost and Bishop Madison, are the committee 
from this House for the above purpose. 

The House of Bishops concurred with the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies in 
thanks to the Mayor of the city, for the use of the hall. 

The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies inform this House, that 800 copies of the 
Journals of this Convention, are proposed to be printed, which was agreed to. 

The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies sent a message to this House, expressing 
\their intention of rising; and that they had appointed Philadelphia for the place of 
meeting of the next General Convention. 

The thanks of the House of Bishops were given to the Rev. Joseph Turner, for 
his services as Secretary. 

Signed by order of the House, 
WILLIAM WHITE, Presiding Bishop. 

Attest. Joseph Turner, Secretary. 


The Certificate of the Consecration of the Right Rev. Bishop Smith, is as follows : 


KNOW all men by these presents, that we, William White, D. D., Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the state of Pennsylvania, presiding Bishop; Samuel 
Provoost, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the state of New 
York; James Madison, D. D.. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the state 
of Virginia; and Thomas John Claggett, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the state of Maryland, under the protection of Almighty God, in Christ 
Church, in the city of Philadelphia, on Sunday, the thirteenth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-five, did then and 
there rightly and canonically consecrate our beloved in Christ, Robert Smith, D. D. 
Provost of Charleston College, and Rector of St. Philip’s Church, Charleston, in the 
state of South Carolina, of whose sufficiency in good learning, soundness in the faith 
and purity of manners we were fully ascertained, into the office of Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the said state, to which the said Robert Smith has 
been elected by the Convention of the said state. 

In testimony whereof, we have signed our names, and caused our seals to be 
affixed. Given in the city of Philadelphia, this fourteenth day of September, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hufdred and ninety-five. 


WILLIAM WHITE, (L. 8.) 
SAMUEL PROVOOST, (L. 8.) 
JAMES MADISON, (L. 8.) 


THOMAS JOHN CLAGGETT, (1. 8.) 
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APPENDIX. 


CANONS. 


Canon L.—Of Episcopal Visitation. 

EVERY Bishop in this church shall visit the churches within his diocese or 
district, for the purpose of examining the state of his church, inspecting the beha- 
viour of the clergy, and administering the apostolic rite of confirmation. And it is 
deemed proper, that such visitations be made once in three years at least, by every 
Bishop to every church within his diocese or district, which shall make provision 
for defraying the necessary expenses of the Bishop at such visitation. And it is 
hereby declared to be the duty of the minister and vestry of every church or congre- 
gation, to make such provision accordingly. 

The Bishop of any diocese or state district, may, on the invitation of the Conven- 
tion or standing committee of the church in any state where there is not a Bishop, 
visit and perform the Episcopal offices in that state, or part of the state, as the case 
may be, provision being made for defraying his expenses as aforesaid: and such 
state, or part of a state, shall be considered as annexed to the district or diocese of 
such Bishop, until a Bishop is duly elected and consecrated for such state, or until 
the invitation given by the Convention or standing committee be revoked. But it 
is to be understood, that to enable the Bishop to make the aforesaid visitations, it 
shall be the duty of the clergy, in such reasonable rotation as may be devised, to 
officiate for him in any parochial duties which belong to him. And no state shall 
proceed to the election or appointment of a Bishop, unless there be at least six 
Presbyters residing and officiating therein, a majority of whom, at least, shall concur 
in such election. But the Conventions of two or more states, having together nine 
or more settled and officiating Presbyters, may associate, and join in the election of 
a Bishop. 

The third canon of the year 1789 is hereby rescinded. 


Canon II.—Of the testimonials to be produced on the part of those who are to be 
ordained. 


Every Candidate for holy orders, shall be recommended to the Bishop by a standing 
committee appointed by the Convention of the church in that state wherein he 
resides, which recommendation shall be signed by the names of a majority of the 
committee, and shall be in the following words: 

“We whose names are here underwritten, testify, that A. B. hath laid before us 
“satisfactory testimonials, that for the space of three years last past, he hath lived 
“piously, soberly, and honestly; and hath not written, taught, or held any thing 
“contrary to the doctrine or discipline of the Protestant Episcopal Church: And 
“moreover, we think him a person worthy to be admitted to the sacred order of 
" . In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands this ———— day 
“ of ———— in the year of our Lord 

But before a standing committee in any state shall proceed to recommend any 
candidate, as aforesaid, to the Bishop, such candidate shall produce from the minister 
and vestry of the parish where he resides, or from the vestry alone, if the parish be 
vacant, or if there be no vestry, from at least twelve respectable persons of the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church, of the neighbourhood in which he resides, testimonials 
of his good morals and orderly conduct for three years last past, and that he has 
not, so far as they know and believe, written, taught, or held any thing contrary to 
the doctrine or discipline of the Protestant Episcopal Church: a publication of his 
intention to apply for holy orders having been previously made by such minister 
or vestry. He shall also lay before the standing committee, testimonials to the 
same effect, signed by at least one respectable clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, from his personal knowledge of the candidate for at 
least one year. 

In every state in which there is no standing committee, such committee shall be 
appointed at its next ensuing Convention; and in the mean time, every candidate 
for holy orders shall be recommended according to the regulations or usage of the 
church in each state, and the requisitions of the Bishop to whom he applies. 

The 6th canon, passed in October 1789, concerning the testimonials to be produced 
on the part of those who are to be ordained, and so much of the 4th canon passed 
in 1792, as relates to the subject of this canon, are hereby rescinded. 


Canon ITI.—Of the age of those who are to be Ordained or Consecrated. 


Deacon’s orders shall not be conferred on any person until he shall be twenty-one 
years old, nor Priest’s orders on any one until he shall be twenty-four years old, 
and unless he shall have been a Deacon one year. No man shall be consecrated a 
Bishop of this church, until he shall be thirty years old. 

The 4th canon of the year 1789 is hereby rescinded. 

Canon IV.— Of the learning of those who are to be Ordained. 

No person shall be ordained in this church, until he shall have satisfied the Bishop 
and the two Presbyters by whom he shall be examined, that he is well acquainted 
with the holy scriptures, can read the New Testament in the original Greek, and 
give an account of his faith in the Latin tongue; and that he hath a competent 
knowledge of natural and moral philosophy and church history, and hath paid 
attention to composition and pulpit eloquence, as means of giving additional efficacy 
to his labours; unless the Bishop shall judge it proper to dispense with the above 
requisites in part, in consideration of certain other qualifications in the candidate 
peculiarly fitting him for the gospel ministry. 

The 7th canon of the year 1789 is hereby rescinded. 


Canon V.—Of the officiating of Ministers of this Church, in the Churches or within the 
Parochial Cures of other Clergymen. 


No clergyman belonging to this church shall officiate, either by preaching or 
reading prayers, in the parish, or within the parochial cure of another clergy- 
man, unless he have received express permission for that purpose from the 
minister of the parish or cure, or in his absence, from the church wardens and 
vestrymen, or trustees of the congregation. But, if any minister of a church 
shall, from inability, or any other cause, neglect to perform the regular services to his 
congregation, and shall refuse his consent to any other minister of this church to 
officiate within his cure, the church wardens, vestrymen, or trustees of such con- 
gregation shall, on proof of such neglect and refusal before the Bishop of the diocese, 
or, if there be no Bishop, before the standing committee, or before such persons as 
may be deputed by him or them, or before such persons as may be, by the regulations 
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of this church in any state, vested with the power of hearing, and deciding on com- 
plaints against clergymen, have power to open the doors of their churches to any 
regular minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The 6th canon of 1792 is hereby rescinded. 

Canon VI.—O/ the preparatory exercises of a Candidate for the Ministry. 

Every candidate for the ministry shall give notice of his intention to the Bishop, 
or to such body as the church in the state in which the candidate resides, may have 
appointed to superintend the instruction of candidates for holy orders, at least one 
year before his ordination. And if there be a Bishop within the state or dis- 
trict where the candidate resides, he shall apply to no other Bishop for ordi- 
nation, without the permission of the former. And the said candidate shall pass 
through the preparatory exercises which the Bishop, or such body aforesaid, may 
appoint; such as composing of theses, homilies or sermons, one or more, to be 
delivered, either publicly or privately, in his or their presence, at such time or times 
as may be appointed by the authority aforesaid. 

And this canon shall be in force from and after the first day of January next. 

Canon VII.—For the better accomplishing of the objects of the sixth Canon of 1792. 

Whereas there is no provision made in the 6th canon of 1792, for the case of such 
a vicinity of two or more churches, as that there can be no local boundaries drawn 
between their respective cures, it is hereby ordained, that in every such case, no 
minister of this church, other than the parochial clergy of the said cures, shall preach 
within the common limits of the same, in any other place than in one of the churches 
thereof, without the consent of the major number of the parochial clergy of the said 
churches. 

Canon VIII.—7o prevent a Congregation in any Diocese or State to unite with a Church 
in any other Diocese or State. 

Whereas a question may arise, whether a congregation within the diocese of any 
Bishop, or within any state in which there is not yet any Bishop settled, may unite 
themselves with the church in any other diocese or state; it is hereby determined 
and declared, that all such unions shall be considered as irregular and void; and that 
every congregation of this church shall be considered as belonging to the body of the 
church of the diocese, or of the state, within the limits of which they dwell; or within 
which there is seated a church to which they belong. And no clergyman, having 
a parish or cure in more than one state, shall have a seat in the Convention of any 
state, other than that in which he resides. 

Canon IX.—7o empower the Bishop in each Diocese or district to compose forms of 
prayer or thanksgiving for extraordinary occasions. 

The Bishop of each diocese or district may compose forms of prayer or Thanks- 
giving, as the case may require, for extraordinary occasions, and transmit them to 
each clergyman within his diocese or district, whose duty it shall be to use such 
forms in his church, on such occasions. And the Clergy in those states, in which 
there is no Bishop, may use the forms of prayer or thanksgiving composed by the 
Bishop of any other state. 

Done in Convention, and signed by order of the House of Bishops, 

WILLIAM WHITE, D. D., Presiding Bishop. 
WILLIAM SMITH, D. D., President of the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 


VOL, XIII.—NO. I. 27* 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Lire oF DaNrEL Wison, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. 
By JostaH BaTeMAN, M.A., Rector of North Cray, Kent; with Portraits, Map 
and Illustrations. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 8vo. pp. 738. 


The life of Bishop Wilson, who for a quarter of a century has filled so large a 
place in the eye and heart of the Christian world, and elaborately written by his 
Son-in-Law, cannot but be a most attractive work. The Mother Church has shown 
her wisdom in the character of the men whom she has sent forth to head and lead 
on the Sacramental host in India. Middleton and Heber would have graced and 
adorned the Church in any age. James and Turner, though they died before their 
work was fairly begun, both left their mark for Christ. And Wilson, in the twenty- 
five years of his Episcopate, lived to labor effectually and nobly for the firm estab- 
lishment of the Church of Christ in a land, and among a people, where now great 
things may fairly be expected. Bishop Wilson, the son of a silk manufacturer, was 
born in London, July 2nd, 1778. He entered Oxford University in 1798, where he 
won distinction as a scholar. In 1801 he became Curate of the Rev. Richard Cecil, 
in a small agricultural parish in Surrey. In 1803 he became Tutor in his College, 
St. Edmund’s Hall, and Curate of Worton. In 1808 he became assistant, and in 
1812, sole Minister of St. John’s Church, Bedford Row, London; and here he earned 
his high reputation as a preacher. His pains-taking in sermon writing is worthy 
of special note; six or seven of his discourses, taken at random, contain extracts 
from, or references to fifty-nine different authorities; a fact for those whose slip- 
shod discourses, written at random, are spun out of their own empty brains. In 
1824 he became Vicar of Islington, where he found one Church and one Chapel-of- 
ease, and where after eight years he left three new Churches. We have a right to 
feel some surprise to find him in 1832, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, offering 
himself to Mr. Grant, the President of the Board of Control, for the See of Calcutta 
then vacant. This vast Diocese then included not only India, but Australia and New 
Zealand; where there are now we believe nearly twenty Dioceses, several of them 
large and important; and all this in the short space of twenty-eight years! We 
have no space and no disposition, here, to enter into an examination of his doctrinal 
opinions, or to discuss some points in his official administration, where exceptions 
might be taken; it is a more grateful duty to bear witness to his ardent piety, his 
apostolic zeal, his munificent liberality, and to the large measure of success with 
which God crowned his arduous labors. We will say, however, that Bishop Wilson 
is not to be ranked in either of those parties into Which English and American 
Churchmen are now regarded as divided. His character was shaped somewhat by 
the age in which he lived. Undoubtedly in the awakening of the English Church 
from the Erastian deadness which a century ago, under the Georges, crept over and 
paralyzed her, there was a strong infusion of the Calvinistic element. Unfortu- 
nately too, much of the true and better life and power of the Church at that period 
was drawn off into another channel, and became the source of what has since 
proved the Wesleyan schism, both in the Old world and the New. Unlike Heber, 
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Bishop Wilson in early life drank in the Calvinistic theology; and yet in his pri- 
vate and public character, and in his official conduct, there was a Catholic conserva- 
tism and a sturdy unflinching loyalty to the Church which cannot be ignored with- 
out doing him great injustice. A comparison between Bishop Wilson and Bishop 
Heber would be a delightful subject for an Article in the Review, which we should 
like to see wrought out. 

He died at Calcutta, Jan. 2nd, 1858, at the ripe old age of eighty years. The 
volume before us is full of incident, is exceedingly suggestive, and cannot fail to be 
useful. 


THE PATH WHICH LED A PROTESTANT LAWYER TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By 
Peter H. Burnett. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 741. 


From the strong commendation of this work of Judge Burnett in several of the 
Romish periodicals, we were prepared at least to see a formidable presentation of 
the claims of the Romish Church. And as its author is a Lawyer, and hence ac- 
customed to the business of weighing evidence, we felt some curiosity to see by 
what process he would meet certain difficulties in the case which he has taken upon 
himself to plead. We have examined his argument as presented in his large and 
closely filled octavo; and we beg to assure him that we do not believe there is a 
single well-read Churchman in this country, who is not capable of detecting, Ist, 
the utter fallacy of his reasoning; and 2nd, who would not point out at once the 
great, the real difficulties in his subject, which in his examination, he has not even 
approached. We have not in a long time seen a book whose pretentiousness tempts 
us so strongly to give it a thorough sifting. But Churchmen do not need it, and 
those who will be staggered by this “ Lawyer,” would not see what we might take 
occasion to write. The history of the book and of the writer is briefly this. He 
was born of Baptist parents; up to the age of thirty-three he was a Deist; he was 
then “converted,” joined a sect of Baptists called “Disciples,” and participated in 
those scenes of wild sensuous emotionalism, so common, and so powerful withal, 
among the Sects at the West. At the age of thirty-five he removed to Oregon, and 
for the first time in his life attended Romish High Mass at midnight, on a Christ- 
mas Festival at Fort Vancouver, where he found the excitement even greater than 
at a Baptist Meeting. He says, “In all my religious experience I had never felt an 
impulse so profound, so touching. * * JI gazed into the faces of the worship- 
pers, and they appeared as if they were actually looking at the Lord Jesus; and 
were hushed into perfect stillness in His awful presence.” The scene at that mid- 
night Romish Mass seems to have gone a long way in the work of his conversion; 
for the excitement is the very same in its nature as that gotten up at a Baptist 
Camp Meeting, and the two Systems are vastly more like each other than the author 
even now supposes. At this critical point in his history, he fell in with the pub- 
lished “Debates” between the famous Baptist, Mr. Campbell, and the Romish 
Bishop, Purcell, of Cincinnati, in which the Romanist proved much the stronger 
combatant of the two. For, while a Romanist does not fear a controversy with a 
Baptist, yet, as is well remembered, such a man as Archbishop Kenrick was very 
careful to avoid an open issue with our own Bishop Hopkins a few years ago. But 
the “Debate” between Bishop Purcell and Mr. Campbell, and such other works as 
he could lay hands on, all of them second-hand authorities too, judging from his 
quotations,—setttled the question with this “Protestant Lawyer;” and having be- 
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come a convert, he now turns author and advocate. His book is a prolonged and 
at times extremely faint and feeble reécho of the argument of Bishop Purcell. His 
blows are directed throughout his whole book, at the positions of the most Ultra 
Protestantism; while in his defense of what he terms the “Catholic theory,” he 
has not even alluded to the primary, radical, fatal defects of the system; nor only 
this, but, in as far as he does go, the method of argument which he adopts, is one 
which no thoroughly educated and shrewd Romanist, at the present day, ever thinks 
of using, or would ever dare use. Thus his argument for, and defense of, “the un- 
written Law of Christ” or Tradition, may be a very good argument as against the 
Baptists; but this once “ Protestant Lawyer” may yet have wisdom to see that a 
truly Catholic Tradition is the very strongest argument in the world against the 
dogmas of Modern Romanism; and, if he is as honest as he claims to be, we shall 
not be surprised to hear such a confession from him by and by. Even Mr. Brown- 
son, who praises this book most fulsomely, not very long since, in acknowledging 
the utter impossibility of defending Romanism by such an argument, used the fol- 
lowing language, which we commend to Judge Burnett. “These (developmentists) 
not accepting the authority of the Church, cannot, without such theory, get over the 
difficulties presented to their minds by the Fathers, nor can we, without it, satisfactorily 
explain those difficulties to them.” On the whole, the book is a curiosity in its way; 
but, even in the minds of intelligent Romanists themselves, it will not strengthen 
the cause which it was written to defend. Neither the author’s learning nor his 
reading, is such as to qualify him to be master of his subject. He is simply a 
special pleader on second-hand testimony, in a case which he has not thoroughly 
examined. 


Tue History oF France. By Parke Gopwin. Vol. I, (Ancient Gaul). New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 8vo. pp. 495. 


It is a singular fact that nearly all our American Historians, who have secured 
distinction by their labors, have been by their education or early profession Ration- 
alists in their religion. And as the modern, and, just now, the popular School of 
historians, profess to give us not facts merely, annals, events, but the undercurrent, 
and the fore-casting causes also, so, and for this reason, the social and religious theo- 
ries and convictions of a historian will aid us in understanding the author and ap- 
preciating his value. From all we know of Mr. Godwin we suppose he belongs to 
the same School of Rationalistic writers and thinkers. Now, of all our best histo- 
rians, Prescott, Bancroft, Hildreth and Motley, not one of them, in the field that 
they have chosen, needs to be so utterly free from every thing like a Rationalistic 
bias, as the man who, asin the volume before us, undertakes to write the history of 
“ Ancient Gaul.” For here the Christian element, distinctly so, (we do not say 
Christianity) was not only the permeating and formative, it was so thoroughly the 
engrossing and controlling element, that no man can write truly the history of those 
times who fails to understand what that element is. A blind man might as well 
criticise the ‘Last Judgment” of Michael Angelo. Mr. Godwin may write a very 
able History, a very valuable History, a History which all scholars will buy and 
read; his work may deserve a great deal of the praise which its warmest friends 
are bestowing upon it, and yet it may have in it the most serious defects after all. 
We confess that we have been drawn toward the author in reading his work. It 
indicates the modesty of a true scholar, the unpretending self-possession of a gen- 
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tleman, and the honesty of one who writes what, after long and patient research, 
he believes to be true. His style, too, and bearing as a writer, we like; and we 
doubt not his history, if he lives to complete it, will be popular, and deservedly so. 
What we do object to in the book, is the writer’s philosophical stand-point which 
underlies and shapes his work. We cannot substantiate ourselves in this objection 
at this time. We only quote a single passage. He is describing “ Latin Christiani- 
ty” at the end of the fourth century: “The theories which had long hovered 
through the Christian mind—as obscure and wavering instincts, if not as distinct 
thoughts—of a Church which should be the inspired body of Christ, the perpetual 
keeper and interpreter of the Sacred Records, the sole depository of supernatural 
power, the supreme dispenser of the divine grace, whose decisions unbarred the 
gates of hell and opened the portals of heaven, took rapidly a visible substance and 
shape in the West, which for so many centuries had been accustomed to look to 
the Eternal City as its nursing mother, and guide, and crowning glory.” (p. 212). 
We have quoted this passage, verbatim et literatim, because its peculiar phraseology 
shows precisely where the author stands in respect to what he calls Christianity. 

It is the author’s plan to write a narrative of the history of France, from the 
date of the earliest records to the commencement of the Revolution in 1789. He 
divides his work into six great periods: I. Ancient Gaul, to the death of Charle- 
magne. II. Feudal France, closing with St. Louis. III. France, during the na- 
tional, civil, and religious wars. IV. The three great ministers, Sully, Mazarin, 
Richelieu. V. The reign of Louis XIV. VI. The Eighteenth Century. Each of 
these periods will be treated in a single volume, which, as far as the nature of such 
a work permits, will be complete in itself. 


GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By JOHN ALBERT BENGEL. Now first trans- 
lated into English. With original Notes, Explanatory and Illustrative. Revised 
and Edited by Rev. Andrew R. Fausset, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford. Third 
Edition. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1860. Five Vols. 8vo. 


There are several reasons why we wish to commend this great work of Bengel, and 
especially this edition of the “Gnomon,” to the attention of our readers, and espe- 
cially of the Clergy. First, the intrinsic value of the work itself; Second, the almost 
unexampled cheapness of the edition, only $5,00 for five large, compact, neat vol- 
umes; and Third, the fact that a pirated edition from the Scottish translation is 
about to appear in our country in which unwarrantable liberties are taken with 
Bengel’s great Work, such as omissions and alterations, unjust to the original 
Author, and unfair to the Edinburgh publishers, Messrs. T. and T. Clark, who have 
brought out the Edition before us at great expense, but who in the absence of an 
international copyright Law, cannot protect themselves from such an appropriation 
of their labors. They have, however, reduced the price of the complete American 
Edition to $5,00; and the work, at this low rate, should have a rapid sale. 

Bengel’s GNoMON was first published in 1734; and, perhaps, since the Reforma 
tion, no Commentary on the New Testament has done so much to incite to a critical 
s tudy of the Sacred Volume. In doctrine, he is a German Lutheran; and, of course, 
on the Church and the Sacraments, he comes up to the reality, the strong language 
of the New Testament, and the Early Patristic Writers. On the Ministry, he is 
confused, incoherent, and sometimes self-contradictory. But in simple childlike 
faith, in profound learning, in masterly condensation and suggestiveness, Bengel 
stands out in marked contrast to the superficial wordy dilutions of our modern 
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Commentators. It has been well said that the ‘Gnomon often condenses more 
matter into a line than can be extracted from many pages of other writers.” 

The text of Bengel and his edition of the New Testament have been severely crit- 
icised, not only by Griesbach, but by more modern scholars; and, undoubtedly, it 
will not, in all respects, stand the test of modern Canons of Criticism; but when 
we bear in mind how trivial and unimportant, doctrinally and practically, most of 
these exceptions are, and when we contrast the genial warmth and sunshine of his 
devout heart with the freezing coldness of these continental icebergs, we had rather 
have Bengel’s Gnomon for a thorough insight into the true meaning of God’s In- 
spired Word, than all the Commentaries which Rationalistic Critics have ever 
written. Those of our Clergy, who, discarding the light literature of the day, are 
in the daily habit of studying critically and devoutly their Greek Testaments— 
and there is no study for them like this—will find Bengel’s Gnomon probably 
better than any other work for their purpose. He is always profoundly reverential, 
and like the Early Christian Fathers, he sees great depths of meaning in passages, 
where a sneering rationalism will pronounce his interpretation fanciful and absurd. 
In this whole matter, we are glad to observe a great reaction in the minds of 
Churchmen, who are simply coming back to the old and pregnant truth, that “the 
testimony of JEsvs is the spirit of prophecy.” 

In bringing out the present edition the publishers have secured the services of 
several accomplished and thoroughly qualified scholars. Mr. Fausset, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, acted as General Editor and Superintendent, and undertook the trans- 
lation of the Commentary upon the Gospel of Mark, Luke, John, and Acts of the 
Apostles. The Rev. James Bandinel, of Wadham College, Oxford, translated Ben- 
gel’s General Preface, and his Commentary upon St. Matthew’s Gospel. The Rev. 
Dr. James Bryce, late of Aberdeen, translated the portion upon the Epistles to the 
Romans and Corinthians, and the rest of St. Paul's Epistles. The Rev. Dr. 
Fletcher, of Wimborne, has executed the translation of the remainder of the work, 
on the Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 


LirE oF Jesus; a Manual for Academic Study. By Dr. Cart Hasg, Professor of 
Theology at Jena. Translated from the German of the Third and Fourth Im- 
proved Editions by James Freeman Clarke. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. 
12mo. pp. 267. 


In our April Review we endeavored to show (in Art. IT,) that a New and another 
Gospel is creeping into New England; and we aimed to point out what the duty of 
the Church is as to this new movement, which threatens to sweep away every ves- 
tige of the Gospel from among the descendants of the Puritans. The volume 
now before us, either openly commended, or spoken tenderly of, by men from whom 
different things were expected, gives us an opportunity of proving where this 
“New and another Gospel” comes from. These Ultra-Protestants having given 
up, for whatever reason, an historic Church, have been driven by a logical necessity 
to the giving up of a historic Curist, if we may use such an expression; to throw 
away, some of them with blasphemous contempt, some of them with supercilious 
dignity, some of them with an air of conceited critical acumen, the whole Super- 
naturalism of the Gospel of Christ. These men are thoroughly consistent—with 
themselves. The issue is fairly made, whine over it as we may; higgle about it as 
much as we please in a spirit of pseudo-charity, here are the facts, and these facts 
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we are bound to meet. It is ‘The Gospel anp the Church,” or it is “ Neither Gos- 
pel Nor Church.” The Church was, and is, and will continue to be, “the Pillar 
and Ground of the Truth” as it is in Jesus. 

As to this Hase’s “ Life of Jesus,” it is not as infamous in its tone as the writings 
of Strauss, and Bauer, and Greg, and Feuerbach, but it is calculated for that very 
reason to do even more mischief, as it is very careful not to shock the sensibilities 
of the faithful by such gross outrage upon everything that is sacred. We can do 
no more now than give a few specimen quotations, and, with them, we leave the 
book and the subject for the present with our readers. 

“The supposition of a guiding star * * * vanishes before a higher and more 
accurate knowledge of the starry heavens.” As to “the birth from the Virgin, 
the central point of this circle of legends,” * * “every special attempt to prove 
any thing of the kind, particularly with the purpose of introducing the birth of the 
Messiah, is deceptive or fantastic.” ‘As Jesus was not morally perfected before 
his death, it must follow that his perfection is human and limited, and that there- 
fore God alone is perfectly good.” “The Temptation of Jesus, regarded as an 
actual appearance of the Devil, is a useless spectacle, full of inner contradiction, 
opposed to the character of Jesus, and to every conceivable character of an actual 
Devil. * * The Temptation is a picture of humanity becoming, through holy 
convictions, victorious over self-love.” ‘These Miracles could not indeed contra- 
dict the laws of the world, which are the constant expression of Divine Will.” On 
the cleansing of the Lepers, he says, “diseases of the skin are often subject to 
great changes; at all events, the powers of Jesus over leprosy was not an in- 
fringement of any well known law of nature.” The “Stilling of the Sea,” he thus 
accounts for: “the words intended to console them by communicating this termina- 
tion of the storm, might have been mistaken for the cause of its cessation.” “The 
destruction of the herd of swine followed as an unforeseen event, which might 
easily have happened from the panic-struck and sympathetic movements of these 
animals,” &c. &c. &e. 


A History or Grorai, from its first Discovery by the Europeans to the adoption 
of the present Constitution in 1798. By WiLL1aAM Bacon Srevens, M.D., D.D., for- 
merly Professor of Belles-Lettres, History, &c., in the University of Georgia. In 
two Volumes. Vol. II. Philadelphia: 1859. E. H. Butler & Co. 8vo. pp. 524. 


After an interval of more than eleven years, this work, undertaken in the outset 
at the instance of the Georgia Historical Society, has been brought to a conclusion. 
The work was the more difficult, as well as the more important, in that the field 
was almost wholly untrodden, and the author has been obliged in his investigations 
to rely to a great extent upon manuscript materials. These, however, have been 
abundant, and the writer has evidently found it necessary to condense and suppress, 
in order to bring the work within the prescribed limits. Dr. Stevens has accom- 
plished his task well. He has the head and the heart to grasp his subject in its 
full magnitude; and his pages show that he has spared no labor in studying care- 
fully and minutely the developments of the inner life and outward form of social 
organizations, from the beginning, in this now one cf the noblest and most prosper- 
ous of the Federal States of the Union. Georgia may, we are sure, be well satisfied 
with her historian. The writer of such a work is a public benefactor; for it cannot 
fail to deepen a true national sentiment throughout the country, to strengthen the 
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bond of brotherhood, and to unite us all by the ties of a warmer sympathy. 
Bunker Hill and Lexington, already household words throughout the land, are not 
fuller of heart-stirring associations than the Siege of Augusta, and many a field 
sacred by deeds of the most heroic suffering, and the loftiest patriotism. 

Georgia under Royal Government, in three Chapters; Georgia in the Revolution, 
in eight Chapters; and Georgia an independent State, in six Chapters, are the sub- 
jects of the present and concluding Volume. 

The work has a complete Index, and is very handsomely published. 


Tue Puritans; Or the Church, Court and Parliament of England, during the 
Reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. By SamurEL Hopkins. In three 
Volumes, Vol. II. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 8vo. pp. 539. 

The former Volume we did not see. The work is designed to be an elaborate 
vindication of the Puritans, their character and their policy; and is a thoroughly 
ex parte defence. No portion of English History is more sure to take its hue and 
complexion from the ecclesiastical and doctrinal affinities of the writer. The work 
is very handsomely published. 


NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN, IN THE 
YEARS 1857, ’58 and 59. By LAWRENCE OLIPHANT, Esq., Private Secretary to 
Lord Elgin. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 8vo. pp. 645. 
Notwithstanding the many works recently issued respecting China, this Narrative 

of Mr. Oliphant will be found interesting and valuable. He was private Secretary 

to Lord Elgin, who was sent out in 1857 to put an end to the war which had 
already broken out; and the American, French and Russian Governments had also 
each determined to seize upon the opportunity to open new commercial relations 
with China. The history of that war, the final storming of the forts, and the suc- 
cessful passage up the Peiho, the important character of the Treaties of Tientsin, 
signed in June 1858, are already matters of record. It is a curious circumstance 
that, in a late letter of Louis Napoleon to the Pope, the Emperor refers to this very 
treaty in proof of his devotion to the Church of Rome. Rome never fails to watch 
her interests in such emergencies. Mr. Oliphant narrates carefully the progress of 
the war, and gives some important information concerning the country, the facilities 
for commerce, and the habits of the people. One of the best things in the volume 

is its sketch of Keying, the Chinese Talleyrand, and the description of Chinese di- 

plomacy. Not much is said in the volume, of Christianity in China; or of modern 

Missions to that country. We infer that Rome is active, and, in a certain sense, 

successful; indeed, we cannot see why the heathens need hesitate much to adopt 

that form of religion. 

In describing the Romish Mission in the Island of Chusan, Mr. Oliphant, says: 
“Generally, however, his pupils were the children of converts; the Roman Catholic 
system being rather to breed converts than to make them; an operation which is 
becoming daily more and more simple, as there are upwards of half a million Roman 
Catholic Christians in the empire. Out of the entire population of Chusan, estima- 
ted at 200,000, the priest calculated that about 250 families were converts. Neither 
he nor his flock were in any way annoyed by the people, although jealously regard- 
ed by the authorities and literati.” 

In speaking of the Romish Mission at Siccaway under Jesuit control, the author 
makes some statements as to the genuineness of the conversion of these Chinese 
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converts, and of the Chinese Christians generally. He says: “the emissaries of 
that plagiarist on their own philosopher, Mons. Auguste Comte, would have a 
greater chance of success among the literati of China than those of the Pope. I 
was informed by a high clerical Protestant authority, that, out of the mass of Pro- 
testant converts hitherto made, there were only five whom he really believed to be 
sincere; and there is no reason to suppose that the proportion should be greater 
among the more intelligent of the Roman Catholics. Among the ignorant and su- 
perstitious, doubtless, many may profess a sort of mongrel belief; but their faith 
cannot be worth much, when it is obtained by conceding to them the permission to 
observe their own festivals, to worship at the graves of their ancestors, and go 
through all their own ceremonies of mourning, with the exception of burning joss- 
paper. At Chusan, indeed, our reverend friend told us that the converts often re- 
fused to take part in these ceremonies; but the fact that they should be permitted 
to do so, and still retain their Christian name and profession, is significant. The 
point is one which has caused a serious dissension between the Dominicans and 
Jesuits, the latter being in favor of the greatest latitude being given to the religious 
practices of the converts.” His account of the American Missions is a little more 
encouraging. We do not, however, attach much importance to his opinions on this 
whole subject, for various reasons. Mr. Oliphant’s stay in Japan was brief. He con- 
firms previous reports of that remarkable country and people. We wish the 
Messrs. Harpers would reprint the work of Ksmpfer, which is the basis of almost 
all our modern works on that country. The work before us is well illustrated with 
wood cuts; and there are some valuable statistics and scientific tables in the 
Appendix. 


SATANSTOE; or the Littlepage Manuscripts. A Tale of the Colony. By J. Fent- 

MORE CoorER. Illustrated from Drawings by F. 0. C. Darley. 12mo. pp. 501. 
THE Monikins, &c. 12mo. pp. 454. 

Messrs. W. A. TowNsEND & Co., New York, are issuing promptly this beautiful 
edition of the Novels of J. Fenmmore Cooper. “Satanstoe” is one of the very best 
of his works; it exhibits the author’s keen insight into the peculiar genius of some 
of the Early Colonies, and it foretold with striking sagacity some of the dangers 
which now threaten even the existence of our National Institutions. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL ALMANAC and Annual Remembrancer of the 
Church, for 1860. By JosepH M. Witson. Volume Second. Philadelphia: Jo- 
seph M. Wilson. 1860. 8vo. pp. 327. 

There has not, in our country, as far as we know, been a work of the kind so 
thoroughly and completely executed as the volume before us. It is a royal octavo, 
of 327 pages, giving full statistics, catalogues of names, summaries of operations, 
&ec., &e., of every branch of this large denomination. So that we have here, at a 
glance, the precise numerical strength of Presbyterianism in each and every portion 
of our own country, and wherever else it exists. “It gives the Names, Presbytery 
and Post-office address of over 10,000 Presbyterian Ministers. It gives eighteen 
sketches of congregations, in whose houses the General Assemblies and Synods of 
1859 met, with eleven full views of Church edifices, and portraits of sixteen of the 
Moderators.” There is no other Protestant denomination in our country which so 
elosely approaches the Church in its thorough conservatism; and none in whose 
prospects we have a deeper interest. Several of the Portraits, contained in the 
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volume, are a study; and, we hope our Presbyterian friends will permit us to say, 
avery amusing one. They remind us of a picture gallery of the old Puritan wor- 
thies ; each one of whom looks as if he had just swallowed the “ Five Points ” bodily. 
There is a great deal more in this denominational physiognomy, or this physiog- 
nomical denominationalism, than is generally supposed. Sydney Smith was both wit- 
ty and wicked when he said, that ‘Some persons think they are very pious when they 
are only bilious;” but he was more than half right after all. A friend of ours recently 
remarked, that in traveling he could almost always pronounce on the denomination- 
alism of the passengers whom he met in the Car or the Boat. This used to be so. 
But now-a-days, most men’s physiognomy, and women’s too, is marked by a broad 
glaring worldliness, in which, religiously, there is no belief in anything in particular. 


SocraL RELATIONS IN OUR SOUTHERN States. By D. R. Hunpiey, Esq. New 
York: Henry B. Price. 1860. 12mo. pp. 367. 


We think this the very best picture of Society in the Southern States that has 
yet been drawn. The Author is a Southerner by birth and education, yet he has 
studied and resided at the North till he seems to understand thoroughly the pecu- 
liarities of Northern character; and he describes the South, in its habits of thinking, 

‘its manners, its morale, its institutions, in short, Society in all its varied phases, as 
it would appear to any well educated gentleman of the North. The truth is, the 
‘North and the South are very unlike each other. They were settled, to a large ex- 
“tent, either by different nations, or by different classes of people; and these distinct 
nationalities of character are still perpetuated in a strong degree, and are likely to 
continue. The great mass of Northern people know very little of the South; nor 
is this ignorance in a way to be enlightened so long as our professional bookmakers, 
like Mrs. Stowe and Mr. Abbott, find it pays handsomely to pander to Northern 
_prejudice, and our political demagogues make a hobby of minding other people's 
business instead of their own. And so, these national dissimilarities of character, 
-as well as of institutions, have already ripened into mutual aversion, which 
threatens to end in something much more serious. Mr. Hundley is no indiscrimi- 
nate eulogist; he recognizes the distinction between the gentleman and the snob, 
the man and the fop, the true nobleman and the genuine cockney, whether at the 
North or the South; and his book may be read profitably in both sections. The 
subjects of his eight chapters are: The Southern Gentleman; The Middle Classes; 
The Southern Yankee; Cotton Snobs; The Southern Yeoman; The Southern Bul- 
ly; Poor White Trash; The Negro Slaves. 


A KNOWLEDGE OF LiviING TuINGs, With the Laws of their Existence. By A. N. 
Bet, A. M., M. D., Late Surgeon U. S. Navy, &c. New York: Bailliere Broth- 
ers, 440 Broadway. 1860. 12mo. pp. 318. 

Dr. Bell having delivered a course of Lectures, at the Packer Collegiate Institute, 
-on Physiology and Hygiene, was induced, by the request of teachers who heard 
them, to put them in their present form. Human Physiology, the highest point of 
that Science, is not to be mastered without first gaining a knowledge of those rudi- 
ments which are the basis of that Science; and hence, Dr. Bell commences with 
the most elementary principles, and proceeds, step by step, through all the various 
forms of organic life; from the simplest prototype, scarcely distinguishable from in- 
organic matter, to the consideration of the most complex of all living beings. It is 
a thoughtful work, and certainly does great credit to the author for its evidences of 
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close observation and scientific analysis; and will abundantly repay the attention 
of those who take any interest in such studies. The work is profusely illustrated, 
and is well adapted, both in its style and structure, for instruction in High Schools 
and Academies. 


CLERGY IN MARYLAND of the Protestant Episcopal Church since the Independence 
of 1783. By Rev. Eruan ALLEN, D.D., of the Diocese of Maryland. Balti- 
more: James 8. Waters. 1860. 8vo. pp. 106. 


We receive this book just as our Notices are put to press, and have only time to 
say, to the Clergy especially, that they have a rich treat before them. Dr. Allen has 
given, as far as he has been able, the place of nativity, their religious connection by 
birth or early education, their Ordination, when and by whom; their parishes, &c. ; 
their publications; the year &c. of the death of those who are dead; with incidental 
notices, &c. &c. of all the Clergy, who not only since the Independence of 1783, but 
from the earliest settlement of the country, have been settled in the Diocese of 
Maryland. Those who know Dr. Allen will expect to see a model work of its kind, 
and such indeed it is. The systematic arrangement and condensation of matter, its 
Introduction and its concluding Summary, are just what we might expect from the 
author’s industry, accuracy, and good judgment. The whole number of the Clergy 
whose brief history is given is 550; of whom there were 38 previous to the close 
of the War of the Revolution. Each of the older Dioceses needs just such a 
chronicler. 


THE New American CycLopepia; A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
Edited by GrorGE Rip.tey and Cuaries A. Dana. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Volume IX. Hayne—Jersey City. 1860. 8vo. pp. 784. 

We have frequently had occasion already to consult this “New Cyclopedia” as a 
work of reference, and almost always with entire satisfaction. It has a special 
value in that its Articles, particularly those on the Useful Arts and Physical 
Science, comprise the very latest inventions and discoveries, and are in the main, 
thoroughly written. There is great disproportion in the Articles as to length, and 
inequality as to style: but the reader will rarely fail to find in the New Cyclopedia 
the very information he desires on almost any subject. 


O.tp Leaves; Gathered from Household Words. By W. Henry WiLis. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 467. 


The great mass of people, and of very clever and intelligent people, too, whose 
lives move on evenly and regularly, little know how much of stirring adventure, 
of moral and social inequality there is in the world and all about them, even at 
their very doors. Mr. Wills has drawn nearly all his Sketches from Life in London; 
and yet, mutatis mutandis, it is the story of Life in any of our large cities. The 
Post Office, the Police Station, a Pawnbroker’s Shop, the Custom House, Rail- 
way Waifs and Strays, are among the subjects of the writer’s graphic descriptions. 


DISQUISITIONS AND NOTES ON THE GOSPELS—MATTHEW. By Joun H. MORRISON: 
Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 538. 


Among the Unitarians of our country at the present day, there is every possible 
shade of opinion, from old fashioned genuine Arianism, down to the very latest 
form of open scoffing denial of everything like Supernaturalism in Christianity. 
Recent events seem to have forced upon them the necessity of defending them- 
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selves in the rejection of the old Catholic Symbols of the Faith, to the reception of 
which many of the best minds and hearts among them feel that they must come. 
Mr. Morrison's volume of Notes and Disquisitions is written with this intent. Its 
tone is more devout than most of the works of its kind. As for the argument 
in this and one or two other late Unitarian works, we propose to say something 
in another and early No. of the Review. 


FRAGMENTS FROM THE Stupy OF A Pastor. By the Rev. George W. NICHOLS, 

A.M. New York: Henry B. Price. 1860. 12mo. pp. 252. 

Mr. Nichols having been prevented by long continued illness from discharging the 
duties of his profession, has collected and published these “ Fragments,” most of 
which have appeared in several of the Church papers. The volume is made up of 
the author’s reminiscences of pastoral life and experience; etchings of several 
Church worthies, among others of Bishop Griswold, the late Judge Jay and his 
venerable father; brief sketches of natural scenery, &c. &c. The author writes in 
an easy flowing style, and in simple narrative is particularly successful. The vol- 
ume is a very readable one, and is adapted especially to Sunday School Libraries. 


THe Lire or Stepuen A. Dovaitas. By James W. SHeAnAn. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 528. 

Mr. Sheahan is a political friend of Mr. Douglas, and a warm personal admirer. 
He has given a pretty full account of the life and public services of Mr. Douglas, 
from his boyhood down to the present day, and has incorporated into his narrative 
several of Mr. Douglas’ most important Speeches. The book is very well written. 
Mr. Douglas was born at Brandon, Vermont, April 23, 1813. 

LESSONS AT THE Cross, &c. By Samuet Hopkins. With an Introduction by 

George W. Blagden, D.D. Seventh Edition. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 

12mo. pp. 374. 


GoTTHoLy’s Emp.Ems; or Invisible Things Understood by things that are made. 
By Curist1AN Scriver, Minister of Magdeburg in 1671. Translated from the 
Twenty-Eighth German Edition. By the Rev. Robert Menzies, Hoddam, England. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 12mo. pp. 316. 


Tue Caxtons; A Family Picture. By Sir Epwarp BuLwer Lyrroy, Bart. Li- 
brary Edition. (Forming the First Volume of Harper’s Library Edition of Bul- 
wer’s Novels). New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 505. 


Tue MILL ON THE FLoss. By GEorGE Exiot, Author of “ Adam Bede,” &c. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 464. 

We have in this American reprint of an English book, an illustration of the 
cheapness of the American over the English editions. This popular Novel, which 
is sold by the Harpers for about a dollar, is advertised in the English papers, in 
three octavo volumes, at $7,871. The author received in London $10,000 for the 
first, and $5,000 for the second edition; and a handsome bonus for a popular 
edition. 

AGainst WIND AND Tipe. By Hoimes Ler, Author of “Sylvan Hall’s Daughter,” 

&c. New York: W. A. Townsend & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 436. 

Lire Berore Him. A Novel. New York: W. A. Townsend & Co. 1860. 12mo, 
pp. 401. 
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Fresh HEARTS THAT FAILED THREE THOUSAND YEARS AGO; with Other Things. 
By the Author of “The New Priest in Conception Bay.” Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 


This attractive book comes to hand too late for a careful examination in this No. 


Tue SATIRES OF JUVENAL, PERsivs, SuLPICIA AND Lucius, literally Translated 
into English Prose. With Notes, Chronological Tables, Arguments, &c. By the 
Rev. Lewis Evans, M.A., late Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. To which is 
added the Metrical Version of Juvenal and Persius. By the late WiLu1aM GiF- 
FORD, Esq. Portrait. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 612. 
Of the great Satirist, Juvenal, confessedly the most difficult writer in the Latin 

language, Gifford’s is undoubtedly the best metrical translation ever made. The 

Satire of Sulpicia and the Fragments of Lucilius are now given in English for the 

first time. 


Harpers’ SERIES OF SCHOOL AND FAMILY READERS. By Marcius WILLson, Author 
of History of the United States, &c. New York: Harpér & Brothers. 

Of this Series, five volumes are already issued, a Primer, and a First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Reader. In the first volumes of the Series the selections are 
specially designed to promote naturalness of intonation; and it is almost impossible 
for the child to read them in that dry, measured artificial manner, which is so com- 
mon. In the latter volumes the Reading Lessons are devoted to the Natural Scien- 
ces; so that by anecdotes, pictorial illustrations, and an attractive style, the atten- 
tion of the pupil is awakened and he is instructed, while at the same time the 
art of reading is acquired. The volumes are published very neatly, and may be 
confidently commended to the attention of parents and teachers. 


AN ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; Classical and Sacred. By 8. Augustus MITCHELL, 
Author of a Series of Geographical works. Designed for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler 
& Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 339. 

Every reader of Ancient History, sacred and profane, must have felt the want of 
just such a compact, well arranged, and carefully compiled Manual as this. 


Stories OF Rainzow anD Lucky; The Three Pines. By Jacop Apsott. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 190. 


THE Boy INVENTOR; a Memoir of Matthew Edwards, Mathematical-Instrument 
Maker. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 109. 


Kinp Worps FoR CHILDREN. By Harvey Newcoms. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1859. 12mo. pp. 141. 


MITCHELL’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 

1860. 4to. pp. 104. 

Mitchell’s Series of Geographies has long maintained a high reputation. This fine 
large quarto is an entirely new work; there are twenty-three Maps from copper 
plates, representing the latest geographical divisions and discoveries. The Map of 
California, Oregon and the Territories, is the best we have seen. 


CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLDS. By Mrs. LINCOLN PHELPS, with an appendix containing 
the History of ‘“‘The Church Home and Infirmary” of Baltimore. 16mo. 
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Tue Scripture History or Jesus Curist ouR BiEessep LORD and Saviour. 
Arranged to illustrate His Divinity, Doctrine and Mission. By M. B. Steriine 
JLARK. 


Sunpay ENJOYMENts: or Religion made pleasant to Children. 


Mr. Dana, 381 Broadway, New York, has recently published the above three 
little volumes; the two last will be valuable additions to family and Sunday School 
Libraries. 

The first volume on the list, by Mrs. Phelps, should be read by every husband 
and wife in the country, and by their households. The writer has evidently watched 
closely the workings of social life under our peculiar institutions, and her sugges- 
tions are worthy of a saint andasage. The history in the Appendix, of ‘the 
Church Home and Infirmary ” at Baltimore, is exceedingly interesting, and shows 
that with the growth of a strong Churchly element among us, in distinction from a 
mere Individualism or irresponsible clannish Voluntaryism, there is also the devel- 
opment of a life and power which will make the Church what Christ meant His 
Church to be, in our world of sin, and suffering, and poverty. Such “Church 
Homes” are springing up all over the land, and are among the brightest signs of 
the times; for they indicate a healthy tone of the heart and a true conception of 
Christian duty in this regard. 

STORIES OF INVENTORS AND DISCOVERERS IN SCIENCE AND THE USEFUL ARTSs.; A 
book for Old and Young. By Joun Timps, F.S.A. With Illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 473. 

The wonderful progress in modern times in the knowledge of Physical Science 
and the application of its laws to the Useful Arts, render this volume an interesting 
and valuable one. Aside from the information it gives of the most distinguished 
Inventors and Discoverers, its influence will be felt in impressing the public mind 
with the importance of our public Schools, Colleges and Universities, and in show- 
ing their high claims to a liberal public support. Of the Sixty Narratives in this 
volume, the greater part are selected from modern times; yet some interesting infor- 
mation is given, and some popular mistakes corrected, as to the extent to which cer- 
tain discoveries were carried by the genius of the most ancient times known in 
history. 

TWENTY-FIVE TUNES ADAPTED TO PSALMS AND HYMNS IN THE Book OF COMMON 
PRAYER. Edited by the Rev. ALBERT Woop, A.M. New York: D. Dana, Jr. 
1860. 8vo. pp. 29. 

This little volume is offered as a contribution towards a consummation not yet, 
in the Editor’s judgment, attained—-the furnishing of the Psalms and Hymns in our 
Prayer Book with suitable music. The Metres in which tunes are here provided 
are those in which the number of really good tunes is limited; we have heard a con- 
siderable number of these Tunes tried, and have found the music simple, rich, and 
Church-like. One or two of the tunes are worth many times the cost of the volume. 
Bisnor Lay’s SERMON at the Consecration of the Church of the Nativity, Hunts- 

ville, Ala., Jan. 29, 1860. 

These parting words of the Bishop to his late congregation on this interesting 
occasion, are full of that quiet power speaking out in tones of touching tenderness 
and exquisite beauty, which so characterizes everything that we have seen from his 
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pen. He is just the man to lay broad and deep the foundations of the Church in his 
vast Missionary field, and to win the confidence of the Church at large in his 


support. 


Rev. Dr. BERRIAN’S SEMI-CENTENNIAL SERMON in Trinity Parish, New York City, 

March 18th, 1860. 

The reminiscences of the venerable Rector of Trinity Parish—and they are 
modestly and beautifully expressed—covering the last half century, read almost 
like a fairy tale, so wonderful have been the changes in that city within this brief 
period. The growth of the Church in New York City has been remarkable. 


Parisu Statistics of Christ Church, Elizabeth, N. J., and Seventh Annual Address 
of the Rector, 1860. 
The statistics of this thriving Parish certainly do not look very much like a 
failure of the Free Church System. 


Rev. JOSEPH BREWSTER’S PASTORAL LETTER to the Parishioners of Christ Church, 
New Haven, Conn. Easter, 1860. 
The ability and zeal with which Mr. Brewster is prosecuting the Free Church en- 
terprise and the missionary work of the Church in this old city, are worthy of all 
commendation, and will, we doubt not, be crowned with abundant success. 


Rev. H. N. Prerce’s Sermon at Odd Fellows’ Hall, New Orleans, La., Mar. 4, 1860. 

“Free Churches able to support themselves.” 

We know something of this Free Church effort at New Orleans, undertaken by 
the Rev. B. 8. Dunn, and are sure that a work entered upon with so much faith, 
and prayer, and wisdom, and perseverance, cannot fail. A nobler band of laymen 
never rallied around a truer-hearted leader of Christ’s Sacramental host. 


Rev. T. McPerer’s SERMON in Calvary Church, New York, Mar. 4, 1869, in behalf 

of the Church Mission to the Public Institutions of New York City, 1860. 

This Sermon opens up a new field of Church activity already entered upon. We 
respectfully suggest to those chronic croakers among us over the want of life in the 
Church, themselves meanwhile wandering into all sorts of latitudinarian by-ways, 
just for once to take for their horoscope any one of a dozen fields of vision which 
are now opening to their view, and of which this Mission is one. 


First REPORT OF THE House oF Mercy. New York: Pudney & Russell. 1860. 

12mo. pp. 24. 

Rev. Dr. Torren’s ADDRESS on University Education, in the Representatives Hall, 

Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 6, 1860. 

Dr. Totten’s argument aims to prove that Universities, even on the low ground of 
expediency, are entitled to liberal State patronage, and his argument is unan- 
swerable. 

Rev. Dr. WiLLIAM SuHE.ton’s Sermon before the Associate Alumni of the Gen. 

Theo. Seminary, in St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Va. Oct. 14, 1859. 

A noble, manly, vigorous presentation of the doctrine of the Apostolic Succes- 
sion, a doctrine which every Churchman is bound in honesty to believe. 
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NasHOTAH Mission. Annual Letter for 1859-60. 

This noble Institution, which has lived out and lived down all opposition, has 
grown into a position of so much importance as to justify the most liberal appro- 
priations for its support. 

CATALOGUE OF BERKELEY Divinity ScHooL, 1860, Middletown, Conn. 


There are now twenty-five Students onthe Catalogue; the rooms are full, and 
new buildings are soon to be erected. 


CATALOGUE OF St. PavuL’s COLLEGE, Palmyra, Mo., 1859-60. 


In this young College, of which the Rev. Dr. McMasters is President, there are 
now, in all the Departments, 82 students. 


Rev. Dr. A. H. Vinton’s Sermon at the Institution of the Rev. Wm. R. Nicholson, 
D.D., in St. Paul’s Church, Boston, Mass., Jan. 11, 1860. “The Christian Watch- 
man.” 
The points without the walls, and within the walls of Zion, on which the Watch- 
man is to keep his eye fastened at the prsent day, are enunciated in this Sermon 


with a directness and manliness worthy of note. 
Rev. R. Wistar Morris’s SERMON, on the Forty-eighth Anniversary of the Ad- 
vancement &c. Society, in St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, Jan. 8, 1860. 
A heart-stirring Sermon, and its historical reminiscences have the power of a 
war-cry. 
Rev. W. B. W. Howr’s Sermon on the Death of Rev. Cranmore Wallace, in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, Charleston, 8. C., Feb. 12, 1860. 
An affectionate tribute to the memory of one of the best of men, and most faith- 
ful of Priests. 
BisHop McILVAINE’s SERMON (in 1839) on the Origin and Design of the Christian 
Ministry. 
Rev. Dr. W. B. Stevens’ Sermon. The Book of Prayer for the House of Prayer. 
The Messrs. Ide, of Claremont, N. H., have published these admirable Sermons 
in a neat form, and at a low rate, for gratuitous distribution. Let them be scattered 
by the thousand. 


A Pain LEctTURE to Enquirers into the meaning of the Liturgy. Toronto, 1860, 


pp. 24. 
As an argument for Liturgical Worship, and an answer to popular objections to 
the Prayer Book, this is one of the most valuable works that we have ever seen. 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Name. 
Bishop, E. Ferris, 
Cameron, James, 
Compton, Theodore F. 
Corneille, Samuel J. 


DEACONS. 


Bishop. 
Williams, May 
Kip, 


Apr. 


Time. 


21, 1860, 
15, 1860, 


Potter, H. June 1, 1860, 
Potter, H. June 1, 1860, 


Feltwell, Wm. V. Bowman, May 
Fowler, Morelle, Williams, May 
Frost, Henry M. Smith, Apr. 
Goodhue, Jonathan, Williams, May 
Griffin, J. W. Bedell, Mar. 


Hyland, Thomas A. 
Jackson, Wm. F. B. 
Johnson, George D. 
Rising, Franklin 8. 
Rowland, Edmund, 
Wiswell, Alvah, 


Name. 
Rev. Adams, Henry, 
“. Baker, Edw. F. 
* Dunnell, Wm. N. 


Potter, H. Mar. 
Potter, H. Mar. 
Williams, May 


Potter, H. Apr. 


Williams, May 


4, 1860, 
30, 1860, 
20, 1860, 
30, 1860, 
18, 1860 
21, 1860, 
21, 1860 
30, 1860, 
19, 1860, 
30, 1860, 


Potter, H. June 1, 1860, 


PRIESTS.* 


Bishop. 


Mclivaine, Mar. 


Potter, H. Apr. 


Odenheimer, May26, 


Ferguson, L. D. DeLancey, Mar. 
Githens, Wm. L. Upfold, Apr. 

“ Haines, C. R. Meade, Apr. 
“ Harris, George, Otey, Mar. 
Bedell, Apr. 


“ McCarty, J. W. 
“ Paddock, W. F. 
Punnett, T. W. 
Roberts, Wm. 


Mcllvaine, May ‘ 


Williams, Apr. 
DeLancey, Mar. 





“ Skinner, HenryA. Atkinson, May 


Tracy, Uriah T. Potter, H. Apr. 
True, Edward H. Williams, Apr. 
Waddill, J.C. Cobbs, May 
Wainwright, J.A. Atkinson, May 


Time. 


28, 1860, 
19, 1860, 
1860, 
27, 1860, 
29, 1860, 
29, 1860, 
25, 1860, 
1860, 
1860, 
1860, 
27, 1860, 
1860, 
1860, 
22, 1860, 
6, 1860, 
17, 1860, 


Place. 
Nativity, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Trinity, San Francisco, Cal. 
St. John’s Chapel, New York City. 
St. John’s Chapel, New York City. 
St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
Ascension, Frankfort, Ky. 
Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Incarnation, New York City. 
Incarnation, New York City. 
Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
Christ, Bay Ridge, N. Y. 
Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn. 
St. John’s Chapel, New York City. 


Place. 
St. Paul’s, Akron, Ohio. 
Christ, Bay Ridge, N. Y. 
Trinity, Red Bank, N. Jersey. 
Christ, Oswego, N. Y. 
Trinity, Vanderberg Co., Indiana. 
Tappahannock, Va. 
St. Mary’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
Trinity, Newark, Ohio. 
St. Paul’s, Cleaveland, Ohio. 
St. James, New London, Conn. 
Christ, Oswego, N. Y. 
St. Peter’s, Charlotte, N.C. 
Christ, Bay Ridge, N. Y. 
St. James, New London, Conn. 
St. Paul’s, Selma, Ala. 
St. John’s, Wilmington, N. C. 





* Errata.—the record of the Ordination of the Rev. Messrs. Forbes and Hub- 
bard, of N. C., in the January No. was inserted by mistake in the absence of the 


Editor. 


No such Ordination took place. 
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CONSECRATIONS. 

Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Advent, Smith, May 19, 1860, Cynthiana, Kentucky. 
Calvary, Eastburn, May 25, 1860, Danvers, Mass. 
Christ, Davis, Apr. 12, 1860, Columbia, 8. C. 
Christ, Gregg, Apr. 15, 1860, Matagorda, Texas. 
Christ, Lee, May 17, 1860, Dover, Delaware. 


Ch. of Redeemer, Clark, Dec. 20, 1859, Providence, R. I. 
Ch. of Redeemer, DeLancey, Apr. 5, 1860, Addison, N. Y. 
Ch. of our Saviour, Williams, Apr. 10, 1860, Plainville, Conn. 


Grace, Hawks, Apr. 15, 1860, St. Louis, Mo. 

Grace, Hawks, May 27, 1860, Kirkwood, Mo. 

St. Andrew’s, Williams, Apr. 17, 1860, Thompsonville, Conn. 
St. John’s, Kip, Mar. 4, 1860, Oakland, Cal. 

St. Mary’s, Atkinson, Mar. 1, 1860, Kinston, N. C. 

St. Michael's, Cobbs, Marengo Co., Ala. 
Trinity, McCoskry, Apr. 15, 1860, Niles, Mich. 


OBITUARY NOTICES. 


The Rev. Horace Hatt Rem, late Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Millburn, 
N. Jersey, died suddenly at Geneva, Switzerland, on the morning of March 17, 1860, 
at the age of 36 years. His body was found upon the marble floor of the lower 
hall of the Hotel de Couronne, cold and lifeless. Mr. Giles, the American Consul 
at Geneva, was called at once, and it was decided, from all indications, that he had 
arisen during the night, and had fallen accidentally over the baluster from the sec- 
ond story (the railing being very low) upon the stone floor beneath, and was killed 
immediately. 

Horace Hat. REtD was the fourth son of Edward Reid, of New York City, and 
Sophia Hubbard, of Charlestown, New Hampshire, in which place he was born, Sept. 
25, 1822. His parents were Unitarians then, if anything; but, after removing to 
New York, they united with the Presbyterians. His early life was spent in New 
York, where he prepared for College at the “Cornelius Institute,” under Rev. J. J. 
Owen. He entered Yale College, 1839, and graduated with honor, 1843. After 
spending one and a half years as Principal of the Academy in Bedford, Westchester 
Co., N. York, he was admitted Candidate for Orders in the Church, in April, 1844, 
and entered the General Theological Seminary in New York, in October, 1845. 
After completing the prescribed course of study, he was ordained Deacon by Bishop 
DeLancey, in Grace Church, New York City, on the 2d Sunday after Trinity, July 
2, 1848, and, immediately after his ordination, officiated for some months as Assist- 
ant to the Rev. Dr. Wyatt, Rector of St. Paul’s Church in Baltimore. Thence he 
removed to Paris, near Lexington, Kentucky, and took charge of St. Peter’s Church 
in that place, for a year or more. Here he was ordained to the Priesthood by 
Bishop Smith, on Whitsunday, 1849. At Easter, 1850, he accepted a call to the 
Rectorship of Christ Church, Watertown, Conn., where he remained nearly seven 
years, leaving a lasting monument to his memory, in a pleasant Rectory and a 
handsome new Church edifice. On the Ist of Jan., 1857, he entered upon the Rec- 
torship of St. Stephen’s Church, Millville, in Millburn, New Jersey, which parish he 
resigned with impaired health, Nov. 1, 1859, to travel abroad, and realize, as he 
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often expressed himself, “the dream of his life.” He was admitted M. A., ad ewn- 
dem, ;n Trinity College, Hartford, 1846, and at the Commencement, in 1855, was 
chosen Junior Fellow of that Institution. He married, Sept. 1, 1851, Miss Mary 
Lucia Brown, daughter of Rev. G. C. Brown, of West Bloomfield, New York. They 
have had three children,—all sons,—William Herbert, Horace Cleveland and Ar- 
thur Condit; the eldest of whom only survives. 

It was his intention to return to the “Church of the Holy Communion,” at South 
Orange, N. J., a parish which was organized through his instrumentality while 
Rector at Millburn, andin which he felt a deep interest. The four different parishes 
to which he devoted his labors, each passed appropriate resolutions ; and at Water- 
town and Millburn, they are to erect tablets to his memory in the chancels of the 
Church. 


The Rev. H. F. Greene died in Raleigh, N. C., Feb. 28, aged 36 years. He had 
been appointed Editor of the New Southern Church Newspaper, The Church Intelli- 
gencer, and had issued a Prospectus, but died before the first No. of the Paper ap- 
peared. We can get no sketch of his early life. 


The Rev. AARON CHRISTMAN died in Philadelphia, March 30th. He had been, 
for several years, Rector of Calvary Church, in that City, but immediately previous 
to his death, was a Missionary in Texas, whither he had gone for the benefit of his 
health. We can get no sketch of his early history. 


The Rev. Henry H. Hickman, Minister of St. Martin’s Church, Marcus Hook, 
Penn., died at that place, May 2d, 1860, aged 27 years. He was a convert to the 
Church from the Methodists; was young, and full of zeal and promise. We can get 
no sketch of his early history. 


The Rev. Joun Warp died at Lexington, Ky., May 2d, in the 81st year of his 
age. He was born at Litchfield, Connecticut. He received Deacon’s Orders in 
New Haven, Conn., Dec. Ist, 1805; and Priest’s Orders, Oct. 11, 1807, in New 
London, Conn., from the Rt. Rev. Bishop Jarvis. In 1808 he was Asssistant Min- 
ister of Trinity Church, Newport, Rhode Island, the Rector of which was the Rev., 
afterwards better known as the Rt. Rev., Theodore Dehon. For several years, from 
1813, he was Rector of Christ Church, Lexington, Kentucky, and also officiated at 
Paris. In 1829, being then Principal of a young ladies’ Academy in Lexington, he 
took part with the Rev. Dr. Chapman and others, in the primary organization of the 
Diocese of Kentucky, from which period his active participation in the affairs of the 
Diocese began to decline. 


Diep on Friday, April 20th, 1860, Geo. S. YERGER, aged 58 years. He wasa 
native of Maryland; a resident of Nashville, Tennessee, from early life until 1838 ; 
at which time he moved to Mississippi. He died suddenly, of adisease of the heart, 
while out hunting, near his plantation in Yazoo County. With regard to a charac- 
ter so eminently worthy, we have no eulogy to write. This duty is left to the his- 
torian of the Church and State. It may be due to his memory, in a notice of this 
kind, to intimate a few of the outlines of his career, upon which his biographer will 
dwell, and which all others, who admire the great and good, will examine with interest. 

Many years ago, Mr. Yerger was elected Reporter of the Decisions of the Su- 
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preme Court of Tennessee, which aided in establishing his legal reputation in our 
own and other countries. His elaborate arguments before the tribunals of different 
States, and the Supreme Court of the United States, in defence of the rights of men 
and Constitutional freedom, entitle him to a reputation among the foremost of his 
profession. 

As a Churchman, he was no ultraist. Profoundly learned in the doctrines and 
principles of the Faith, he was always ready to defend them. His published opin- 
ion, in the case of Bishop Ives, touching the Private Confessional, and other errors 
of the Bishop, before he was tried and deposed, is very able and conclusive. The 
tone of Christian sentiment which pervades every line, is sufficient to recommend 
an examination by all persons who doubt as to the coincidence of his opinion and 
the Church upon this subject. 

His refutation of Macaulay’s views of the Church, and his having clearly estab- 
lished the fact of the prejudices of the historian, (which have marred the consistency 
in other respects of this work of English history,) is a valuable accession to Church 
literature. There is no extravagance in the statement, that the demise of such a 
man is a great loss to the Church at large; and the Church can claim few Laymen 
of superior intelligence, influence and Christian worth, in any age or in any land. 

The day of his funeral obsequies at Jackson, Mississippi, presented a scene of the 
deepest solemnity. The Mayor and Common Council of the City, clothed in em- 
blems of sorrow, attended his remains, incompany with his professional cotemporaries, 
to the grave. Political Conventions adjourned, Judicial business was suspended, all 
business closed. The Judges of the High Court of Errors and Appeals, the Rev. 
and dignified functionaries of Church and State, delegations from neighboring cities 
and towns, were there. Members of all denominations of Christians, the old and 
the young, the high and the low, the widow and the fatherless, the bond and the 
free, had assembled together to betow the last sad offices to the memory of a noble 
spirit. The Military, with rifles and muffled drum, mingled their tears of grief with 
the vast multitude, as they marched, under the sound of tolling of bells, to the last 
resting-place of the distinguished dead. 

We have stated that he died suddenly. He was alone. No eye had seen him; 
no ear heard the voice of complaint. God was there! His was rather a translation 
than a death, and to borrow the sentiment so appropriately applied by the divine 
who pronounced his worthy eulogium, like Enoch of old, “He walked with God, 
and was not, for God took him.” 


ELECTION OF BISHOP OF KANSAS. 


A Special Convention of the Diocese of Kansas was held in Grace Church, Tope- 
ka, April 11th, for the election of a Bishop. Kight Clergymen were present, viz. : 
the Rev. Messrs. C. M. Callaway, David Clarkson, J. H. Drummond, George D. 
Henderson, R. 8S. Nash, N. O. Preston, Charles Reynolds, and Joseph E. Ryan. 
Eight Parishes were represented by lay delegates. The Rev. Charles Reynolds said 
Evening Prayer, and the Convention sermon was preached by the Rev. N. O. Pres- 
ton, from 2 Cor. iv. 7. After divine service, the Convention was organized for 
business by the election of the Rev. R. 8. Nash, of Wyandot, as President, and the 
Rev. Joseph E. Ryan, of Elwood, as Secretary. On motion of the Rev. Mr. Calla- 
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way, the Convention proceeded to an election, and the following is the result of the 
twelve ballotings: 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) [7] (8) [9) [20] [12) (12) 

Rev. Mr. Whittle, 3 3 & 

Rev. Mr. Schenck, 1 
Rev. Dr. Claxton, 1 -- 
Rev. Dr. Peet, eS 2 2 
Rev. Dr. Dyer, 1 3 8 8 
Pt, Se SG ha ik See. Ke ew vale Ewe 
Rev. Mr. Pratt, torrie Auli. ey “let See Seales 
Blank, eerie. we beh ee hme «6S 
Rev. Dr. Butler, es ee 
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Whole number, oo .e 7 8 8 8 
Necessary for a choice, 5. 


On the fifth ballot, the Rev. Francis M. Whittle, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Louisville, Kentucky, was declared to be the choice of the Clergy; but the Laity 
refused to concur by a vote of ayes 2, nays 4: the total vote being 6. On the 
twelfth ballot, the Rev. Dr. Dyer having been declared the choice of the Clergy, 
the Laity concurred by a vote of ayes 5, nays 2, blank 1: the total vote being 8; 
whereupon the President announced that the Rev. Dr. Dyer having received a ma- 
jority of votes of both Orders, was duly elected Bishop of the Diocese of Kansas. 

Dr. Dyer has declined the appointment. It is said there were informalities in the 
election, which would have rendered it null and void. 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL AT MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


The corner-stone of a new Chapel for the use of the Divinity School, was laid by 
Bishop Williams with appropriate ceremonies on Wednesday, May 30. It being 
the day appointed for Ordination at the Seminary, large numbers of Clergy and 
laity were present. The Bishop stated in his Address that the Chapel is to be built 
as a Memorial of one who has gone to his rest, by his widow, who thus erects the 
noblest of all mausoleums. A large band of young men are already gathered 
around the Bishop and his Assistants in the Seminary; and all are hard at work. 
The Bishop’s Addresses at the Ordination and the laying of the Corner Stone, were 
worthy of a young Catholic Bishop in these days of Athenian novelty-chasing and 
Protean infidelity. The Seminary promises, with God’s blessing, to do a great work 
for the whole Church. 


MISSIONARY MOVEMENTS, 


MISSION TO BRAzIL.—Rey. Richard Holden, a graduate of the Gambier Seminary, 
is about to proceed to Brazil under the auspices of the Foreign Committee. For 
this work Mr. Holden has peculiar advantages. For years a resident in Brazil, he 
is well acquainted with the language and usages of the people among whom he is 
to minister. Independently of his theological training, he has been going through 
a course of medical instruction. 


MISSION TO JEFFERSON TERRITORY.—The Rev. John H. Kehler, recently of Mary- 
land, has removed to Denver City, J. T., and has organized a parish. He says: 
VOL, XIII—wNO, I. 29 
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‘** Denver City, my present place of residence, lies at the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, distant 750 miles from Leavenworth City, Kansas. The nearest Clergyman 
of our Church is Rev. C. M. Callaway, of Topeka, distant about 700 miles. 

We have succeeded in organizing a congregation here, which, with the blessing of 
God, promises to do well. We have received a donation, from the Town Company; 
of sixteen lots, on which we intend erecting an Episcopal Church and Parsonage 
in the course of the summer. The Church is to be of the Gothic style, of sufficient 
dimensions to seat about four hundred persons. It is to be styled ‘St. John’s in 
the Wilderness.’ The Parish is self-supporting from the very first.” 


CHURCH LIFE IN PHILADELPHIA, 


A new “EpiscopaL HospitaL” has already been established in Philadelphia. 
One hundred thousand dollars have been secured to erect a new building. For this 
a plan has been adopted which will give at first one hundred and fifty beds, and 
afterwards, when the whole is under roof, two hundred and fifty. The work is to 
be at once begun. 


THE EPISCOPAL RECORDER AND THE WORD ‘ KATHOLISCHE,” 


The Ep. Recorder, in its issue of May 12th, takes us severely to task for sustain- 
ing our Church Committee in the use of the word Katholische in the German transla- 
tion of the Prayer Book. In the same paper of June 2nd, is a letter from Prof. 
Fernando Varro, of Washington College, Pa., thoroughly sustaining the Committee ; 
bringing the whole argument within the compass of a nut-shell; maintaining that 
the word “ Katholische,” “carries the very unction of Apostolic antiquity within 
itself;” and is “the one and only term proper to convey the full and Christian 
meaning of the English word Catholic.” We suspect that Prof. Varro has hit upon 
the real secret of this opposition to the word Katholische. 


METHODIST CONFERENCE ON SLAVERY. 


The General Methodist Conference, which meets once in four years, has had a 
large attendance, and along and stormy Session, at Buffalo, N. Y. The former 
General Rule allowed slave-holders admission to their “ Church.” A majority report 
of the Committee on Slavery brought forward a rule, which prohibits “the buying, 
selling, or holding of men, women or children with an intention to enslave them.” 
On the Ist of June, the new Chapter was adopted by a vote of 154 to 57; an 
overwhelming majority. A Resolution was adopted that the Chapter is declaratory 
and advisory, not mandatory; but the Abolitionists hailed the result of the vote 
with tumultuous applause. 

The able Editor of the ‘“ Advocate and Journal,” Dr. Stevens, a more conserva- 
tive man, declined a re-election distinctly on the ground of the revolutionary and 
radical elements which now threaten to rend that large body to fragments. After 
saying that “Though no man should evade responsibility in a time of public ca- 
lamity like that which is now upon the Church,” he thus continues: “‘ What he has 
suffered for his faithfulness to his principles and to the honorable pledge of his 
Conference is too well known to need here a word of remark. He falls to-day on 
the battery which he has long occupied, without striking his old flag, and with his 
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last gun pointed unswervingly in its old direction. He impeaches not his brethren 
who are responsible for the new controversies and new principles which have since 
sprung up among us, and which, after throwing us into general confusion and exas- 
peration, now threaten our unity and prospects as a Church.” 

The Methodists have once before split on this subject, the South from the North; 
and we hear constantly of new sects in that denomination, as one class after 
another of visionary enthusiasts among them rallies around some new hobby. 
Schism is their sin, and schism is their punishment. 


ARCHBISHOP HUGHES TURNED PROPHET. 


Archbishop Hughes has lately been publishing to the world, that the English 
nation seems about to relapse into Popery, and that Romish priests at no distant 
day will be seen celebrating their rites in the noble old Cathedrals of the English 
Church. What he hopes to accomplish by such an outrageous and utterly ground- 
less prediction, is of course mere conjecture. Whether by such a feint he aims to 
divert attention from the Papacy, just now the object of abhorrence and the scorn of 
all Christendom for the iron despotism and the heartless bloody cruelties of its 
spirit and designs, and all this, too, while sinking every year more and more into 
helpless decrepitude, gnashing its toothless gums in impotent rage; or whether the 
Archbishop hopes thus to cover the disgrace, that multitudes of its members and its 
converts are fleeing from that apostate Church in utter disgust; or whether he is 
trying, simply, to throw dust into the eyes of Romanists here in this land of free 
thought, we do not know. But the following extract from a late Romish paper in 
England show what the Romanists there think of the English Church. 

The writer sets out with “the fact, that from some cause or other, the (Roman) 
Catholic faith has as yet made no wide or deep impression on the mass of English 
unbelievers.” He says, ‘whatever in England is most serious, whatever is most 
candid, whatever is best informed as to the Bible, as to Religious Doctrines and 
Ecclesiastical History, keeps itself apart (from Romanists) with a jealous horror.” 
And he adds, “as a mass, the English nation remains untouched.” * * * * “it is 
a strange and portentous sight, this English Protestant life.” * * * * “The wonder 
is in the Protestant Churches and Chapels which cover the land by thousands and 
tens of thousands; and in the inexplicable state of the multitudes who frequent 
those places Sunday after Sunday, with Bibles in their hands, listening to sermons 
containing a large mixture of truth with error, uttering prayers in which orthodoxy 
often far predominates over heresy, cultivating sedulously the domestic and honor- 
able virtues, laboring benevolently for the poor and the suffering, and even, we 
would hope, many of them, not passing a day without sincere, heartfelt secret 
prayer to God through Jesus Christ.” 

The change which has come over the English Church in the last twenty-five 
years, the new life, vitality and power with which she is meeting the exigencies of 


the age, are simply marvellous. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER AND THE INDEPENDENT. 


As Henry Ward Beecher is a “representative man,” we propose to devote a 
paragraph or two to him. The (Boston Congregational) Puritan Recorder, of late 
date, has the following: 
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” What we have, with sad forebodings, long expected, is now realized, in Mr. 
Beecher’s open abandonment of the doctrine of the inevitable and eternal perdi- 
tion of ungodly men. The secret of his fraternizing with Chapin and Parker is 
now fully explained in his open avowal of the main principle of Universalism— 
which is, that all the Scriptural assertions of the sure and eternal punishment of 
the wicked, fail to make us know that they will thus be punished.” 

The following paragraph from one of his discourses shows clearly enough where 
the man stands. 

“One thing I know, and that is, that there is no other name but the name of 
Christ, given under heaven, that we know anything about, whereby we must be 
saved. * * For he who lives and dies, believing in Christ, shall not perish, but have 
everlasting life. Whether any cther shall have everlasting life or not, is not for you 
or me to say. I will not sit in judgment upon them, neither will I set up a judgment 
against them.” 

The following passage from one of his recent “Discourses,” is also going the 
round of the political press of the country. 

“Don’t take your Bible and say, ‘I don’t want to read it, but I suppose I must,’ 
nor your hymn book and say, ‘I don’t want to sing, but I guess I had better ;’ don’t 
say, ‘I don’t want to pray, but I will, and keep praying till I do feel like it.’ Iam 
in the habit of likening the Saviour in my thoughts, to some great and noble friend 
—Uon’t you suppose if you went to the door of such a friend and said to him, ‘I 
did not want to see you a bit to-day, but I was afraid you would feel hurt if I did 
not come, and would treat me accordingly,’ that he would say, ‘If you don’t want 
to see me, I am sure I don’t want to see you,’ and do you suppose that God is less 
delicate in friendship than an earthly friend? I don’t suppose a man would sin 
unpardonably if he did not read the Bible any for a whole day. I don’t believe 
God sits watching every man, and saying, ‘There! he has not read the Bible for 
twenty-four hours! Put that down against him!’ And we ought not to read the 
Bible for fear of any such accounting.” Theatre-going, and public amusements of 
all sorts, he treats in the same way. 

This is a fair specimen of Henry Ward Beecher’s so-called theology. It is a mere 
Naturalism versus Supernaturalism. The instincts, promptings, desires, will, of 
man’s fallen, unrenewed nature, are to be his guide and rule of life; instead of the 
Revealed Will of God. If that rule applies to one moral duty, it applies to all, and 
of course to the whole Moral Law, and to each one of the Ten Commandments. 
The inevitable effect of such miserable shallow quackery on the public conscience 
and public morals of the nation is obvious. It would, and will, if unresisted, make 
heathens of us all, and this, too, under the guise of a pretended philanthropy; and 
hence, we need to lift the garb from this ‘‘angel of light” and show the cloven 
foot. 

But this is not all. The Independent (newspaper) has already become the organ 
¢ the rabid, disorganizing radicalism of the country. One of Henry Ward Beech- 
er’s Sermons appears in each number of that paper. Always Abolition in its char- 
acter, it has already entered the next Presidential campaign as a violent party 
political paper, and is now seeking circulation among Churchmen by engaging as a 
stated contributor to its columns, a prominent Presbyter of the Church, the Rev. 
Dr. S. H. Tyng. The great mass of Churchmen will see at a glance the object of 
this game, and are in no danger of admitting such a fire-brand into their houses; 
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but a word of caution may not be out of place. The whole subject is suggestive, 
and a word to the wise is sufficient. But they who are striving to build up among 
us a system of eclectic, irresponsible Voluntaryism, in order to take the Church’s 
work out of her hands, would do well to sit down first and count the cost. 

As a specimen of the Independent's malignant Anti-Church spirit, we quote its 
recent notice of the venerable ‘Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts.” It says: “This is the oldest Missionary Society, enjoys the patronage of 
the High-Church dignitaries, and has a large income, say $600,000 annually. It 
has three hundred missionaries, supplemented by school masters, catechists and 
Scripture readers. It is an affecting fact, that this old and strong society for the 
‘propagation of the Gospel,’ propagates another Gospel, which is not another, and 
is inimical to the Cross of Christ. Its Gospel is prelacy and clerical authority. It 
insists that men shall be called master, and that rites and observances taught and 
practised by the proper masters of ceremonies avail everything. The essential 
spirit of Popery pervades the Society, and its secretary, the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, 
was one of the earliest adherents to the new Oxford apostacy.” 


; 





SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


DEATH OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


The Right Hon. and Most Rev. Thomas Musgrave, Archbishop of York, died 
May 4th, at his residence in Belgrave-square. He was a native of Cambridge, 
where he was born in 1788. He received his education at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he became fourteenth Wrangler and B.A. in 1810, Members’ Prize- 
man in 1811 and 1812, and M.A. in 1813. He was ordained deacon in 1816 by the 
Bishop of Bristol, and priest in the following year by the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
About the same time he was elected Fellow of Trinity College, and in 1820 Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic. The latter post he held till 1837, when he was 
nominated Dean of Bristol in the place of the Rev. Dr. Henry Beeke, and was nom- 
inated the same year by the late Viscount Melbourne to the See of Hereford, which 
had become vacant by the death of the Hon. Edward Grey. From this See Dr. 
Musgrave was translated, in 1847, to the Archiepiscopacy of York, void by the de- 
cease of the Hon. Edward V. Harcourt. The works published under his name are 
as follows: Sermon for the S. P. G., (preached in St. Paul’s Cathl.) 8vo, Lond. 1844. 
A Charge (to the Clergy of Hereford), ib. 1845. Sermons for the Ch. Miss. Soc., 
(printed in the Soc.’s Proceedings), ib. 1849-50. A Charge (to the Clergy of York), 
ib. 1849. A Second Charge, ib. 1853. 

The Rt. Rev. CHartes Toomas LonGiey, D.D., Bishop of Durham, has been 
appointed Archbishop of York. He is in his 66th year, was consecrated to the new 
See of Ripon in 1836 in 1856 was translated to the See of Durham, and is the 
Senior Bishop of the Province; which includes the Sees of Durham, Carlisle, 
Chester, Manchester, Ripon, Sodor and Man. The Diocese of York comprises the 
whole of Yorkshire, with the exception of a portion belonging to the See of Ripon, 
and is of the annual value of £10,000. 

VOL, XIII.—NO. II, 29% 
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NEW BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


In the April Review, we reported the nomination of the Rev. C. J. Vaughan to 
the vacant See of Rochester. His nolo episcopari has led to the appointment of 
the Venerable Joseph Cotton Wigram, M.A., Archdeacon of Winchester, and 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Southampton: 

The Rev. gentleman was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated in 1819 as sixth Wrangler. He was ordained deacon in 1822, and priest 
in 1823; was for some years curate of St. James’s Church, Piccadilly; and in 1839 
was presented to the rectory of East Tested, near Alton, Hampshire. In 1847 he 
was appointed to the archdeaconry of Winchester, and upon the resignation of the 
living of Southampton by Lord Guildford, in 1850, the Bishop nominated Archdea- 
con Wigram to it, and he has held it up to the present time. 

We are sometimes amused at the frankness with which Englishmen write and 
speak in such matters. The Guardian thus characterizes the appointment. ‘The 
nomination of Archdeacon Wigram to the See of Rochester is not a good one, nor 
on the other hand is it conspicuously bad. A respectable clergyman of good for- 
tune, tolerably active habits, a fair capacity for business, Low Church opinions (but 
not, we believe, narrow or intolerant)—in short, distinguished for nothing in par- 
ticular, his appointment is one of those which Lord Palmerston evidently considers 
most desirable for the Church. There is room, however, to regret the nolo episco- 
pari of Dr. Vaughan.” 


NEW DEAN OF RIPON, 


The Rev. William Goode, rector of St. Margaret, Lothbury, has been appointed 
to the Deanery of Ripon, in the room of the very Rev. T. Garnier. 


MISSIONARY SOCIETIES OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


The Anniversary Meeting of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts, was held at St. James’s Hall, on Monday, April 30th; the Archbishop of 
Canterbury taking the chair. The other Bishops present were the Bishops of Chi- 
chester, St. Asaph, Llandaff, Carlyle, Down and Connor, Labuan and Brisbane. 
The Bishop of London and Sir George Grey were amongst those who sent letters of 
apology. It was mentioned incidentally in the report, that St. Augustine's College, 
Canterbury, has sent out to missionary work, upwards of fifty clergymen; and that 
two Roman Catholic priests in India had conformed to the Church of England. 
The funds of the society continue to be satisfactory: its income for the year was 
$577,150. Besides the Bishops of Down and Connor, and Labuan, Lord Robert 
Cecil, Dr. Phillimore, and Mr. Beresford-Hope supported the resolutions by speeches. 
As the Society operates to a large extent in connection with Colonial organizations, 
the missionary results are not so readily ascertained, but they are upon a grand scale, 
and the Society was never more vigorous or successful than at the present day. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday, May ist. The Eart 
of Chichester presided, and was supported by Lord Middleton, the Bishops of Win- 
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chester, Carlisle, Llandaff, Ripon, and Sierra Leone; the Dean of Carlisle, Lieutenant 
Colonel Edwardes, C.B., the Revs. C. Fines Clinton, C. Bridges, W. Cadman, F. 
Gell, J. B. Marsden, and others. The report stated the total receipts of the year 
as $818,145. Immediately after the reading of the report, a cheque was handed in 
for 1,0001.; the donor, who desired that his name might not be mentioned, wishing 
that it might, if possible, be applied to the propagation of the Gospel in Japan. 
The speakers were the Bishop of Winchester, Mr. Abel Smith, M-.P., Lieutenant 
Colonel Herbert Edwardes, the Rev. Clement Cobb, the Bishop of Sierra Leone, the 
Rev. Emilius Bayley, rector of Bloomsbury; the Dean of Carlisle, and the Rev. 
Canon Miller, of Birmingham. The Report states that the whole number of Clergy 
in the Society’s employ, is 236; and that, so far as the accounts had been made up, 
the number of communicants at the different stations is 19,480. 


PARLIAMENTARY NEWS.—DEFEAT OF THE ANTI-CHURCH-RATE 
PARTY. 


In Parliament, the Bill for the abolition of Church-Rates, was ordered to a third 
reading on Friday, May 4th, by a majority of only 9, in a House of 461 members. 
In February the second reading was carried by a majority of 29. In 1859, the Bill 
was carried by a majority of 74. The “ Nonconformist,” the organ of the Dissenters, 
says: “Upwards of sixty members have fallen away from our ranks since last 
year. They have not joined the minority—they have simply abstained from helping 
to make a majority. We shall not puzzle our brains, nor mislead our friends by 
attempting to account for this result as a casuality. It is a defeat.” 


LITURGICAL REVISION, 


Lord Ebury’s motion for a Revision of the Prayer Book came up in the House of 
Lords on the 8th of May. Already 10,000 or more Clergy have signed a declara- 
tion that any attempt to alter the Prayer Book at the present time, would be dan- 
gerous to the peace and unity of the Church, and half as many more names might 
have been obtained. Only about 400 Clergy have petitioned for a revision; and 
this list, small as it is, will not, it is said, bear close examination. Nota single 
Bishop supported the motion; and after debate it was negatived without a division. 
The Bishop of Oxford made a telling speech against the motion, and the Bishop of 
London gave it a hearty opposition. 


DECLINE OF DISSENT IN ENGLAND. 


The Bill now in Parliament providing for the next census in England has revealed 
singular facts respecting both the temper and the number of Dissenters. The last 
Census, in which Churchmen took little interest, and Dissenters a great deal, was 
so taken as to present a formidable front for Dissent; and the utter unfairness of 
the whole thing was only disclosed in subsequent Parliamentary debates. Now, 
Churchmen are determined that, if any classification of this sort is made, it shall be 
done correctly; and the Nonconformist has come to the conclusion that “the ques- 
tion as to religious profession is an inquisitorial and impertinent inquiry into per- 
sonal opinions; that it will inflict annoyance, and that the replies will be partial 
and delusive, and of no value.” A writer in the Literary Churchman says, “It is a 
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fact, that the Methodists, the Baptists, the Independents, and the Unitarians, as 
well as the Mormonites, have all lost ground since the great revival of the Church 
began in 1833. First, then, learning is a cause of many Dissenters leaving dissent ; 
some leave it for popery, some for the Church, some for infidelity; but the fact 
stands—they are leaving it. It is doubtful whether all the Protestant Dissenters 
of all England now, strictly speaking, amount to two millions and a-half. But the 
census of 1861 will test this; and the political Dissenters are in terror at the pros- 
pect of that census, and will “move heaven and earth” to defeat the ascertainment 
of the religious statistics, as they did in 1851.” 

In the United States the same process is going on, and to an extent not dreamed 
of. In certain, and the older portions of our country, Dissent is declining, not only 
relatively, but absolutely. The facts and causes, as well as the exceptions, are all 
worthy of consideration. 


MISSIONS IN IRELAND. 


On the 11th of Aprila meeting of the Irish Society was held in Dublin, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Mayo. This Society makes the Irish tongue, and the 
Irish Bible, and the Irish school, and the Irish teacher, and the Irish missionary, its 
main and distinctive instrumentalities. From the report of this meeting we gather 
the following items of information. The progress of the Society’s operations during 
the past year seems to have been satisfactory. The agency now comprises 17 mis- 
sionary clergymen, 2 lay agents, 78 Scripture readers, of whom 20 are inspectors 
of Irish schools, 16 mission schools in which 600 children are under instruction, 
246 Irish schools in which 7,580 pupils are being taught to read the Irish Bible. 
The Committee states that the Church at Kilmalchedar, near Dingle, is at length 
about to be erected for the use of the converts of that Parish, where no church has 
been in existence since the Reformation. 

The new Church of Cappamore was consecrated during the past year, which is 
the third church erected during the last four years in that neighborhood, all of 
which were called for by the successful labors of the Irish Society. The income of 
the Society for the past year from Ireland was 5,271, and the English and Foreign 
contributions 3,512/, making a total of 8,783/. The meeting was addressed, 
among others, by the Rev. A. P. Hanlon, Vicar of Mountshannon, who gave a very 
interesting account of his advocacy of the Irish Society, during a visit which he 
paid, as a deputation from the Society, to the United States and Canada. Nothing 
could be more enthusiastic than the interest which the Bishops and Clergy of the 
Church in North America took in the working of the Society. Mr. Hanlon was 
invited to the General Convention of the whole American Church at Richmond; 
and, in the midst of a press of business, an evening was set apart for him to ex- 
plain the proceedings of the Irish Society. Before he returned to Ireland he suc- 
ceeded in organizing auxiliaries to the Society in seventy places in America; and 
the Rev. G. G. Gubbins, Rector of Ballingarry, has just sailed tor the United States, 
in order to follow up the work which Mr. Hanlon has so successfully commenced. 


IRISH CHURCH MISSION SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of this Society was largely attended. On Sunday, April 
15th, the Bishop of Ripon preached twice in Dublia in behalf of the Society, and 
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made an address at the Meeting. The speakers represented the circumstances of 
the Society as full of hope. The funds show a considerable increase over the last 
year; they amount to 23,085/, from England, and 4,650/, from Ireland. There are 
at present employed by the Society 29 missionaries, 152 readers, 58 schoolmasters, 
66 schoolmistresses, 234 Irish and English teachers. The attendance upon the 
Sunday and daily schools has been 4,092 pupils. Satisfactory progress has been 
made in the mission work in Connemara, Antrim and Cork. In Kilkenny the fierce 
spirit of persecution has been considerably restrained. 


SCOTLAND.—THE BISHOP OF BRECHIN AGAIN, 


The Rt. Rev. A. P. Forbes, Bishop of Brechin, having been presented to the 
Episcopal Synod by the Rev. William Henderson and others, for holding and teach- 
ing erroneous doctrine concerning the Holy Eucharist, the case having been pa- 
tiently heard and elaborately argued, the sentence of the Synod was rendered on 
the 15th of March. The Bishops present on the bench were,—The Primus, the 
Bishop of Moray, the Bishop of St. Andrew’s, and the Bishop of Glasgow. The 
Bishop of Argyll was absent through illness. 

In the Presentment, it is charged that, by the Bishop,—I. ‘“ The doctrines of the 
oneness of the oblation of Christ finished on the Cross, of the perfect propitiation 
which he there once made, and of the Holy Eucharist being a memorial or commem- 
oration of His death and sacrifice on the Cross. * * * are contradicted.’ 
“The Eucharistic Sacrifice is the same substantially with that of the Cross.”—P. 41. 
“ No words of man can strengthen the tremendous and absolute identity of the two 
Sacrifices,” or ‘of the one Sacrifice in its two aspects "—P. 42. As “Christ ts the 
propitiation for our sins,” “if the Body of our Lord be in any sense in the Eucharist, 
it must plead” and “be precious in the eyes of the Father,” and “act according to 
its own law,” and “effect its end.”—P. 53. II. “ He contradicts and depraves the 
* * 28th Article, andthe * * Declaration of the Book of Common Prayer.” 
“Supreme adoration is due to the Body and Blood of Christ mysteriously present in 
the gifts.” “The worship is due, not to the gifts, but to Christ in the gifts.—Pp. 27, 
28. III. “He contradicts the doctrine of the 28th Artie * * and * * 29th 
Article.” “It is enough to believe,” that, in regard to the use of the Lord’s Supper, 
“in some sense the wicked do receive Christ indeed, to their condemnation and loss.” 
—P. 26. 

The Bishops delivered their individual opinions, and at great length; the reading 
of the paper of the Bishop of St. Andrew’s occupied about three hours. We give 
the unanimous Sentence of the Court in full. 

The CLERK (the Bishop of Glasgow) then read the following, as the unanimous 
finding of the Court :— 

“ At Edinburgh, the 15th day of March, 1860, the College of Bishops, having re- 
sumed consideration of the Presentment, at the instance of the Rev. William Hen- 
derson, incumbent of St. Mary’s Church, Arbroath, Patrick Wilson, a vestryman of 
St Mary’s Church, Arbroath, and David Smith, a vestryman, also of St. Mary’s 
Church, Arbroath, being members of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, against the 
Rt. Rev. Alexander Penrose Forbes, D. C. L., Bishop of Brechin, complaining of the 
teaching and doctrines contained in the Charge delivered by the said Bishop to the 
Clergy of his Diocese, on the 5th of August, 1857, and thereafter published and re- 
published by his authority; and having heard parties fully thereon, find that the 
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said Presentment is relevant, and proven to the extent and effect after mentioned ; 
and more particularly find, with reference to the charges contained under the first 
and second heads ef the Presentment, as set forth at pages 2, 3 and 4 thereof, that 
the teaching of the Respondent, therein complained of, is unsanctioned by the Arti- 
cles and Formularies of the Church, and is, to a certain extent, inconsistent there- 
with. Find that the third charge of the Presentment, as set forth on page 4 there 
of, is not proven. Find, with reference to the concluding charge of said Present- 
ment, embracing the particulars marked with the letters a, b and c, that the passage 
in the Respondent’s Charge, complained of under the letter b, has been withdrawn 
by the Respondent, and that the charges, under the letters a and c, have been in 
substance disposed of by the foregoing finding, applicable to the second head of the 
Presentment. But, in consideration of the explanations and modifications offered 
by the Respondent in his answers, in reference to the first charge, and in considera- 
tion also that the Respondent now only asks toleration for his opinions, but does not 
claim for them the authority of the Church or any right to enforce them on those 
subject to his jurisdiction, we, the said College of Bishops, feel that we shall best 
discharge our duty in this painful case, by limiting our sentence to a declaration of 
censure and admonition. And we do now solemnly admonish, and in all brotherly 
love entreat, the Bishop of Brechin to be more careful for the future, so that no 
fresh occasion may be given for trouble and offence, such as have arisen from the 
delivery and publication of the Primary Charge to his Clergy, complained of in the 
Presentment. And we declare the proceedings in this case to be now concluded.” 
The Synod, after having disposed of some private business, was dissolved. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


On the 16th of April, the Rt. Hon. W. E. Guapstone, M. P., was installed Rector 
of this University, and delivered an able Address on the character and scope of 
Universities, and their place in the scheme of Christian Civilization. It ought to be 
republished and widely circulated in this country, and especially among those who 
are connected with our Colleges and so-called Universities. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE POPE IN ROME. THE POPE’S BULL. 


Romish ecclesiastics in the United States are so persistent in their assertions of 
the paternal character of the Papal Government in Italy, and of the happiness of 
the people under him, that the following important Table is valuable. It is made 
up from reliable returns. It should be said, that the Emperor Napoleon’s plan for the 
settlement of Italy was, that the Duchies of Parma and Modena should be at once 
annexed to Piedmont; Tuscany to be erected into a separate Kingdom, under a 
prince chosen by the people; the States of the Church to form a Vicariate, and 
placed under the sovereignty of the Pope. Victor Emanuel, however, King of Sar- 
dinia, determined to appeal to the people whether they would, or would not, be an- 
nexed to Piedmont. In the early part of March a vote was taken, and with the fol- 
lowing developments of the popular will : 


TUSCANY. For annexation, 366,571 For separate Kingdom, 14,925 
Modena. - - 115,621 ” o " 
Parma. “ “ 88,511 we ” 


The Romagna. “ ” 202,659 . " “ 254 
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Thus on a popular vote, in a country overrun with Romish priests, and with the 
greater Excommunication hanging over their heads, the Papal pretensions have been 
spurned and rejected with almost entire unanimity. What surprises us is, that 
when the popular vote was taken, the Romish clergy and the Religious Orders are 
represented as leading their flocks to the polls; and when subsequently the King 
entered Florence in triumph, the Archbishop and his Chapter met the new Sover- 
eign at the door of the Cathedral, and was the first to intone the Ze Dewm. Ex- 
plain these facts as we may, such is Romanism at head quarters. The outrages 
against humanity, perpetrated by the Papal Government, would astonish the world 
if they were generally known. The Papacy in all its forms and pretensions, eccle- 
siastical and civil, is a stupendous imposition,—an outrage on all right, human and 
divine; begotten by ambition, and nurtured by violence and fraud, it deserves the 
execration of the people which is so emphatically visited upon it. 

While these events are taking place in Northern and Central Italy, Naples is on 
the eve of insurrection; distinguished Neapolitans are arrested, banished or impris- 
oned on mere suspicion; and the Governments of England, France and Spain are 
advising the King to more moderate measures. 

It is worth noting, that the “ Freeman’s Journal,” at New York, a Romish News- 
paper on American soil, lately declared that “Sardinia is the bane and the foe of 
political Liberty in Italy.” 

On the 29th of March, the Pope issued his Bull of the greater Excommunica- 
tion not only against the Sardinian Government; it is evidently intended for Na- 
poleon III. also, though he is not named personally; nor indeed is anybody else. 
This assertion of spiritual and temporal power over Kings and Kingdoms, and this 
denunciation of the Curses of God on them, deserves the careful consideration of 
civilians as well as theologians. What the French Emperor thinks of this new Bull 
may be seen in the following, which appeared in The Moniteur of Apr. 1st: 

“The Government considers it to be its duty, under existing circumstances, to 
call to mind the following disposition of the organic laws of the Concordat:— 

“*No bull, brief, rescript, decree, mandate, provision, signature serving for pro- 
vision, nor other missive of the Court of Rome, even only regarding private individ- 
uals, can be received, published, printed, or otherwise put in execution without the 
authority of the Government.’” 


SARDINIA UNDER THE NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


The Kingdom of Sardinia, as it existed before the war, embraced, with its de- 
pendent islands, an area of 22,102 miles, in which lived a population of 4,650,368. 

The following-named territory accrued to Sardinia as the result of the late war: 

The province of Lombardy, of 8,538 square miles, and a population of 2,380,635 
souls, the principal city being Milan; the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, with an area of 
22,345 square kilometres, [a thousand kilometres are 3,280 feet,] and a popu- 
lation of 1,807,000 souls; the principal cities being Florence, with a population 
of about 114,000, Leghorn, about 80,000, Sienna, 21,000, Lucea, 22,000, Pisa, 25,000; 
the Duchy of Parma, with an area of 5,872 square kilometres, and 507,000 souls; 
the principal cities being Parma, with 41,000 inhabitants, and Piacenza, with 29,000; 
the Duchy of Modena, with an area of 6,036 kilometres, and a population of 605,194 
souls; the chief cities, Modena, with 32,000, and Reggio, with 19,000, inhabitants. 
The four legations, which have thrown off the Papal yoke, number a little over a mil- 
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lion of inhabitants, with Bologna as the chief city, the population of that place 
amounting to about 75,000. 

The total population of Central Italy amounts to 3,933,299, which, added to the 
population of Sardinia proper and Lombardy, would make in round numbers 12,000,- 
000. After deducting Nice and Savoy, the present population of the United King- 
dom of Central Italy may be set down at 11,200,000, while the territory on which 
this vast population lives, includes the most thriving portion of Italy, and some of 
the most elegant and remarkable cities in the world. 


FRANCE AND SAVOY AND NICE. 


By special treaty, the Municipalities of Savoy and Nice have been transferred 
from Sardinia to France. France thus possesses Savoy up to Mont Cenis, and Nice 
up to Villefranche, inclusive. After the bargain was made for the territories, 
a popular vote was taken! which resulted in an almost unanimous vote for the an- 
nexation. 


ULTRAMONTANISM IN FRANCE, 


The French Newspaper, the Univers, the organ of the Ultramontanists, was 
suppressed on the 29th of Jan. The Emperor has entered in earnest upon the 
work of resistance to the ultra-power; first, in suppressing the mandements of the 
bishops after the war; next, by the prohibition to circulate the Veuillot address 
from the Clergy to the Pope, because of its incendiary character; then by © warn- 
ing, now followed by the final suppression of the most eloquent and devoted of the 
Ultramontanists. 

On the other hand, however, in all the Churches of Paris, the priests, by order of 
the Archbishop of Paris, read the last encyclical letter from the Pope. The Arch- 
bishop also ordered public prayers to be offered until Easter, in order that His Ho- 
liness may overcome the tribulations to which the Church is now exposed. 

The Government will never have peace until it drives the Jesuits, vi et armis, 
from its dominions; and for this it has better precedent than for some other things 
it has already ventured upon. It will, however, do well to look out for the stiletto 
and the slow poison. These used to be great arguments with Jesuits; and Roman- 
ism, they say, never changes. 


PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH IN INDIA, 


Not unfrequently, writers of the Madame Pfeiffer stamp, in returning from the 
East, tell us that they saw nothing of the progress of the Gospel. The pres- 
ent Bishop of Calcutta, in his late Charge, has the following :— 

“Seventy years ago, the subject of Missions was regarded in England, no less 
than in India, as a pure absurdity. A Bishop assured the House of Lords, that the 
obligation to convert the heathen had ceased from the days of the Apostles, and the 
proposal to preach the Gospel among barbarous nations, was denounced in the Gen- 
eral Assemby of the Scotch Church as highly preposterous. In 1807, England was 
agitated by a pamphlet from one Indian official, declaring that the mere existence of 
the Bible Society placed our Eastern possessions in a situation of imminent and un- 
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precedented peril, while another asserted that the mind of man had never conceive d 
a wilder and more dangerous plan than that of instituting free schools throughout 
Hindustan. In 1812, a Missionary to British India could find no rest for the sole 
of his foot, except in the Danish settlement of Serampore, or the heathen kingdom 
of Ava. In 1813, Warren Hastings, the greatest of proconsuls, complacently told 
the House of Commons, that he could ‘remember a worthy gentleman who bore 
the character of a Missionary, Mr. Schwartz, in the Carnatic,’ and that he had heard 
of the conversion of one Indian. In the same year, a Member of Parliament, who 
had been twenty years in India, publicly declared that the Hindu religion was pure 
and unexceptionable ; and even to send out a Bishop and Clergy for the benefit of Eu. 
ropeans was regarded as dangerous. In 1829, the rite of Suttee was protected by 
law. In 1839, the Government still derived a revenue from the obscene impieties 
of the Jugganath festival. Now, in this single year, 1859, the English Govern- 
ment, under the advice and direction of Lord Stanley, the very minister whose deeds 
and words have been so severely criticised, has ordered the gradual but speedy 
suppression of the cruelties practised at the Charak Puja, has forbidden the execu- 
tive to superintend the fulfillment of trusts for idolatrous purposes, and has refused 
to recognize heathenism in courts of justice by the forms of administering oaths. 
These acts should, in all fairness, be remembered, before we denounce the Govern- 
ment as unchristian. We can now plant Missions all over the country when and 
where we will; we can obtain Government help for schools, in which the Bible is 
taught to every scholar; we can bring our books and our teaching to bear on every 
class of the population.” 

So also the Madras Church Missionary Record records the recent ordination of 
eight native pastors, and says that, “ through the blessing of God upon the ad- 
vanced labors of our Tinnevelly Missionaries, the number of native clergymen in 
that part of our South India Mission is increased from nine to seventeen, in addition 
to six others connected with the Malayalim districts of Travancore. 

“Tt was remarked by the Bishop of Madras, on the evening of the ordination, 
that ‘never since the time of the Apostles had a Christian Bishop been privileged 
to take part in so solemn and interesting a service.’”’ 

The Bishop of Madras during a recent tour in Travancore, confirmed upwards of 
eight hundred, and in Tinnevelly, of two thousand natives, in connection with the 
Missions. 


THE ENGLISH AND THE ORIENTAL CHURCHES. 


The following information, which we gather from an English paper, shows what 
great designs God, in His Providence, may be working out in our own day: 

The Rev. Dr. Joseph Wolff, vicar of Isle Brewers, Somersetshire, well known for 
his erudition and labors in connection with the Church in the East, has been in 
correspondence with the Rev. George Williams, Senior Fellow of King’s College, 
with reference to the establishment of hostels in Cambridge for members of the 
Armenian and Greek Churches. It appears that the Greek Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, the Armenian Catholicus of Etchmiazin, and other influential pastors, urged 
Dr. Wolff to establish a College at Isle Brewers. Several of their letters are 
quoted; amongst others the following :— 

Wartanes Wardapiet, snperior of the monastery at Kreym in Jebl Kesruan. 
“ Wolff,” he said, “you have been sent by God to assist us in building a College 
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for the instruction of our youth in our own theology, without distraction, so that 
we may not be compelled to be either followers of the Church of Rome, or followers of 
the Church of the English Sultan, for each Church has its peculiarities, only suited 
to herself in particular; we are, after all, brothers in Christ!” 

Again :— 

“Tn the year 1843, and again in 1845, the Armenian Archbishop of Ispahan, and 
other enlightened Armenians in Teheran, reminded me of my promise to assist the 
Armenians, in connection with the Jacobites, to establish such a College in the 
place where I reside; and they added, ‘that there is in England a great priest, 
Keork (George) Williams, a pious and learned man, who was in Jerusalem, who will 
certainly unite with you in giving us every assistance in his power.’ In Tabreez the 
Russian Consul-General and all the Russian Attachés spoke of you and William 
Palmer in the highest terms, as also Count T and Prince D at Constanti- 
nople, and the Greek and Armenian Patriarchs; and Greek Archimandrites said, 
‘Joseph Wolff, forget us not whenever you come to England, and don’t forget our 
College; we will send young men from six years of age to twenty, in order that, 
instructed in England, they may return to their native land, and this will do more 
good than robbing us of our people by proselytising them, and thus creating a 
schism in the camp. Give our apostolicand brotherly blessing to Keork Williams.’” 

Mr. Williams, writing to Dr. Wolff in full sympathy, expresses an opinion that 
Colleges or hostels in the University and preparatory schools at Isle Brewers, Som- 
ersetshire, will be the most effegtual method of carrying out the “grand design.” 
Mr. Williams also suggests, that two hostels should be established for the Greeks, 
which would be available for any Russians who might desire to enter, and another 
for the Armenians, which would also serve for their co-religionists, the Syrians, 
Copts and Ayssinians. He adds:— 

“T must, in conclusion, express my conviction that the residue of both our lives, 
—however long it may please God to spare us,—would be well devoted to this un- 
dertaking; and I will state some of the grounds of this conviction. 

“Tt is fifteen years since I first published my opinion, which I now know is shared 
by you, that, if ever the Armenian Church should be awakened to a sense of its re- 
sponsibility, and replenished with the Holy Ghost, it would be in a more advanta- 
geous position than any Church in Christendom to propagate the faith of Christ 
throughout the East, owing to its wide diffusion among all the nations of Asia and 
of Eastern Europe. What a blessed privilege would it be, should our English Uni- 
versities be permitted to forward a consummation so devoutly to be wished, by pre- 
paring the members of that Church for the great work which is before them! 

“ But you mention also the Abyssinians; and this touches us more nearly at this 








moment, when God’s providence is not only opening the continent of Africa to Mis- 
sionary enterprise in such a marvellous manner, but also directing the special atten- 
tion of our two Universities to the extension of the Gospel on the eastern side of 
that peninsula. How would it strengthen the hands of my friend, Archdeacon Mac- 
kenzie, had we now in this University a band of Abyssinian students prepared to 
cast in their lot with him, and to engage the hearty sympathy and co-operation of 
their national Church in his great work; perhaps, also, to occupy, in friendly con- 
cert with his Mission, that vast field south of the Lake Nyanza, so recently opened 
by Captain Speke, in a part of the continent not so very remote from the southern 
frontier of their ancient kingdom, and, for Africa, contiguous to the probable field 
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of our projected mission on the banks of the River Shire and the shores of Lake 
Shirwa.” 

In a postscript, Mr. Williams mentions that “a very distinguished Russian noble- 
man has lately signified to me his wish to send his eldest son to this University ; 
and I have no doubt, that, in the event of the establishment of a hostel, many Rus- 
sians would avail themselves of it.” Dr. Wolff adopts Mr. Williams’ views, which, 
he states, he shall immediately communicate to the Armenian and Greek Patriarchs. 
In establishing the proposed hostels, Dr. Wolff argues that the English Church will 
be usefully adopting a precedent of the Roman, which has not only sent learned 
priests among the Armenians, but has invited them to build Colleges in Rome itself, 
giving them “every possible privilege, that they may carry on their whole service 
in the old way, under their own director or superior, never obliging them to 
conform to the ritus of the Latin Church, but permitting them to retain the old Ar- 
menian ritus, and never obliging them to submit to the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, but only to promise obedience to the Summo Pontifici.” 


THE COUNCIL OF NICHA, ITS CREED, THE PASCHAL DECREE, 
AND THE CANONS, 


In the January No. of the London “ Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Ree- 
ord,” there is a valuable Essay on “ Recent Syriac Literature.” It contains notices 
of Professor Lamy’s “ Dissertation on the Faith and Discipline of the Syrian Church 
in reference to the Eucharist,” appended to which are the “ Resolutiones Canonicze” 
of John of Tela and Jacob of Edessa; the former being now for the first time edited. 
The most interesting part of the Essay is that which relates to some “extracts” 
which have been lithographed, but not published, from a Syriac MS. in the Impe- 
rial Library in Paris, which was discovered by the learned editor of the “ Analecta 
Niczeana.” The MS. contains a connected account of the proceedings of the Coun- 
cil of Niczea, its acts and decisions. It commences with a statement of the time and 
circumstances under which the Council was summoned, thus: “ Again; of the great 
and holy cecumenical synod of 318 holy Fathers, which was held at Nicwa, &c., &c. 
the 13th before the kalends of July, in the 20th year of the lover of Christ, the 
great Constantine, the faithful King, who, when these fathers were first assembled 
at Ancyra of Galatia, called them thence by his epistle to them, which is this.” 
Then follows the epistle convoking the bishops, and then the creed which they 
adopted as a confession of the faith, to which all unanimously agreed, but which a 
few of the bishops did not sign. The MS. accounts for this by the statement that 
all the Oriental bishops subscribed to it, but some few of the Western bishops did 
not, because no suspicion of heterodoxy attached to them, for “they confessed that 
the Father is one truly, and the only Son is one truly, and the Holy Spirit is one 
truly.” At the close of the creed, the MS. says: “This is the creed which the 
Fathers adopted; first against Arius, who blasphemed and said the Son of God was 
a creature; but afterwards against all heresies,—viz., of Sabellius and Plotinus, 
and against the heresies of Paul of Samosata, and of Manes and Valentinus and 
Marcion, and against all other heresies against the Catholic Church.” Then follow 
the anathemas against the various heresies, and the celebrated Paschal decree re- 
lating to the time for keeping Easter. This decree was only very recently discov- 
ered in Greek, and was published by Dom Pitra. The Syriac version is now found, 
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which coincides with that previously brought to light. There are also given in this 
MS. the twenty canons which were defined in the great and holy synod of Nicaea, 
We are indebted for this abstract of the article to the “ London Clerical Journal.” 


MONSIEUR BEDINI AGAIN. 


In the course of our present No. we have taken occasion to refer to the signifi- 
cant visit to this country of this Archbishop of Thebes, (?) and Nuncio to Brazil, (?) 
and tothe remarkable celerity with which he found it convenient to sneak out of the 
country, and leave a broad margin between himself and his old Italian acquaint. 
ances. It should not be forgotten, that having arrived safely in the old world, and 
meanwhile “nursed his wrath to keep it warm,” he proceeded, under date of Feb. 
17, to send a missive to the “ Archbishop of Baltimore,” which, as a climax of blun- 
dering policy and ridiculous imbecility, and of smothered rage and mortification, still 
deserves to be remembered as one of the curiosities of the times. It clearly be- 
trayed the evident fact, that his Mission to the United States had some master-stroke 
of public policy in view, in which respect both he and his Masters, doubtless, would 
have learned a lesson if they had been capable of it. His visit to this country 
aroused a hostility to Popery in this country which half a century cannot dispel. 
Anti-papal organizations, secret but determined, at, once sprang up, and mobs have 
multiplied all over the country, for which M. Bedini may hold himself mainly re- 
sponsible. But the funniest, or the stupidest thing in his letter, was his announce- 
ment of a gift of “anumber of pictures of the Blessed Virgin of Rimini,” ‘“ the porten- 
tous moving of whose pupils” has rendered it ‘‘a picture so blessed and so full of 
celestial inspiration.” We somewhat doubt, whether this Lady of Rimini has 
“ worked the prodigy of opening the eyes” of the Americans, in the way he intend- 
ed; as the humbug of this “ winking picture ” is a little too gross even for many of 
the Romanists themselves to swallow. We would publish the Letter as a curiosity, 
except for its insipidity. We refer to the whole matter, to show under what aus- 
pices Popery has been planted and nurtured in these United States. 


ENGLISH COLONIAL EPISCOPATE AND CHURCH GROWTH. 


The London Colonial Church Chronicle, for August, 1859, has the following histor- 
ical sketch, which we give entire—Ep. Am. Qu. Cu. REV. 


WHIT-TUESDAY, 1841 anp 1859. 


We incur no risk of being charged with exaggeration when we say, that the 
eighteen years comprised within the two days above specified, have done more for 
the stability and extension of the Church of England, not only than any period of equal, 
but than any period of twice, or four times the duration since the era of the Re- 
formation. Possibly this assertion might be made good with reference to the erec- 
tion of Churches and Church schools, and the vast improvement in Church education 
at home. 

In this Journal, however, we look mainly to one special indication of the life of 
the Church,—the growth of our Missions, and the multiplication of our Colonial Sees. 
What, then, has been the progress of the Colonial Episcopate between 1841 and 
1859? It may be as well, perhaps, for the better understanding of this great move- 
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ment, to bring under the eyes of our readers the first authoritative statement on the 
subject. It is as follows :— 

“ At a meeting of Archbishops and Bishops, held at Lambeth, on Tuesday, in 
Whitsun Week, 1841, the following Declaration was agreed to by all present:— 

“We, the undersigned Archbishops and Bishops of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, contemplate with deep concern the insufficient provision which 
has been hitherto made for the spiritual care of the members of our National Church 
residing in the British Colonies, and in distant parts of the world, especially as it 
regards the want of a systematic superintendence of the Clergy, and the absence of 
those ordinances, the administration of which is committed to the Episcopal order. 
We therefore hold it to be our duty, in compliance with the Resolutions of a Meet- 
ing, convened by the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 27th of April last, to under- 
take the charge of the Fund for the Endowment of Additional Bishoprics in the 
Colonies, and to become responsible for its application. 

“On due consideration of the relative claims of those Dependencies of the Empire 
which require our assistance, we are of opinion, that the immediate erection of 
Bishoprics is much to be desired in the following places :—New Zealand, the British 
Possessions in the Mediterranean, New Brunswick, Cape of Good Hope, Van Die- 
men’s Land, Ceylon. 

“When competent provision shall have been made for the Endowment of these 
Bishoprics, regard must be had to the claims of Sierra Leone, British Guiana, South 
Australia, Port Philip, Western Australia, Northern India, Southern India. 

“Tn the first instance, we propose that an Episcopal See be established at the , 
seat of Government in New Zealand, offers having been already made which appear 
to obviate all difficulty as to Endowment. 

“Our next object will be to make a similar provision for the congregations of our 
own communion, established in the islands of the Mediterranean, and in the coun- 
tries bordering upon that sea; and it is evident that the position of Maltais such as 
will render it the most convenient point of communication with them, as well as 
with the Bishops of the ancient Churches of the East, to whom our Church has been 
for many centuries known only by name.” 


Such was the project,—a large and comprehensive one undoubtedly,—which 
eighteen years ago was set before the great body of the Church of England. Let 
us now, as succinctly as possible, state the results. 

The Declaration proclaims the necessity of a Bishop for New Zealand, and in the 
same year a Bishop was consecrated. There are now in those islands a Metropolitan 
Bishop and four Suffragans. 

The Declaration shows the need of a Bishop to visit the chaplains and congrega- 
tions of the Church of England in the Mediterranean, and in 1842 the Bishop of 
GIBRALTER was consecrated to this work. 

New Brunswick was separated from Nova Scotia, and formed into the diocese of 
Fredericton in 1845. 

For the Cape of Good Hope not one, but four Bishops have been appointed, and 
this diocese too has been formed into a province. 

A Bishop has been sent to Van Diemen’s Land, and another to Ceylon; and so 
the claims of the first list drawn up by the Archbishops and Bishops- were abund. 
antly satisfied within four years of its publication. 
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The next five provinces mentioned as requiring the superintendence of resident 
Bishops, viz., Sierra Leone, British Guiana, South Australia, Port Philip, (Victoria,) 
and Western Australia, have long since been erected into Bishoprics. Rarely, 
therefore, if we stopped at this point, has any great scheme been so rapidly and so 
fully carried out as that for the erection and endowment of additional Colonial Bish- 
oprics. But much more has been done than was originally contemplated; and the 
best way of showing this, is by appending a Table of the Dioceses which have been 
constituted since the Declaration was signed on Whit-Tuesday, 1841. 


New Zealand, _...-- eee Le 1061 | Biers Toate, ........-.....-26- 1850 
a er ree 1842 | Graham's Town, ...............- 1853 
RS cee erbeuus ddkaiewows NE os ihn Grckciicadcneeneses 1853 
0 ee Oe 1854 
St ath REE SRS eS oo ee 1855 
I 1845 | Christ Church, New Zealand, _... 1856 
oo ss com eibare ee 1845 | Perth, West Australia, ........-.. 1857 
Ee ee eee 1847 | Maron, Comedia, ...660000.-2.608 1857 
EE 1847 | Wellington, New Zealand, ---.---- 1858 
i et le AS Ra ieee SRE Ra Re 1858 
8 Se eee ot. eS 1859 
EES ee ee ort) beet ocecceee OO Oe PEE ORE RT 1859 
a 1849 | Brisbane, Australia, ........-.-- 1859 
Eee re pean TOGO 5 Ts BR a ca ncccncsccoceccest 1859 





Thus, then, within eighteen years between the Declaration which was signed on 
Whit-Tuesday, 1841, and the consecration of the Bishops of Brisbane and St. Hele- 
na on Whit-Tuesday last, twenty-eight additional bishoprics have been founded in 
the colonies and dependencies of the British Crown—a number, that is, of new 
Sees exactly equal to the total number of English and Welsh Dioceses. 

We may perhaps take another opportunity of tracing the beneficial consequences 
of this great movement, in the increase of the settled and missionary Clergy—the 
establishment of schools—the marking out of parishes—and the settlement, in many 
of the Dioceses, of a regular Church constitution and government, by a synod con- 
sisting of Bishop, Clergy and laity. 

It will not, however, have escaped attention, that while bishopries have sprung 
up with such wonderful rapidity in the various provinces of our great colonial 
empire, the wants of India, both North and South, though prominently set forth in 
the Lambeth Declaration, remain to the present day unsatisfied. 

It was never, we believe, contemplated that these Sees, thus formally proclaimed 
to be necessary for the welfare of the Indian Church, should be endowed in the 
same way as those in British colonies—by voluntary contributions. Such a propo- 
sition, while it might have been regarded as an imputation on the liberality of the 
great East Indian Company, would have been open to objections as an unreasonable 
demand upon the pockets of English Church people. 

But other difficulties also stood in the way. An act of Parliament would proba- 
bly be required for the sub-division of the present Indian Dioceses. According to 
the scale of Indian salaries, an endowment, five or six times the amount of what is 
thought sufficient for a British colony, would be required for an Indian Bishopric. 
But, even if an adequate endowment were provided by private subscriptions, the 
same mode Of appointment which is allowed for a Colonial See, would hardly be 
approved where the subordinate Clergy would consist in chief part of chaplains 
nominated by the Government. These objections, not, we trust, insuperable, are 
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supposed to have delayed, at least, the required additions to the Episcopate in 
India. But one See has, it is understood, been virtually promised for the North- 
West Province. Another, surely, is required for the Punjab; and whatever diffi- 
culties may stand in the way of such a measure, it will be impossible much longer 
to overlook the claims of that remarkable mission-ground of Tinnevelly for a Bish- 
op of its own. 


THE ‘‘LONDON TIMES” AND THE “JOHN BULL.” 


The Times Newspaper, which scoffed like an infidel at the erection of new Bish- 
oprics, thus vents its spleen at the Clergy of the Church. 

“Tf the Clergy were treated only as the members of every other public or private 
profession; if they were made to do their daily work and render an account of it 
to their superiors in Church and State; and if they were paid and promoted with 
some regard to their work and qualifications, the work would soon be done—they 
would themselves improve; and wealthy men, as well as many who are not 
wealthy, would subscribe readily and largely for a work which they would feel to 
be a reality, and no sham, &c., &c.” 

To all this the “John Bull” thus replies: ‘“ But to return to the Clergy and their 
work, and to the question, how they can be made to do it effectually. ‘The remedy 
is plain ’—all that is wanted is ‘the courage to apply it.’ Let the Clergy be ‘made 
to do their daily work, and render an account of it to their superiors in Church and 
State,’ and let them be promoted accordingly. Picture the model parson of the 
Times, the ‘man of common sense,’ who is swayed by no visionary motives, but by 
substantial considerations, making out a daily return of the performance of his 
spiritual functions, for transmission to some central board in Whitehall, to be duly 
tabulated by clerks in a blue book, after the fashion of the reports of the Registrar- 
General, and of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Rebuked z sinners, and y 
sins, in z hours—average n sins per head, and n sinners per hour. Comforted the 
broken-hearted—z sick, y aged, z poor and needy, a distressed in mind, b afflicted 
in body, c distressed in estate—total of persons comforted, n; of sorrows soothed, 
n; total of hours employed, n; average per hour, of sorrows, n; of sufferers, n. 
Read, Old Testament, New Testament, in English, in Hebrew, in Greek, x chapters, 
y verses; noted down z texts for sermons; Fathers, Greek, Latin, folio, royal octa- 
vo, common octavo, x pages; English Divines, folio, octavo, duodecimo, x pages; 
made x extracts, amounting to y lines, in z hours—average per hour n. Meditated 
x hours, number of thoughts y—at n thoughts per hour. Made prayers, supplica- 
tions, intercessions, for the Queen, for the Church, for self, for parishioners—in all 
x petitions, y persons interceded for, in z hours—average n petitions per hour.’ 
Fancy these and all other clerical duties thus reduced to statistics, to be booked 
daily by the ‘spiritual’ laborer himself, for the information of his ‘superiors in 
Church and State’—with an eye to promotion and increase of pay!—the Times 
reading of the clergy ‘watching for men’s souls, as they that must give account!’" 


BEAUTIES OF THE ENDOWMENT SYSTEM. 


A case has lately been before the Court of Queen’s Bench, which shows the prac- 
tical working of this system which our English brethren are fond of recommending 
to us. The London Morning Post, comments thus: “We have frequently taken 
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occasion to point out the moral wrong and practical mischief arising out of the 
traffic that is perpetually going on in Church preferment. But we have seldom 
seen an instance more glaringly and painfully to the point, than that which was 
presented last Monday in the Court of Queen’s Bench, in the case of Simpson v. 
Lamb. Without heaping together the hundred producible arguments against the 
sale of benefices, we may take our stand at once upon the simple proposition that 
the payment of a stipulated sum of money cannot spiritually confer a title to a 
clergyman to assume the cure of souls, and ought not to be allowed to do so legally. 
However, the reverse is the case, and any curate, no matter how mediocre his 
talents, how physically unfit, how practically inexperienced, may, if he can com- 
mand a few thousand pounds, have his pick of a large number of eligible benefices 
in various parts of the country. The practice has become systematized ; scales have 
been constructed, by which the present marketable value of a living can be calcula- 
ted to a nicety. Agencies are established for the purpose of bringing venders and 
purchasers together, and effecting sales. Benefices are regularly advertised, like 
property of any other kind, and change hands with the same facility. It will occur 
at once to the right-minded reader that the sale of benefices is a violation of the re- 
sponsibilities of patronage. He who holds the right to nominate a clerk to a bene- 
fice, holds a trust of the very gravest kind—a trust, in fulfillment of which he is 
solemnly bound to find the fittest man he can, to minister to the spiritual wants of 
the parishioners, who, be it remembered, are wholly at his mercy as to the kind 
of clergyman they are to have over them for perhaps the greater portion of their 
lives. The moment the thing is looked at from a layman’s point of view, its in- 
iquity is seen. The poor, the sick, the dying, the young, the afflicted, are in a 
special manner the objects for whose good the clergyman exists, and it must ever 
be a grave question to the head of a family, what kind of a man he is to whom his 
children may have to look for religious instruction, or whom he may have to call in 
to a death-bed, or any other of those solemn occasions when the parish priest is 
very properly, and, as a matter of course, sent for. Now, what a grievous wrong 
is done to the Church in cases where the patron invariably sells the next presenta- 
tion. There are parishes in England that have never known an exemplary clergy- 
man for fifty years, and some even longer. And if we search for the reason, we 
shall find it in the fact that the clergyman has always been the best of a number 
of bidders, and has been inducted without reference to clerical qualifications, but 
solely because he has paid the required sum to the patron, either by himself or 
through a friend. Some very excellent clergymen now labor exemplarily in parish- 
es, the presentation to which would never have been theirs but for their pecuniary 
ability to pay their way to it. But these are the exception. As a general rule, no 
man buys a living who has a chance of getting one in any other way. Take the 
list of clergymen whose livings are sequestered for rent, or who are under suspen- 
sion for immorality, and, though we rejoice to say they are rapidly decreasing in 
numbers, yet it will be found that the majority of them are men who have bought 
their way to the places they have disgraced. This fact alone is sufficient to con- 
demn the system, if there’ be any truth in the proposition that ‘a tree is known by 


its fruit.’” 
STILL ANOTHER. 


We find the following advertisement in a late Ecclesiastical Gazette: ‘To patrons. 
A Rector of “fourscore,” residing on his Living, would accept eligible and valuable 
preferment. Address “Clericus,” 9 Royal Parade, Cheltenham.’ 
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What amiable condescension! What disinterested kindness to the stranger 
patrons! He will deign to accept, through sheer philanthropy, “eligible and val- 
uable preferment.” Not for his own pleasure and advantage, for he exclaims in the 
words of old Barzillai, “I am this day fourscore years old; and can I discern be- 
tween good and evil?” (2 Samuel, xix, 35.) No, upon the very verge of the grave, 
he is above all selfish and worldly motives. He, in this respect, even exceeds what 
is required by the Commandment. “He loves his neighbor ‘better’ than himself,” 
for, in the course of nature, he (the venerable Clericus) must soon resign all sub- 
lunary preferment, however eligible and valuable it may be—but the patron is 
“permanently ” advantaged; for the marketable value of this “eligible and valua- 
ble preferment,” is trebled, when the incumbent thereof has numbered so many 
years, and consequently so soon likely to become pabulum Acherontis. O tempora, 
O mores! Time was when men were ashamed of “openly” transgressing ordi- 
nances and the decencies of civilized life; but now they advertise their sins and 
infirmities! 


VERNACULAR BIBLE IN RUSSIA. 


We have frequently alluded to the providential indications that the Greek Church 
is to play an important part in bringing in the latter-day glory of the Gospel. The 
(London) Clerical Journal extracts from the St. Petersburgh paper, Le Nord, an 
account of a project recently set on foot in Russia for providing a vernacular edition 
of the Holy Scriptures, to replace the Sclavonic version now in use. We give the 
latter part of the statement, which is made by a Moscow correspondent :— 

The first to raise this question in our day was Philaretes, the Metropolitan of 
Moscow. At the coronation of the Emperor Alexander, when most of our Arch- 
bishops assembled at Moscow, it was decided that all the theological academies, as 
well as all the representatives of theological science in Russia, should be appealed 
to, to concur in this important work. The performance of it is now commenced by 
the New Testament; as to the Old, it is proposed only to publish it in separate 
books, in order to be able to profit, on the publication of the entire Bible, by those 
observations to which the translation will doubtless give rise. The first portion of 
it has already made its appearance. It is to be desired that there may be no delay 
in publishing the last, that we may not be preceded by foreign presses, which have 
also undertaken a similar task. Without any doubt the new translation will -be 
compared with the Hebrew text, as well as with that of the Greek Septuagint, and 
be moreover enriched with all the results of Biblical hermeneutics, in order to avoid 
any error which is unpardonable at our epoch. A negligent performance would be 
all the more vexatious, as it might cause the foreign undertaking to supersede it; 
for, as one of our Russian journals has judiciously remarked, “the frontiers of our 
empire are no longer those of our press.” It is to be desired also that the transla- 
tion should, by its price, be within reach of everybody. The New Testament of the 
London Bible Society’s edition is sold at the price of two francs. The Russian 
edition ought not to cost more. 

This movement is only one of many indicating the social progress for which the 
present Emperor’s reign is happily distinguished, and is in itself a strong contrast 
to the policy of the Empercr Nicholas, in the suppression of the Russian Bible 
Society, of which the reigning Czar is said to be a munificent supporter. The Cler- 
tcal Journal adds:— 
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We are the more gratified to hear of the present enterprise, because the arbi- 
trary conduct of the late Czar Nicholas has been often appealed to as a proof that 
the Greek Church is opposed to the distribution of the Scriptures among the people. 
Russia boasts the possession of some of the most precious manuscripts of the 
Bible known to exist, and among them the venerable Sinaitic Codex lately obtained 
by Dr. Tischendorf. 


NEW FEATURE IN THE ANGLO-AFRICAN MISSION. 


Having previously hailed with great pleasure the new Mission to Central Africa 
under the auspices of the English Universities, we notice lately a new feature in 
the Mission, as indicated in the following, from an English paper. ‘Great meetings 
in aid of missions to Central Africa had been held in Manchester and Liverpool. 
Lord Brougham was the principal speaker at both places, and urged that a vigorous 
support of the missions, which would indirectly encourage the production of cotton, 
would tend to suppress the slave trade and slavery.” Considering the place, the 
speaker, the motives urged, and that the British Government has a hand in this 
new movement, we confess that the plan does not seem to us as Apostolic as it did. 
We cannot quite forget the part which that government played in some other inter- 
national transactions not long since. 


ENGLISH CHURCH, AND DISSENT. 


American Non-Episcopal religious newspapers so often predict the speedy down- 
fall of the English Church, that we quote as worthy of attention, the following 
testimony of Dissenters themselves. It may be added, that the large cities and 
manufacturing towns are the strongholds of dissenting influence. 

The London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, an able dissenting paper, 
says: “The dullest individual who walks the streets may note it, that all the exter- 
nal characteristics of a London Sunday, in so far as Divine worship is concerned, is 
in favor of the predominance of the Establishment. In all the suburban districts, 
not even excepting Hackney, noted of all as the peculiar habitat of Dissenters,—in 
Brixton, or Clapham, or Newington, or Highbury, or Islington, where merchants, 
stock brokers, and tradesmen now reside—new churches start up almost daily, and 
these are almost invariably crowded. I simply state this as a fact. I cannot shut 
my eyes to the palpable evidence which every Sunday affords, that, with the middle 
and upper classes, the Church is more popular, or at least more affected, than Dis- 
senting chapels. More than once I have made it my business to note the congre- 
gations of people pouring out of churches and chapels, that I might try to ascertain, 
as far as externals go, the character of the classes who attend them; and I repeat, 
though the assertion may wound the self-love of sincere and ardent Dissenters, 
that the evidence afforded by a London Sunday is decidedly in favor of the pre- 
dominance of the Church amongst the middle and upper classes of the metropolis. 
From St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey—from the aristocratic parish church of 
St. James’ to the plainest suburban chapel of Ease—there is palpable demonstra- 
tion in favor of this conclusion; and though Surrey Chapel, where Rowland Hill 
once held forth, usually contains its three thousand auditors, and though crowded 
congregations may attend the ministrations of a Binney, a Cumming, a Leifchild, a 
Burnett, or others of the able men who adorn the Dissenting body, it is not possi- 
ble to impugn the fact that the Church more than keeps its place, if we take mere 
numeration and appearance as our guide.” 
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A London paper states that the Bishop of Hereford has ordained jive Dissenting 
preachers to the ministry of the Church; the Bishop of Chester has ordained two, 
who came over with their congregations; and the Bishop of Lichfield from the 
commencement received nearly sixty applications from Dissenting or Wesleyan 
preachers, to be ordained Ministers of the Church of England. The opposition to 
the Church from Dissenters and Romanists, can easily enough be accounted for. 


DISSENTING ACTIVITY versus CHURCH APATHY. 


A correspondent of a London paper thus writes, and most truthfully, upon this 
subject. We beg our friends who think we are sometimes unnecessarily severe, to 
read the following. The Clergy, at least, have partially opened their eyes to the 
danger of their position. 

“T wish, in other matters as well as this, some means could be found of rousing 
the Clergy from the political apathy which is slowly, but surely, surrendering the 
Establishment to its assailants. They might, if they chose, be one of the most 
powerful, and therefore securest bodies in the country. They are highly educated, 
in constant intercommunication, possessed of that house-to-house knowledge of the 
population, which is the essence of political influence, and include the whole of the 
country within the area of their operations. No House of Commons would dare to 
assail them, if they used their power as any other imperilled interest would use it. 
But, instead of that, in a day when the noisiest is the strongest, they stand silently 
by, while their defenders are beaten back from point to point from sheer want of 
external expressions of support. The Irish Bishoprics are gone—the Church rev- 
enues are gathered up, ready for spoliation, by the Ecclesiastical Commission—the 
Canada Reserves are gone—the first outworks of Oxford have been taken—the 
church-rates are all but lost—Mr. Heywood has got his fangs fixed in the Act cf 
Uniformity—and Dissenters, both in England and Ireland, do not scruple to avow 
their expectation of an early division of Church plunder. But the Clergy only 
gaze at the work of destruction as it goes on, in indolent dismay; some of the most 
active of them, perhaps, railing at the House of Commons for yielding to pressure. 
They might just as well rail at the barometer for pointing to rain. It is their busi- 
ness to exert pressure, and then the House of Commons will yield to them. 

Take a single case, that of church-rates. Churchmen are all divided enough, it is 
true, on the best mode of settling this question; but I think we are all agreed that 
the total abolition of the rate would be the worst. The Dissenters have been vic- 
torious in the Commons simply by their own untiring agitation, and the Church’s 
apathy. They loaded the table with petitions. I doubt, speaking from memory, if 
Churchmen sent up 500 signatures. In every constituency where they had influence, 
the Dissenters have strained every nerve to make it a main question in the canvass 
and on the hustings. I never heard of its being put forward on behalf of the 
Church at all. Considering how many mere waiters upon Providence there are in 
the House of Commons, the result might have been foreseen. Even now, if the 
Clergy would but learn activity from their foes, they might throw out the measure, 
as a year or two must elapse before it can be forced through the House of Lords. 
But it is an idle hope that they will really fight for this or any other point. They 
will not learn—no experience seems to teach them—that under free institutions 
‘quietness and confidence’ are suicide—that those who wish to exist, politically, 
must not, when assailed, disdain to agitate. 
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WANT OF CHURCH ACCOMMODATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


A writer in the (London) Clerical Journal gives the following statistics. The 
great increase of the population in this kingdom has caused an increase of the min- 
istry in the Established Church, and a fearful deficiency of Church accommodation. 
To prove this assertion, it may be necessary to lay before your readers a brief state- 
ment, though perhaps not quite accurate, as to the number of churches, chapels and 
curates, as published in 1856. In that year we find there are, in England and Wales, 
at the lowest calculation, 17,200; of these, there are at the least 1878, ranging in 
their endowment from 5/. to 100/. per annum inclusive; there are also rather more 
than 3000 with an endowment varying from 100/. to 1807. per annum inclusive, thus 
leaving 12,800 Churches with an endowment of from 180/. to 15001. per annum; 
some few livings there are, I am told, producing an annual income each of a much 
higher sum. I have before stated, the property of the Church has increased as the 
land has increased in value. According to a document now before me, there were, 
in 1856, employed curates 4453; many of these are supported by different societies. 
If from the 17,200 livings we deduct the above named 4,908 livings, we have 
12,292 livings, and if from this number we deduct the 4,453 employed curates, it 
leaves us 7,839 livings without curates. The majority of these livings have each a 
population under 1000. 

The population of England and Wales may be estimated at 22,000,000; if we 
allow for Dissenters, of every denomination, 6,000,000, we have 16,000,000, either 
members of the Established Church or professors of no religion—or in other words, 
infidels. Hoping the number of these is small, and that they are objects of Christ- 
ian regard, we must include them in the 16,000,000. Now this number divided 
by the 17,200 Churches will give to each Church a congregation of 930. It may 
be found that a very great majority of parish Churches will not accommodate 500; 
but we will make this the average, and we have 7,400,000 of our people destitute 
of Church accommodation. Supposing 6,000,000 the maximum, and each new Church 
to accommodate 800 people, then 7500 Churches will be adequate to the present de- 
mand; or, if 1000 to each Church, then 6000 will be amply sufficient to meet the 
present deficiency; and in either case just so many ministers must be added for the 
services of the Church. 





ERRATUM AND EDITORIAL NOTE. 


In the Notice of the “ Comedies of Terence” in the April Review for 1859, erase 
the word “Greek” in the first line of said Notice, and the exact meaning of the 
writer will be expressed. 

A late assailant of the Review seems to have carefully treasured up this old 
typographical error for his own personal gratification. He is quite welcome to it. 
With an accurate scholar in the Ancient and Modern languages for our proof-reader, 
errors of the press, with all our care, will occasionally creep in. As to the points 
of criticism made by our new censor, they seem, in every case, to have been the 
result of his own ignorance or misconception. He certainly does not seem to know 
that the Comedies of Terence were not only founded upon the Greek model, but 
that they were actually translated, either wholly or in part, from the Greek Com- 
edies themselves. 

It is one of our standing rules to avoid personalities ourselves, and to ignore 
them on the part of others. But we are not to be turned aside, by them, from the 
freest and boldest vindication of the cardinal doctrines of the Faith and the Church 
of CuRIsT. 





